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CONTINUATION Or THE DUTIES WHICH HAVE IN- 
TERNAL ADVANTAGES FOR THEIR OBJECT, 
RELATIVELY TO THE STATE OF SOCIETY 
IN WHICH WE LIVE, IN THE FIRST 
PLACE ; AND SECONDLY, OF 
THOSE DUTIES WHICH RE- 
LATE TO RICHES, HO^ 
NOURS, AND AUt 
THORITYt 

Ls that ftate of fociety in which w^ live, riches^ 
honours, and authority, are the means of fupplying 
our indifpen^Ue neceffities, of procuring us the in- 
nocent conveniences of life, or of contributing to* 
the utility and happinefs of others. To defire 
them in this view, to feek by all lawful means, by 
our application, by our merit, to obtain them, and 
labour to procure an encreafe of th<em, by our 
attention and fidelity, is what duty calls upon us to 
do. It is not, however, poflible for us to deterr 
mine exadly, by general rules, hpw far thi? duly ex- 
Vol. III. A 



tends ; for (sxatnple^ to what degree we may be 
lawfully ambitious of obtaining the goods of for- 
tune. It is certain, that the care we ought to take 
of our fortune, fhould be in proportion to our waiits, 
regulated by a defire to make a beneficial ufe of it, 
and not to let it be injurious to any other natural 
. inclination or moral difpofition ; in a word, not to 
allow it to be in contradidion with any other of our 
duties. Who would not confider as a preceptof tea- 
fon, and^confequently, as ataw to which we ought 
to conform, that of feeking and fecuringto ourfelves 
the pofleilion of riches and honours^ which we can 
acquire by our merit, and without deviating from the 
path prefcribed to us by our calling ; having in 
view, by fo doing, to better our condition and that of 
others, and to do important fervices to our families, 
our friends, and the public ? Whenever, there- 
fore. We negleft th6 cate of our fortune from a na- 
tural indiiFerence, from caprice, fit)m levity, from !a- 
ziiiefs, from fenfuality, too ftrong an attachment to 
our eafe, or from prejudice, this negligence cannot 
be more laudable than the caufes from whence it 
fprings — it is vicious. When we pofiefs fortune, be 
it little or much, not to ufe it for our own advan- 
tage, and that of others, from avidity and an unwil- 
lingnefs to part with it, is avarice; Thus the poor 
man as well as the rich may be avaridous : it is 
enough if he wiflies to keep and increafe his little 



fortune) not as a means of providing for his iudif- 
pea&ble neceffities, but becaufe he loves money, and 
that his chief objed is to amafs it.,. On the other 
handy ^th the few pence he poffefles, he would be 
as prodigal as the rich man with all his treafures, 
if thofe were fpent without r^Pedion, without necef- 
fity^ and merely from a love of pleafure. 

Whoev^ confines himfelf to a. narrow fortune 
from indolence, and becaufe it is fufficient for his 
neceflities, though he might acquire a larger by a 
more ferious and e^uid application to the duties of 
his flation, is culpable in as much as he deprives 
himfelf of the means of being more ufeful by be- 
coming more rich. He, on the other hand, who 
riiks his health and his reputation to enrich himfelf 
is too much attached to riches. A man may un- 
dertake the moil praife worthy and moil ufeful la- 
bQur^,, he may ftrive to improve and to combine all 
the faculties of his mind, he may produce the n;^oft 
exoellent works relative to arts and fdences, but if 
he does all this wholly with a view of getting mo- 
ney, he is not diftinguiflied, in the eye of reafon, 
from the avaricious merchant, who traverfes the t^o 
In<Ues through a thouiand dangers, to bring from 
thence ^ increafe of ^restfure. That economy muft 
be ba41y regulated, vi/hxcb engages a man^fo entirely 
in the purfuit of ibtereft, as to albw him no leifure 
to perform the duties of friend, hufband, and father 



of a family* It U being avaricious and very inat- 
tentive to his mental faculties, to dedicate all his 
time and care to his bodily neceifities, fo as to dif- 
qualify himfelf from labouring to improve his un- 
derflanding and his heart. To injure oUr health by 
excels of application to gain wealth and fhare it 
with others, is to fail in our duty under a pretence 
of performing it. To imagine, that becaufe we are 
rich we are difpenfed from all occupations, is to be- 
lieve that we are only hoivid to be ufeful to others 
to preferve ourfelves from want. 

Our riches, whether of our own acquiring, or 
coming to us from other fburces, ate gifts of Provi- 
dence, as are all our other advantages, and the duty 
of making a good ufe of them, is one of the moft 
important and the mod difficult. Riches, as I have 
already faid, fumifh the means of attaining excel- 
ient ends, and not to employ them in that view, is 
to wrong ourfelves and others, whether we fquan- 
der them, or manage them with a fordid patfiniony. 

The manner in which we ufe our riches, has a 
great influence on ^our moral charader, and. on 
every part of our condu£t. Whoever makes a bad 
ufe of his fortune, makes alfo a bad ufe of his time, 
and of. his mental and bodily faculties. When va- 
nity, pride, caprice, excefs of delicacy, are our chief 
dire^lors in the ufe we make of riches, thefe difpo- 
fitions foon get the maftery over all our other ac- 



dens. Our hearts muft neceffarily be corrupted by 
the abufe of riches. Too great an attachment to 
ih&ffi !s a kind of idolatry ; our hearts contradt low 
ifemiments, become hardened and lefs fufceptible of 
compaffion and humanity. Moreover, an ill regu- 
lated expcnce muft necefiarily proceed from the 
gratification of bad- inclinations, or muft giye birth 
to them, and fefve to flatter our paffions. To keep 
a fumptoous table, to be magnificent in our drefji, 
equipages and houfes, to procure to ourfelves at 
great expence all poffible conveniences and recrea- 
tions, is to nourilh our delicacy, our pride, our feii- 
fuality, and our indolence. A fortune thus fpent^ 
is not only loft, but degra(les the man who thus 
mifpends it, by drawing him into matiy follies and 
weakness to which it excites him. 

The utility of riches is not confined to our own 
wants, ft'extehds to thofe of others^ Avarice is 
cruelty towirds the neceflitous, and fo is prodigali- 
ty. If reafon and duty require us to do all the 
good our itieans vM petmlt^ it is alfo conformable 
to reaf<m that we fhould fupprefs> iti ourfelves all 
immoderate dcffire of wealth, avoid all fuperfluous 
and inconfiderate expence, and fpare no pains in 
managing what we tK>flefs prc^rly ; it is a duty to 
be humane, benevolent and ready to aflift others ; 
and reafon tells us that whatever we can do with- 
out, and whatever we fquanderaway on ufelefs ^f« 



tentatioas, in expenfive diverfions, infUad of fupply- 
ing the wants o^ others, and ftimiflung clothes and 
food to thofe who are in need of tbem^ is a theft 
committed againft the poor. As telling the triudi 
fometimes does not conftitute a man of veracity, fo 
neither are we good managers of our fortune be- 
caufe we now and then make a good ufe of it. 
This praSice fboukl extend to every circumftance 
of our lives^ and, as well as all our other virtues, be- 
come habitual to us ; and lince it is Providence 
who at all times fumiihes us with necefiaries or fu^ 
perfluities, we are alfo in confcience obliged to ufe 
our utmofl: endeavour to apply them to the pro- 
per^ and mpft advantageous purpofes. 

Next to application in our callings, the beft mode 
of fecuring ourfelves from virant and of bettering 
our fortune is to iave. This preferves the opulent 
man from inconfiderately fquandering his richer, 
and ohtn fupplies the place of wealth to the poor. 
** Saving is the mod ample revenue,"* fays Gicerp ; 
and without having further recourfe to the authorU 
ty of the Roman conful, I add that it i^ frequently 
a prefervation againft avarice, in as much as it 
teaches us the art of being content with little, and 
makes us diftinguifii wifely between what is neceflkvy 
and what is fuperfiuo^^ Without faving no mo-s 
narch h fufEciently rich, and with it the indigent 
' 5. MsuK^um v^i^^al Cic* parad vi. 



man becomes his own benefa&or. It contributes 
to contentment and moderation, from whence, iii 
truth, it originates, when it is of fuch a nature as to 
b^ juftly called a virtjae. It not only moderates and 
regulates the expence we are obliged to be at for 
our food, our clothes, our houfe, and to procure 
ourfelves fome recreation ; but it teaches us alfo to 
manage widi prudence, and preferve longer than we 
fliould otherwife do, thofe things which we have in 
ufe. Many people complain of not having what is 
neceflary to their conditiQn; but were they to re- 
trench what they fpend unneceflarily, in following 
every fafiiion, in habits of luxury, in providing them- 
felves with every poffible convenience, and in fatif- 
fying their nicety of palate, they would find they 
had a fuffideacy ; and thoufands of others, who 
think they only-polSefs what is abfolutely neceffary, 
would have a furplus, by means of which they 
might exerdfe their generofity towards others, and 
be diftinguifhed for afts of benevolence. Pliny, the 
younger, who loved to give, and that in the moft 
generous manner, informs us of the fource of his 
bene&dbns. ^ What my revenue does not allow 
^ me to do, I find the power of doing by means of 

* faving and frugality ; this Is the fource from whence 

* I draw my liberalities/ • The example of this great 

* Quod ceflat ex reditu, fhigalitate fuppletur, ex qua 
vdut e fonte libenditas noftra decurrit. Plln, 



(late(pian proves^ that in the moft exalted conditioa 
we need Qot blufh at pra£tifing an economy which 
even adds luftre to greatnefs. We may do very 
happily without many things, and one whofe ddiro^ 
are few amaffes wealth. 

Silvdler is not iatisfied with his fortune. He la* 
hours hard to fupport his houfe, and nevertfadefs 
he complains of not having wherewithal! to fupply 
his expences. Though he makes a confideraUe 
profit he is always behind hand. What can be 
the caufe of this ? Perhaps Silvefter himfelf. Let 
him reflect on his own expences and on thofe of his 
wife. Let him dedud what it coils him for fafhiona- 
ble whims, from what is required by neceifity and 
propriety. His fituation does not require him to 
wear fuits of velvet. Ther^ then is what would free 
him from a confiderable expaice, befides fomewhat 
more which his fine ^drds occafions on certain fo- 
lemnities« He is a man of merit, why does he 
think of attrading notice by his drefs ? A wife man 
will not efteem him the more, on the contrary, he 
will have a worfe opinion of him, when he knows 
that he fpends more than a reafonable man ought 
to do. The entertainments he gives coft him a 
hundred a year, let him for the future confine them 
to half that fum, or let him refolve to invite noiie 
but friends who will be content with one difh and 
his fociety ; in this he will find a great faving. Fifty 



pocmd more is dSffipated he kilow^ not hbw^ in 
ofdefg trifles which he is tempted to purcl^e. Let 
him learn to ceconomife, and let both ii^mfelf and 
his wife imprefs this maxim ftrongly on their minds, 
that a good manager never buys what he does not 
waiKL Let him content himfeif with cheaper ap« 
partan^s, and let him only iave on occafions where 
he may do it with propriety, and he will fiild he has 
enough and perhaps more^ It is not fo much ouf 
wants as our infatiable defires which make our lives 
pam&I and neceiTitous* 

When we feek honours and authority, to make 
others feel the weight of them, we ad from a fpirit 
of domkieering, and this is tyranny. To dfpire af<^ 
ter diftia^ons of which we are ambitious, as being 
a flattering prerogative, is pride. Duty confifts m 
never feeking thefe advantages by improper means, 
and in labouring to become worthy of them ; or if 
we derive them from our birth and fituation, we 
ihould value and feek to maintain them merely as 
the means of our own feCUrity, of procuring to our- 
fislves a rational liberty, and of patting it in our 
power to do more important fervices to others. 

To feek to better our condition, to fupply our 
wants, and even to procme to ourfelves an allowa^ 
ble tbsatc of the conveniences of life, is therefore an 
iimoeent defire, founded on our natural propensity 
to purfue happineft j if added to this we have in 

Vol. IIL b 



view the advantage of odiers, dtts deitre becotoes 
laudable) and above all; when wepropofe to ourfdves 
to obey God and reafon, it deferves to be called a vir- 
tuous difpofition. On the contrary, it i& ah effed 
of ihame&l and irregular paflion, wfaeil the defite 
of riches and authority is not confined within the 
juft limits prefcribed to it by reafon. To be ambi- 
tious of them, to love them, to acquire them on their 
^wn account, and thus to convert into an end that 
which by its nature is only means, is the bafeft of 
avarice, and the height of pride. But though it is a 
leffer degree of folly, yet it is contrary to re^n,. 
to defire, to feek, or to pofTefs riches and dirties, 
merely as the means of gratifying our febfuality, 
our vanity, and an imagination which feafts itfelf 
on chimeras. The extent of fortune we endeavour 
to obtain, will in this cafe be regulated by our de» 
fires and imaginations ; which having thettiiblves no 
bounds will not allow us to fet any to our purfuit of 
thefe advantages. 

The fureft way, then, of attaining riches and au- 
thority, is that which is opened to us by our talents 
and application, our good faith and prudence, our 
perfeverance, ccconomy, and the art of pleafing in 
fociety. 

This is the honourable road which leads to £une 
and fortune } and even were it uQt to condud us 
thither, it is the only one which it becomies us to. 
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follow ; independently of fuccefs, to purine this 
road is in itfelf a reward. All other modes of be* 
coining rich are oblique, mean and difhonourable# 
What labour and trouble does it coil to amaf» 
wealth! Would I by artifice endeavour to catch 
fotne inheritance, or confult intereft more than rea« 
fon in marrying a woman of fortune? Would I 
cringe flavifhly to the great, to make a fortune more 
rapidly, or, following the example of Eraftus, per- 
jure myfelf, betray the ftate, the rights of my ward, 
of God, and religion ? 

Ftudence requires that, in employing our care 
and capacity for our own advantage, we ibould have 
regard to the circumftances of the times, the place, 
the country in whicK we live, to the favourable oc- 
cafions which o£Fer themfelves to fupply others with 
what they want, by our vigilant a£tivity, and to de- 
rive £rom thence a profit equally lawful and confi- 
derable ; that prudence, without the affiflance of 
cunning and validity, will render us ingenius in 
making difcovdries, and engaging in undertakings, 
and as bold and as prompt in the execution of them* 
If by following thefe rules, we do not acquire riches^ 
we cannot, however, bil of being virtuous men, 
who muft at all events gain enough for our ow& 
fupport, and in a thoufand ways be ufeful to others, 
though not by our opulence. 
Sujppofe tvm %h%t with aU our afiduity to fulfilv 
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the duties of our calling, we ihould remain poor, 
and that though poiTeilmg talents, we (hould be long 
unfuccefsful, or, which feldom happens, never obtain 
any employment, we ought then to think that Pro* 
vidence has fo ordered it, that it is a difpenf^tion to 
which we muft fubmit, and that to fupport our lot 
with patience, is a virtue. We may, at leaft, pro- 
mife ourfelves from the humanity of our fellow crea- 
tures, and ftill more from the divine goodnefs, that 
by ailiduous labour we (hall obtain food and cloth- 
ing, and that in times of ficknef^ and fcarcity, we fliall 
meet with charitable affiftance* *^ Let us never forget 
that he that is llothfiil in his work, is brother to 
him that is a great waller/' * Let us not confound 
the want into which we are plunged by our own 
fault, with virtuous poverty ; and a vain ^fire of 
riches, with, the allowable wifh of fupplytng our ne- 
ceffities. 

The fon of Sirach acknowledges juftice, or the 
uprightnefs of virtue, as the fource of glory and 
happinefs. The paiTage is too fine not to be infer- 
ted. " With the bread of underftanding," feys he^ 
f ^ fhall fhe feed him, and give him the water of wif- 
dom to drink ; he (hall be fiayed upon her, and fhall 
not be moved, and fhall rely upon her, and fhall not 
be confounded ; fhe fhall exalt him above his neigh- 
bours, and in the midfl of the congregation fhall 
* Prov. xviii. 9. f Ecclefiaflicus, chap- xv. S. 8. 



ftie open J#. iKipiitb. Ife Aall 6»d gbry atid a 
crown oi gladoef^ and (he 0iall caufe him to inhe- 
rlt an ererlailiog name. But focdifli men fliaU not 
attain unto her» and tinners fliall not fee her. For 
Ihe ia far from pride, and men that are liars cannot 
remember her.*' 

After all) and it is a very coofoling refle&ijon, that 
however defirable honours and riches may be, 
neither a high reputation or a confiderabie fortune, 
is ahlblutely eflential to our tranquillity. The beft 
reputatipn is that of having done our duty, and be- 
ing in pofleflion of the teiUmony of a good confci- 
eace before. God, and the affection of moi of worth 
and of a virtuous friend } this is a reputation entire- 
ly depending on ourfelves. All other kinds of re- 
putatkMDi, whether refulting from great talents and 
die moft memorable actions, do not properly inte- 
reft US3 but in as much as they are united to that re- 
putation which is attached to the worthy difpofitions 
of the heart. Without them r^utation may give 
us celebrity and procure us diftbdions, but can- 
not make us wifer or better. If, therefore, nature 
has not endowed us with great talents, why (hould 
we be ambitious of arrogating to ourfelveis the rq>u« 
tation of them I Do we pretend to impofe on our- 
felves and others, and to fubjed: ourfelves to the ter- 
rible embarrafiment of maintaining a poflefEon, of 
which even the lawful proprietors m^y be fo cafity 
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deptived^ and which it muft be much more drfficult 
fiM^ an ufurper to affure himfelf of, even for a few 
moments ? You have received but one talent, con- 
tent yourfelf with the reputgtioli of having carefully 
ufed it to the beft advantage. Thk is honourable 
in the fight of God, angels, and men. Do you pof«^ 
iels a^ variety of confiderable talents ? So much the 
better* But they are not entrufted to you to pro^ 
cure for yourfelf a great name, but th^t you might 
dired them to the common good, and to the prac** 
tice of important duties. Make, then, this uie of 
them, without being anxious whether they always 
procure you the approbation of the public ; that of 
your own confcience ought to fatisfy you. Merit 
always^ attrads the regard of men of worth ; can it 
i^rant any other praife ? Yet it is not uncommon for 
petbns of the grdateft merit to be overlooked, and 
to occupy the hindmoft ranks in fociety j frequait- 
. ly, inftead of public applaufe, it hears only the Voice 
of flander and envy» Our true greatnefs of mind 
in this cafe coniiils, in elevating us above humilia- 
tion and contempt, and in keeping us fuch as we 
«re, even fliould the whole world judge us impro*' 
periy. Compofe your minds, eftimable young men, 
in regard to the reputation and employments you 
may hope for in future j continue to purfue the patft 
of duty and true merit, and to advance in the car- 
reer of fcicnce and good morals. Our lot is regtf- 
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4abBd by Broridenoe on the beft pbn, though ire- 
quendy not on that xve propofe to burfelTes. I ajC- 
knowiedge and ador« the particular difpenf^tions of 
Providence in what regards myfelf. Never had I in 
view the fituaticHi in which I now find myfejfj and 
the concurrence of many circumftances upforefeezn 
by me, wz& neceffiiry to place me in it. Whenerer^ 
therefore, I refled on the pad, and that I <:on(id<r 
my faculties of body and nrnd^ I find . myfelf^ 
thanks .to the Almighty, and without any, effort of 
my own, placed precifely in that, fituation whereini^ 
according, to my natural di4x)iition and the feeble 
conftitution^iC^ my body, I can beft make myfelf 
Refill, however little value may attaish to i^hat I 
am abie to do* Our lot is not always . decided at 
the moment we would wifh ; but let Us t^e pati- 
ence, the moment will come j perhaps our lot is 
painful, let !us take patience, it vyill become more 
&vourabIe* How many pec^le have been relieved 
from an abjed ftate, fooner than they could hope, 
and firom the indigence under which they, groaned, 
have arrived at a ftate of opulence by means un- 
known to them. Man, it is faid, is the artificer of 
his awn fortune ; it is a &lfe maxim if not admitted 
with certain reftriftions. The God of heaven and 
earth, is the only fupreme difpofer of our defUqies ; 
and our duty is to concur with his views, by our la- 
bour, fubmiffion, humility, and confidence, without 
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penmtting ourfelves to form anzia»ft m&^ am* 
cerning our eftablifhmmt and our fortunesy which 
would be offenfive to that Providence who is ever 
attentive to our neceflitie^. ^He beft knows whsCt 
thefe neceffides are, and has bet|^ intentions to«> 
/ wards us, than we have towards ourfclvcs. **Seekye 

firft, the kingdom of God and his righeeoufnefs, and 
all thefe things ihall be added unto jovl.*'*^ I know 
reputation, my dear friends, and its little folidity^ 
It does not fatisfy the defires of tl^ Heatt. Our 
thirfl: stfiter it is appeafed with difficultjr, and be^ 
comes more and more ardent. If we futceed in ai;^ 
quiring a name, it is a difficult burthen to carry^ 
and an obfcure life is more conformable to nature. 

£bppy is the man* whofe propitious lot with* 
draws him from a high reputation and a great for^ 
tune ; who looks down on what the world calls ele« 
vation, aiid who without being enflaved by what isf 
called bu(ine&, can without noife conf<^rate the fa^ 
cultieis of his body and mind to the pradice of vir^ 
tue ! I know riches^"^ not that I poffefs them, but I 
know "them hf the ufe. others make of them. They 
are feldom a^^eal good, they are much oftener a 
itoubte ; and it is more eafy to do without, than to 
enjoy, them. 

I tepeat it, there is nothing in the deftiny of mm, 
of however fmall importance it may be, which does 
* Math. Ti. 3S. ' 
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not refult from the government difeftion and pet- 
miffion of God j and the plan he follows, however 
little It may accord with our defires, will ever be the 
beft for us, and for the general good. 

Think, therefore, young people, only of acquiring 
real merit by'ufing all your endeavours to attain it 
with humility and circumfpeftion. " Truft in the 
Lord with all thine heart, and lean not to thine 
own underftanding ; in all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he ihall direft thy paths."* 
* Proverb, iii. 5* 6v 
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SIXTEENTH LESSON. 



ON THE DUTIES WHICH RELATE TO MENTAL A0* 
' VANTAGES, AND PARTICULARLY ON THE 
EXERCISE OF THE INTELLECTUAL FA- 
CULTIES* 

\\r HETHER we confider the nature and diftinflion 
of our natural faculties, or the utility and fatisfadion 
attached to the well regulated ufe of thefe faculties, 
every thing recalls to us the obligation we are un- 
der to exercife and improve them. 

Our reafon is an ineftimable prefent to us from the 
author of our being. It teaches us to know a God, 
creator, legiflator, and fovereign difpofer of the imi- 
verfe ; to know this world which is his work, man 
deftined to inhabit the earth, and w^ourfelves, who by 
the affiftance of reafon, are capable of diftinguifhing 
truth from error, and good from evil. Reafon in- 
ftrudls us by means of experience, how far the objefts 
around us may contribute to our happinefs or mi- 
fery. By its light, we difcover what paffes in our 
inmoll foul, its mofl fecret views, wifhes, and incli- 
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nations ; the relation our aftions may have to the 
end we ought to propofe to burfelves, their certain 
or probable confequences, for the prefent or in fu- 
ture. It efpecially manifefts to us in the contem- 
plation of nature, in the order, the magnificence, 
and the ends we difcover in it, the wifdom, the 
power, and the goodnefs of the author of every 
thing that exifts ; in our own confciences, and in 
the diflFerence which an intimate convidion forces 
xis to acknowledge between vice and virtue, between 
what is juft and what is unjuft, we trace the holi- 
neis and juftice of God. 

The clearnefs of this light encreafes in the foul j 
its fphere of afliivity becomes more extended, accor- 
ding to the attentive and circumfpeft ufe we make of 
it conformably to its deftination ; and it weakens by 
want of ufe, and becomes darkened by being abufed. 
We ought not to forget, that it is^ not without 
pains, affiduity, the help of inftruftion, and an at- 
tentive and daily application, that this clear light 
is encreafed. The mind acquires ftrength by ex- 
crcife, the frequent ufe of its faculties extends 'the 
bounds of its knowledge, and gives it more power 
over the heart and the inclinHtions. On the con-^ 
trary, negligence, the abufe of the powers of oui* 
underftanding, give birth as in an ill governed (late, 
to mifunderftandings, oppofitiod, and revolt. Error 
and ilhifion, then, ufurp th^t place >wrhich of right 
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belongs to juft and true ideas* 111 founded opimoni 
give rife to irregular defires, they niake us attach a 
value to the objedts of our affe&ions which does not 
belong to them, and excite impetuous paffions which 
are a torment to our own hearts, and to all thofe 
with whom we are conneded. One fuftciently mif- 
chievous eiFeft of thefe arbitrary opinions is, that 
they do not allow us to purfue one conftantand uni- 
form tenour of condud.; falfe opinions cannot but 
plunge us into many fooliih and vicious extrava- 
gancies. And what, I pray you, is the extravagance 
into which we can fall, which is injurious only to 
ourfelves, and does not in fome way or other p-ove 
of confequence to fociety ? If all this is admitted as 
certain ; if the faculties of our mind^ are flowly and 
fucceffively developed by application and exercife; 
if reafon fhould by its light guide and regulate our 
propei^fities and our will, moderating and enobling 
them J if it produces virtue, makes us avoid vice 
and misfortune, and aflifts us to eftimate outward 
advantages juftly, and to determine the ufe we 
ought to make of them ; if it is that faculty in us, 
the right ufe of which makes us moft refemble God ; 
is it not a duty of l^e higheft confequence to im- 
prove the powers of our underftanding ? In what- 
ever degree we may poffefs them, it is the duty of 
every one as long as they live to labour for their 
improvement ; that is to fay, to negledt no means af.^ 
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forded by the circumftances in which they find 
themfelTes, which may ferve to enlighten their un- 
derftandings ; to chufe the belt and the moil certain, 
and to follow them conftantly ; to avoid whatever 
might obftrud the choice and ufe of thefe means, 
and to employ reafon at all times with entire inte- 
grity of heart. 

The moil imp9rtant queftions in the decifion of 
which man ig called on to apply to his reafon, are 
witfiout doubt the following, " Whence am I? 
What am I to do in this world ? Where fhall I go 
on leaving this life ? How am I to attain to the end 
and to the happinefs for which God has created me ? 
May he not have bellowed on me, befides the light 
€^ reafon which is fo confined and feeble, befides 
thofe feelings of confcknce which I can (6 eafi)y 
ftifle, when gbvemed by my ptlfions, may he not 
have beftowpdon me befides thefe fources of know^^ 
ledge, a more particular declaradon of his willf 
I flun told that fqch a de<!Uration exifts. This d)ligQS 
me to inform myfelf concerning it, to obferve with 
care and impartiality the character divinely im- 
prefled on it, and to proceed in this examination as 
.mider the eye of God, and in the firm confidence 
that he will not allow me to mtftake in an aSaiF 
which of all others interefls me mod deeply* Sup* 
pofe I fhould not meet with irrefiftable evidence, 
probable proof ought to fuffice for leadilig me to . 
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faith in the truths of religion, fince it is a duty 
which reafon prefcribes, to follow probabilities which 
have a degree of credibility fuperior to what is not 
probable or merely poffible. It is, therefore, a duty 
incumbent on me if my happinefs is dear to me, 
and in obedience ta my creator, not only to af- 
fift my underftanding by the light of divine revela- 
tion, if fuch a revelation exifts ; but, moreover, 
to confider this more particular revelation of the 
will of God as the greateft benefit, be fincerely grate- 
ful for it, and to feel nothing a more £icred obliga- 
tion than to apply all my powers in the pundual 
performance of that divine will which is neceflarily 
<::hara£lerized by truth and goodnefe. The reafon 
which I have received from God tells me this. 
Moreover this reafon, fuch as it exifts in man and 
relatively to mere natural religion, ftands in need of 
being fupported and direfted by a revelation ; true 
natural religion in the prefent depraved ftate of man, 
not being the work of reafon left to itfelf, as may 
be inconteftably proved from hiftory. 

The moral ufe of our underftanding confifts, in 
general, in making it ferve to form a juft judgment 
of what is true or faMe, good or bad, proper to ad- 
vance or obftrud bur happinefs ; as alfo, to difcern 
what is only an apparent good or evil, though our 
imagination feduced by our defires, leads us to fup- 
pofe it fiich in reality. We muft accuftom our im- 
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4erl!b&ding iiot to feparate adions from the views 
which produce them, as if virtue confifted merely in 
the outward obfervance of duty, and not much 
more in a predominate love of what is right. We 
are under the fame obligation to make ufe of our 
teafon to difpel by its light, the falfe luftre of vice, 
and to acquire the habit of reprefenting it frequent* 
ly to our minds in all its native deformity, as the 
depravity of the heart and underftanding is what 
diflionours the divine nobility of our foul, and h 
moll oppofed to the will of Ood ; to which confi- 
derations we fhould alfo join the idea of its fatal con- 
fequences, the danger to which we expofe our 
health, our reputation, our fortune, our life, and the 
repofe of our confcience ; we muft look on it as a 
horrible objed: of divine indignation, and which may 
render our condition deplorable to all eternity. 
We ought alfo to accuftom our underftandings to 
judge without precipitation, without allowing our- 
felves to be carried away by our fenfes and our paf- 
lions, feduced by the maxims of the multitude, or 
drawn into falfe concluiions by the force of exam- 
pie. We muft employ it to difcover to us the ob- 
ftacles we have to furmount in weH doing ; and in 
ftudying our inclinations and our opinions we muft 
learn to fubrait all our defires and exertions to the 
chief end of pleafmg God, and by fo doing to at- 
t^n eternal happinefs. Finally, we muft apply our 



underftandingd to acquire the neceffary knowledge 
of arts, trades, and the labours neceffs^ry to life^ 
and without the exercife of whith we can nevcf 
make ourfelves ufeful, nor avoid idlenefs, the m<rf| 
dangerous enemy to virtue, 

Everyman, therefore, who by the affiftance of 
the natural means of inftru£lion, experience and ex-^ 
ample, can become more intelligent and more wife^r 
(and every one may do this) yet who difd^iis theii» 
ifteans, or ufes them negligently, makes himfelf 
guilty in the eye of reafon. Not to feek thefe means 
with all the care they deferve is to negleft a iacred 
duty. Whoever enjoys freedom of mind, and is 
at his own difpofal, if he does not devote a certain 
portion of his time to improve and extend his know- 
ledge, proves himfelf to be very indiflferent to truth, 
and too much enilaved to eafe and indolence ; and 
as by a voluntary application to the praftice of fome 
duty pr^icribed to us by reafon, we may ftrengthien 
pur perfuafion of its importance and heceffity, we 
muft own that all thofe who do not immediately 
praftiee what they acknowledge to be right, true, 
ufeful, and confequently a duty, as frequently as in* 
furmountable obilaclcs do not arife to prevent them, 
ftifle and weaken the light of their reafon. Experi- 
ence, particularly that of what pafTes within our- 
felves, is often the ftrongeft and cleaireft ptoof we 
can have of truth, and on this account it is an en« 
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create of the powers of reafon. When we are not) 
accuftomed to refle£l ourfelves, but always rather 
chufe to follow blindly the opinion of others, we 
bury our reafon, and give up what we properly pof-^ 
fefs to live, if I may h fay, by borrowing. To cuU 
tivate our reafon merely with a view to fhine, is a 
kind of difplay and kind of fhowy drefs. All mea 
may form themfelves by inftruftion, commerce with 
the world, and the exercife of a found and right 
reafon ; it is a kind of current cafh : genius, a po- 
lifhed and delicate mind, is a jewel which would lofe 
much of its value, if it were more common. 

The proper cultivation of our memory is alfo a 
duty of no fmall importance. We may be faid to 
deprive our underftanding of its nourifhment when 
we negled. to do this ; we put it under the neceffity 
of feeking thofe truths afireih, which ought to be 
already prefent to our minds, together with the 
proofs by which they are afcertained. But to cul- 
tivate our memory more than our judgment, is in 
fome fort to be defirous of fowing continually with- 
out ever reaping. We make an unnatural ufe of 
our memory, when we load it with words of which 
we do not at the fame time ftudy to conceive the clear 
and diftind meaning i the more it is thus ftored the 
more the underftanding is impoveriihed. It is inlagi* 
nation which gives, as we may fay, that charaderiftic 
impreilion to the thoughts of our minds, which dif- 

Voi.. III. p 
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tinguHhes them one from another^ and make^ them 
more ftriking to our underftanding j which thereby 
conceives them more forcibly and remembers them 
better. Imagination colours the pidures, which the 
underftanding has drawn, contrives thofe lightss and 
/hades which throw out the .features, and pedn^ 
them fuccefsfuHy as long as reafon directs the pencil 
and the tone of the colouring. We cannot, therefore, 
negled this faculty pf the mind any more thin that of 
memor^, neither give ourfelves up too entirely to it, 
without prejudice to our reafcoot and to. our know- 
ledge of truth. When a folid and penetrating un^ 
derftanding is united to a lively, imagination, d rich 
and faithful memory, a noble and a feeling hearty 
there refults from this union that fublime kind of 
genius fitted to inftrud whole nations, as l(»ig as 
""they are able to comprehend the languia^ge in which 
it has expreffed itfelf. For the improvement ci 
bur undieirftandings, therefore, it is neceffary we 
fhould cuhivate thefe three faculties, memory, judg- 
ment, and imagination, and it is very poifible to 
cultivate them all at the fame time, feeing they tt^ 
properly one, and the feme facuky whofe operaticma 
alone are different. The later^ we apply ourfelves 
to them, the more difficult the taflc becomes j 
whereas we make much greater progrefs if we un- 
dertake \t early in life. That cultivation of the un- 
derftanding which we apply to merely in early youth. 



and diicooidDue at a more advanced period, prodai 
ces notbing' but sulolefcents of feventy or eighty j 
aiid vAi&n we thhsk cmty oh the plan we havt learnt 
in the fcfaods in our early years, it i$, as a certain 
author fays, leaving the fcaifolding tip after thf^ 
building is finiihed. Obferve alio, that as the feel« 
ings of the heart, unfold tfaemfelves in children foon- 
er than the reafoning faculty, and that our fen& 
mcnts being often corrupted before our reafon is 
formed, it finds great difficulty afterwards in gain- 
ing the afcendenty and fecuring its em^r^, it is of 
great importance to us to begin by applying our- 
feives to the forming our tafte and fentiments. 

Exerdfing and ftrengthening our reafon is, more- 
over, not only a matter of abfolute neceffity, but the 
mcA pleaiing sp^d delightful employment* How 
much fatisfadion do we derive from the ftudy of 
nature, of the fciences, and of the line arts ! What 
a fouiice o£ advantage to our hearts, and of ready 
meanis to polifh and give luftre to our manners ! 

The fine arts fuch as eloquence, poetry, painting, 
fculpture, architedure, and mufic, have no other 
determined rules than thofe traced out by nature. 
The nnderftanding dwells on them with pleafure, 
when tl^cj are well eaqnrefied, and according to the 
relation they bear to one another. It acknowledges 
in the ^precepts of art, the expreffion of its own 
idras, ^and pleafes itfelf with fering the fine arts fub- 
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je&ed to the fame laws as nature, where all is har- 
monized and tends to one principal end. The heart 
is alfo pleafingly affe&ed by the agreement of thefc 
rules with the fentiment it feels of what is beautiful 
and becoming ; and without any neceffity of intending 
to become orators, we read with pleafure and ad« 
vantage the precepts of eloquence, difhited by a 
Cicero or a Fenelon. 

However ufeful and agreeable we may find an 
acquaintance with the rules, it is not to be compared 
with the pleafure which the produdions of the fci- 
ences and of the fine arts conveys to us, nor with 
the advantages refulting from them to our hearts and 
underftandings. Let us take hiftory for example. 
What a variety of emotions arife in our minds, when 
hiftory tranfports them to paft: ages, and brings 
before them the different fcenes which exhibit 
men, their adio;is, the fprings which put them in 
motion, their views and their pafiions ; when it 
makes thefe ad: and think as in our prefence, fome- 
times in a ftate of elevation, fometimes in a ftate of 
debafement, fometimes wifely, fometimes fooliihiy, 
fometimes virtuouily, fometimes vidouily. It is al- 
ways the famel fpedes of creature it prefents to our 
view, men worfe or better, BBK)re or lefs happy fome 
than others, but in infinite variety of circumftances ; 
always that fame fpecies which loves itfelf and af- 
pires to happinefs, though by fuch different means ; 
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al^irays the £ime fpirit but of which the good or the 
bad ufe is infinitely direrfified ; truth to be met with 
every where, and ftill more frequently error ; innu- 
merable virtues and vices, and frequently vice dif- 
guifed under the appearance of virtue j every where 
ideas c^ the divinity, but ftrangely disfigured in 
many places. What an affeding and inftrudive 
fpeSacle for the underflanding ! Here arife laws, 
order, and good morals ; States flourifh and efta^ 
blifh themfelves by labour and courage ; there, 
laws are without force, and order is overfet by the 
vice, which triumphs over them ; a fpirit of domini- 
on, plots, diflentions, excites bloody wars; abun- 
dance produces luxury, idlenefs, and thefe deftroy 
the happinefs of a nation. Here the arts and the 
fciences come to perfedion, and with them the 
manners and underftandings of the people ; there, 
is a nation in which neither the fciences nor the fine 
arts are cultivated ; its manners are coarfe and fa- 
vage, all its icience confifts in being courageous and 
greedy of vidories. Sometimes virtue and induf- 
try is rewarded, at others, vice obtains the prefer- 
ence. Sometimes we fee a tragical event, or a for- 
tunate fuccefs, which no human prudence could 
forefee. Sometimes a circumftance prepared by the 
events of the preceeding age, or elfe one wholly ua- 
expeded and againft all probability. All thdfe dif* 
ferent ibeaes keep our minds in that ftate of adi/?i« 
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tjr which is its proper element. It forms compafp* 
loiQS, judges, admires, loves or hates, approves the 
happinefs of worthy people, and is diflktisfied with 
that enjoyed by the wicked; it rejoices or fuffetB 
with the innocent, and takes an intereft in the p^- 
nifhment of vice ; It is furprifed or alarmed, always 
iii expedatbn of what is to happen, and this expec- 
tation is often difappointed. It remarks the cufioms 
and manners of different nations, their genius and 
their defeds, their laws, their religious pradticesi, 
theii; great men, their men of diftinguiibed abilities, 
what they have conceived and executed, and the 
mode in which the have been rewarded. It fees all 
this and every where (O how delightful the pro^- 
fpe6:.) It difcovers traces of an all wife and all powers 
ful Ptovidence, which regulates the lot of men, with- 
ofut fhewing itfelf openly, but yet fofEciently difca- 
verable to make them attentive to what it requkes 
from them. 

It is thus that hiftory procures us fo much fatisfac- 
tioh y but we muft refied very little on the good and 
bad examples it prefents to us, if we do not feel ouri> 
feives excited to love virtue and deteft vice ; it 
would even be difficult to run it over with ever fo 
Gttle attention, and not perceive that it gives us the 
moft ufefui rules for our condud in civil life. 

The chef^d'ocuvres of eloquence' and poetry are 
equally calculated to d^glit and iorm ^e mind* 
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Pbetry te fometiincs morfe inftruftive than hiftory. 
It cdnlpdfes its examples on ideal excellence, in- 
ftru&s as much and pleafes more ; memory -willing* 
fy retains truths ornamented by poetry, the under- 
flanding attaches itfelf to it and the heart feeh it. 
All orator who prefents thef^p fame truths with elo- 
quence, makes alfo lively impreiCons on the heart 
and underftanding* 

AiTociate one fine art with another, each one has 
its particular beauty, and all pleafe in as much as 
they imitate nature ; the ufeful even ihews itfelf in 
them under the appearance of the agreeable. 

The' art of painting creates man anew, gives dura- 
bility to his features, and by the arralngement of co* 
lours gives to one a gracious fhni'e, to another in 
aiiftere gravity, to one, the winkles of old age, to 
another the vigour of youth ; it difplays the foul 
and paints its virtues to out imagination. PoAerity 
may fee as diftindly as ourfelves the perfon we have 
under our eyes. By his enchanting art, the painter 
makes that feeble old man who heavily leans on his 
ftick walk, and we feem diftinftly to hear htm pant. 
Another miferjible obj^£k appears to us inconiblable 
and we weep with him ; as on the other hand, wt 
fhare the joy reprefented on the other fmiting coun-^ 
tenance before us. What man can fucli an en- 
chanting art leave cold and inlenfible ! 
When we employ ourfelves frequently and with 
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fffopriety on works of art, wc improve our taftc 
whilft we delight it, and this taftefor the chef d'oeu- 
vres of art, makes us more capable of perceiving its 
beauties^ and excites in our minds a greater ardour 
in the purfuit of them. It is impreffed with to 
idea of beauty, order, harmony, and fublimity, 
which it finds fo happily brought mto adion in the 
produdions of poetry, eloquence, painting, and ar-^ 
chite£lure. It leads us infenfibly to form our con- 
dud and our outward propriety of manners, on 
thefe general rules, with which we are fumifhed by 
nature, to avoid whatever -may create difguft, and 
to adopt whatever may be agreeable. Thus one 
who poffeffed with a tafte for the arts, properly ap- 
plies it in his intercourfe with fociety, will be a man 
well informed in the manners of the world ; this 
knowledge will participate of the delicacy and foli- 
dity of his tafte, formed by the ftudy of what the 
fine arts exprefs of graceful, noble, and grand. Can 
it poflibly happen that thefe fhould no^ make fuch 
an impreifion on the heart as muft influence the fen- 
timents ? It may a's well be faid, that we may4:)e con- 
tinually expofed to the rays of the fun, without feel- 
ing its heat. Did the fine arts merely afford us an 
innocent amufement they would be highly valuable. 
Our fituation, our employment leaves us fome lei- 
fure, which the fine arts fill up advantageoufly ; we 
cannot labour or ftudy without relaxation, and what 
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eSsndal fervice do we receive from the arts, vhea 
th^ refreih our minds, , and give us new ftrength 
to apply to our bufmefs. The pleafure they afford 
us, turns us afide from idlenefs and more ignoble 
paftimes. Many a young man, whofe momenta 
of leifure are pafled in the practice of mufic, would 
perhaps, without this refource have fpent them in 
cUilipation. The pleafure we derive from the fine 
arts, is likewife a focial enjoyment. We can make 
others fhare it with us, and the contemplation of an 
excellent produdion of art, or the reading a highly fi- 
nifhed work may occupy a whole company agreeably. 
We are in a capacity of furnifliing converfation and . 
making it interefting, whilft thofe who are wholly un- 
acquainted with the arts are forced to remain filent. 
It is alfo by their means that many painful moments in 
life become lefs irkfome ; and the praifes given them 
by Cicero, who was himfelf fo good a judge on thi$ 
fubjed, are no way exaggerated,* 
The fine arts being deftined to procure us an 

• The ftudy of the fine arts is the food of youths the 
recreation of 0I4 age, the luftre of profperity, the refource 
and confolation of adverfity. It occupies us agreeably at 
home : it is of ufe to us abroad ; at night, in travelling, in 
the country, it is our pleafant and faithful aflbciate. Sup- 
pofe that we ourfelves have not tafte or capacity to enjoy 
thefe advantages, we ought, at leaft, to admire them ip 
•thers* Cicero pro Archia. 

Vol. m. E 
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^nocent ind MifebA amnfement, y^e b^eoihd ^^Ipfabl^ 
^heii^we make them Tervc to reprefefnt iiid^ittit 
objefts, diingerous to the mind and heatt, by the 
ideas and paiSions they may e:scite» and at-e iiit^ded 
to excite. An excellent paihtftr ^thout liiddefty, 
at! ingenious but licentidui pbist, may be !njui'iou& 
throughout many ages, and become cfimitial to- 
wards whole nations. Whoever allows hirafelf to 
imbibe a relifh for their works, prepares a poifon for 
his heart under the pretence of tafte. We may 
without wounding smr confcience devote the time 
we have to fpart from our important duties to thofo 
objefts of tafte, which contribute to chA tecreatiott. 
But it is ar total fubverfion of order and never to be 
overlooked by reafon, not to give our time tod at- 
tention to t)ur proper bufinefs, and to fpend our 
whole life in the cultivation of arts which axnufb usr, 
but which we are not called by our vocation to qx* 
ercife. Are we placed in the world merely to con*, 
fume our days in agreeable reveries ? And when to 
fatisfy our tafte or an immoderate defire of know- 
ledge, we (hut outfelves up in our ftudies or bur ht- 
boratories, without doing any thing all day, ex- 
cept reading and making obfervations as ailidiioufly 
as agreeably, is it not fpending an idle life, ufeiels 
to fociety, aAd entirely devoted to pleafure, whatever 
ftretch of underftanding it may require ? Chefs alfo 
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requires application ; bat vfould it be reafonable to 
apply during the whole of our lives to this game ? 
Surely every employment and exercife of our men- 
tal Acuities fhbuld have for its objed to make us more 
intelligent, better and more xifeful to Ibciety. Set« 
ting afide this, our ftudies, our readings, our medi- 
tations, are only a kind of debauch in which we al- 
low ourfelves for the gratification of the fenfuality 
of our minds^ 

It is the application of ii£^l things, tfic noble af^ 
fidoity in employing out tiil^ots th^t csm fulfill the 
deftiaation of man. In beftpwing' on him the facul- 
ty of thinking, God fays to hm t labpur to pro» 
duce your ovm happinef^ and that of your fellow 
crcatutes. 
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SEVENTEENTH LESSON. 



aONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING LESSON ; PAR- 
TICULARLY ON THE APPLICATION OF OUR 
MINDS TO THE STUDY AND CONTEMPLA- 
TION OF THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 

JN ATURE being to us a fotirce of important truths 
and ufeful knowledge, we are all called upon to ftu- 
dy and contemplate it according to our capacities and 
opportunities. It is not only a noble and agreeable 
occupation for the heart and underftanding, but 
alfo a means of improving them. ^ Mod men re- 
gard with a carelefs eye, the proofs God has given 
us of bis greatnefs, though nature has placed them 
in our view ; either from not having been taught 
to refled on them, or from having been accuftom- 
ed from early infancy, to fee them daily» A ra- 
tional and well direded education fliould have in 
view to prevent this want of attention. Whoever 
^om his youth, has -as hi as his underftanding 
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would permit, learnt to know the nature of every 
objeQ: before him, and to obferve the wifdom, the 
art and the efFefl:f .of the power which breaks forth 
in every part of this univerfe, will be always better 
qualified to perceive the ways of God and his per- 
fe£Hons, fo fenfibly impreiTed on all the objeAs which 
furround him, and to conclude from thence how 
great muft be his Majefty, his power, his goodnefs; 
and his holinefs. Tes, whoever is thus inftruded 
and difpofed, will find, on whatever fide he turns his 
eyes, a fccret indication that God is prefent evefy 
where, and attentive to the conduft of men. £v6n 
in the midfi: of what prefents tb his mind an idea of 
diforder, he will be forced to rccoUcft that being 
whofe goodnefs is announced throughout the earth, 
and who by his wifdom has fo conftituted mankind, 
as to enable them to ufe his gifts with fentitnents of 
joy. But feldom, alas ! is this dire&ion given tb 
our underftanding, and for this reafon we ought td 
fupply the defed, in proportion as our underftand- 
ings open. We have no better means of fupplying 
this defed^ than to accuftom ourfelves to the con* 
templation of nature, and to make ufe of the knoWi^ 
ledge of others, to affifl us in this contemplatiotu 
Its wonders make a feeble impreffion becaufe the} 
are continually before us. But to awaken us to 9 
fenfe of them, a defire of learning and of knowing 
the works of nature^ it is neceffary to rottfe us froiii 
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0ur liitlcrs indifference ; Inftead of flightly glancing 
QVer them a carelefs eye, as it were by chance, tp 
Make us (lop and cpnfider each obje^, not only as- 
to it$ outward form, but to refleft on its deftination, 
its tde, the pleafure it procures us, the admirable 
compofition of its ps^rts, their regularity, their beau- 
ty, and their variety. Every thinking man may 
eontinually find thoufands of opportunities for the 
cultivation of this ftudy* A leaf which we fee un- 
folding itfelf, without at all attending to it, a flower 
which'we tread under foot without being ftruck by 
the fplendour of its colours, an infeft which we con^* 
iider as far below our notice ; what wifdom may we 
liot trace in their formation, what admirable art doef 
the compofition and afiemblage of their parts indi- 
cate, unkfs we abfolutely refufe them our attention ! 
]^t us decompofe a flower or a leaf, not forgetting 
to attend to the good Ofdour it diffufes, and to what 
lg wcHiderful in the agreeable feeling with which it 
aifief^s us* Whence has the flower this balfamic 
odpur? And why 4oes this and a thoufand others 
(iesul £orth varipus Imells, though all fuch as give Uf 
ple^fure ? What a mixture of delightful colours^ 
the tiAt^ ia this "flower, the elegance pf its form, do 
opt th^ contrflmte more to make it beautiful thaoi 
could be ^ff^Q4 by any other arrangement of 
ib^m or cplour* Its leaves are oompofed vi^i placed 
feftf.tjQ QM^ a r^uiju: wh^k* Horn was wanting 
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the fymetry^ t&is methodical uningement urould fuf- 
fet. How many fmall pah^, what a mtihitude of 
fiUtneftt^ tod canals do thefe leaves contain ! Every 
oiiQ of thefe fmall parts form a whole in itfdf, from 
i;rbich nothing muft be removed, and to Which no- 
thing muft be added ; a whdle complete in its eom- 
podtion, and Which harmonises with the ftrufturt 
of the flower dnd its deftinaddn. Cotf&der the 
cup which ittclofed the leaves, and from whence 
they difeAgage themfelves by degrees and all at the 
fame time : do you not admire its furprifing tex*-- 
lure? Moreover, the fap which fupplies the flower 
with nourifliment) paffefe through the fecret canals, 
contained in the ftaik, which it itfeif fixed to the 
bulb^ of fibres which penetrate into the earthy 
and pump its juices to diftribute them into eVery 
part of the plant. Thus an attentive confldera'- 
tion of one fingte flower, (and how many dif- 
ferent forts exift !) prefents to our mind fo many 
fttbjed:s for reflexion and fo widely extends its 
views, as to be hardly within the compafs of its pow« 
era. There are, however, few minds fo contraded, 
as not to be in fome fort capable of employing them'- 
feives in thefe confiderations. And when we con- 
template nature with fuch an attention, we multiply 
its charms, and the fenfations they produce in us af- 
fed. us more delightfully. Let us employ ourfelvet 
in fome of thefe pleafmg and inftrudive coftfiderai- 
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tions, which prefent themfelves naturallyattheiight ol 
the fenfible objefts exhibited to us by nature. Every 
thing in them indicates to a refiedbg mind, wif- 
dom, order, and the double intention of procuring 
utility and pieafure. It is impoffible, to furvey, how- 
ever haftily, the vaft and magnificent kingdom of 
plants, without being ftruck with the order of the 
feafons in which they fucceflively fhew themfelves. 
They appear as it were on the (bene one after ano- 
ther, in order to fill it throughout the year, and that 
man may continually have under his eye, the enjoy- 
ment of fruits and flowers. The vegetable kingdom 
fui^lies the wants and pleafures of men and animals* 
If all fruits were produced at once, how could we 
gather, preferve, and feed on them, efpecially as 
maoy of them do not long preferve their tafle ? The 
hottefl months of the year furnifh us with refrefhing 
fruits, whofe juices rcflore our exhaufled ftrength. 
Were grapes to ripen in fummcr, the beneficent 
liquor we exprefs from it would eafily turn four ; 
and if every fort of flower was to blow at once, 
how fhort and fatiguing would be the pleafure we 
fliould derive from them ! The feafon of flowers^ 
from whence fo many infefts draw their fubfiftence 
in fummer, paiTes, and the wifdom of the author of 
nature plunges thefe infe£ls into a profound fleep^ 
during which they have no need of nourifbihent. . 
We are afloniihed at the variety of plants of which 
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ve already know more than thirty thoudmd difFerenC 
i^«:ies is aftoniihing,yet how many thoufands morelier 
concealed from us at the bottom of the fea. It is alfo 
impoffible to take the flighted view of nature, without 
obferving that its different produdions approach one 
another by almoft imperceptible degrees. Beginning 
by inanimate beings, we fee that there is but a very 
fmall interval, between two fpecies which approachthe 
neareft to one another ; they form a chain, of which 
the fuperior link feems to unite with the laft of the 
organic bodies. The vegetable kingdom borders on 
the mineral. The pretended flower of coral, which 
wa^ fuppofed to be a fea plant, has been found by 
late difqoveries to be a real animalcule. Thus by in-; 
numerable degrees, perfeflion goes on encreafing 
from animal to man, and from man, according to 
what we learn in fcripture, to angels, archangels, 
' and other fuperior intelligences. 

Examples without number of the wifdom which 
\& manifefted in the works of nature, offer them- 
felves to the admiration of man^ and are within 
reach of the mod uncultivated underftanding. 

What are oceans, feas, lakes, but immenfe ca- 
vkies, great refervoirs hollowed by the hand of the 
Alnnghty with infinite wifdom, that the evapora- 
tion from the waters contained in tl^em, may produce 
clouds, fprings, and rivers, which ferve to preferve 
the verdure, the beautiful appearances of the coun- 

Vol-. III. F 
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try, the communication between men, s^kl contri- 
bute to nourif}^ and delight all creatures which in- 
habit the earth. 

Mountains are one of the effential beauties of na- 
ture, if we confider their different ufes for collect- 
ting vapours, which furnifii the fprings and rivers 
with inexhauftible fupplies ; for forming metals ; for 
a£Fording proteftion from hurtful winds and the ri- 
gour of certain feafohs ; and to vary the appearance 
of nature which would be olherwife too uniform and 
lefs agreeable. But why £bould there be mountains 
eternally covered with fnow' and ice ? For the ufe 
and pleafure of the world confidered as one gteat 
whole. From thefe mountains is diflilled a benefi- 
cent water, the fources of which are by the melt- 
ing of the fnow prevented from being dried up in 
fummer ; a fudden melting of the fnow would 
caufe a univerfal inundation. Even the apparent 
irregularities of nature furnifh an attentive fpeftator 
with proofs of a wifdom and goodnefs, which has 
in them provided for our advantage and o^r fettf- 
fadion. An equal degree of heat fpread over the 
whole of our globe, which a confined undcrfttnd- 
ing might confider as moft advantageous, would 
however deprive us of that admirable variety in the 
produdHons of nature which conftitutes one of its 
chief beauties. The confequence would be that the 
winds would no longer have the fame power of ac- 
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doii^ and that would produce a peflilential quality 
in the air breathed by men and animals^ which thefe 
ynxkd$ are intended to purify by their agitation. 
y)3^r^ exHt noxious plants andanimals> which ne- 
vertbeleis poflefs medicinal virtues calcuiaj:ed to cur^ 
or foften many human maladies and infirmities, 
j&nd what is a wife difpenfation of which we cannot 
but be fenfibl^, venomous plants are very feldom 
found amongft thofe which are intended for our 
food^ but, as is the cafe with wild beafls, are general- 
Jiy found in folitary and remote places. Geography 
jmy be very ufeful iu fliewing us the wifdom, good* 
neft) ^ad^ppwqr. of God fo vifible in the dtftributioa 
of the goods of the earth in different countries, fo that 
the xon£4eratton ef the advantages with which he 
has.emfehed pur globe, ferves no lefs to our edifica- 
tioa thaa to our information in natural hiftory. Who 
can contemplate animals, without being aftonilhed at 
thdr adxnirable inftind:, at that innate capacity whic^ 
in the greateft part of their operations leads them to 
employ n^echanical and other powers fuperior to 
thofe of men, who may Qften derive from them ufeful 
leflons. Bees and the beaver have a geometrical 
mode of conftru£Uag their habitations, which de- 
ferves attention. Who cannot fee the fagacity of 
ani^ials in the choice of their food, in the particu- 
lar conftrudion of their nefts or retreats, the anxi- 
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bus care they take of their little ones, but which 
lafts only till they can themfelves provide for their 
wants } in the ftrength and the courage of the weak- 
eft and moft timid animals when called upon to pro- 
tect their young ; in the proportion obferved in the 
number of individuals of each fex, and in a thou- 
fand other things, convincing iigns of fupreme wif- 
dom ? Why do fome animals feed entirely on the 
fleih of others, thefe on plants, and the plants de^ 
rive their nourifhmetit from ftones ? A fingle old 
oak is a world to a whole colony of animals, who 
find in it their fubfiftence, either in its leaves^ 
in its fruits, in its trunk, in its branches, or in its 
roots. ' 

It is eafy to tmderftand, that were it not for the 
daily motion of the earth, one of its furfaces would 
be continually buried in thick darknefs, and laid 
wafte by firofts, whilft the other hemifphere wooid 
be confumed with heat and drynefs, and would be 
only a burning folitude, unfruitful, and the grave 
of every living thing. The marvellous fyftem of the 
great heavenly bodies, into which the general eye 
cannot penetrate, oiFers, however, features adapted 
to its capacity when ai&fted in the contemplation by 
fuch an author, as Fontenelle. By his means the 
moil narrow underftanding may conceive that in the 
planets, which compofe our vortex, there is twelve 
hundred times more fpace than on our earthy that, 
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coafi^uently^ we do not form the thoufandth part 
of the inhabitants of the planetary fyftem ; and that 
if each fixed ftar is a fun^ only of the fize of ours^ 
which has alfo its planets^ and that each planet has as 
much fpace in which to lodge its inhabitants, as 
thofe of which our fun is the centre, it follows that 
ihe number of beings which inhabit;them muft be pro- 
digious. What, confequentiy, muft be the infinite 
gtandeur of him who created them, knows them, 
and preferves them ! How much do thefe confidera* 
tkms extend the views taken in by the human un- 
derftanding, and how fitted are they to lead us to 
glorify the power, the wifdom, and the goodneis, of 
the author of nature ! Suppofe that part of the hea- 
vens, oommonly called the milky way, to contain 
above thirty thoufand ftars, and that all thefe are 
inhabited by animated beings, great God! how many 
millions of nations blels thy hand which has formed 
and preferved them* Wbo^ Jiretcheft out the beavetu 
Uke a curtain^ who laid the foundation of the earthy thai 
Hfhouldmt be removed for ever ; who coveredfi it with 
the deep as a garment ; the waters flood above th^ 
mountains ; at thy rebuke they fled \ at the voice of thy 
thunder they hq/ied away ; wbofendeth the Jf rings into 
the valleysy which run among the hills. They give drinb 
to every beafl <f the fields the wUd affes quench tbehr 
fbiffi* By them Jhall the fowls of the heaven have their 
* Piahn, 104, 
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babftdticnj afidjing among the branches^ He caufiib 
the grafs tp grow for the cattlSy and herb for ihefirvke 
rf many thai he may bring food out of the earthy and mne 
that maketb glad the heart tf num. The earth is fvU 
of thy riches J fo is this great and imde fea^ wbermn 
are tbir^ creeping innumerable^ both fmall and gjreat 
beafis ; there go the Jbips, and there is that leviathan^ 
whom thou haji made to play therein. Thefe,wait all 
upon thee J that though mayefi give them meat in duefpa^ 
fon. At l^th the pfalmift exclaims with tathufiafm, 
O Lord! how manifold are thy works j in w^dpm be^ 
thou made them all^ the earth is full if thy richest 

ON THE HUMAN BODY. 

Man bemg the moft perfe£b work of creation^ ia to 
iiimfelf oii'objed full of inftru£UoB» and of the moft 
%iterefting .ftudy. Hiy body, the mere habitatioa 
xd his foul, is a little! world in nvhich fhines fortb 
^iidom and harmony. The compofitioa of all its 
pa^t$,.is moft exad, and that of many of th^m ^>r 
exquifitely- delicate* ^ach is particularly ad^>ted to 
its ufe, which frequently. \e2;tends to more than on? 
purppfe ; and the; organs of fenfes fo various, ufiine 
however in the great end of preferving life, ingiviilg; 
a facility to labour and to the eicerciii? of t^e fup^ 
rior Acuities of the foul* The mouth >^hich receives 
our foad^ and the tongue which co-operates wjUh it 
to this purpofe, are alfa u&fiil in another manner^ 
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viz. ID mamfeftiiig the thoughts of out heara* 
"What an abiii^ement of wonder- is contained in 
that fingle organ the tongue I Thou tongue csixA 
alone make us feniible of what the mind conceives^ 
and thought, by thy means rendered articulate^ it 
made to found m our ear. The agreeaUe tones^ 
which thou knoweft bow to modify, deUght and 
fubjugate ; is the miiid which animates thee impret 
fed with joy, thou doft communicate it, to aU who 
tmderfland tbyhnguage. Myftery which no hu- 
man genius can penetrate, O tongue, by whom fo 
many wonders are performed, is there a imgle man 
who thinks on them with any attention, who is 
not warmed with gratitude, and a defire to make 
thee the herald of his creators {n*aife ? 

Sight the moft delicate of our Ibnfes, is mans moft 
watchful guard to warn him of all (he perils which 
threaten his life. The upright pofture of his body 
gives him a dignity which diftinguilhes him advan* 
tageoufly from other animals. Many of his mem- 
bers and of his fenfes, which are moft necefiaty, are 
given to him double '.providence intending by this 
means, to obviate the incapacity, in which the lofc of 
one of them would place man, were it the only one, 
in providing for his wants, and iharing in the oecu- 
patiois and recreations of fodal life. The pcywer, 
the delicacy, and the difpofition of the fenfe are ex- 
adly meafured. Were the ftght of man weaki^r 
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and his hearing lefs goods the objefts of nature and 
their beauties would be in a great meafure conceals 
edirom him, and focial intercourfe be much im« 
peded. But a microfcopic eye would make many 
of thefe objeds difgufting or terrifying to him ; and 
if hid eyes performed die office of a magnifying 
glafs, fmall eminences on which his fight reds with 
pleafure at a dtftance, would change into mountains^ 
mountains into enormous maifes, and pleafant val- 
leys into horrible abyfles. If the power of hearing 
was to encreafe in proportion, tHe noife of thunder 
would deafen us, and the voice of man would found 
in our ear like thunder, a continual confufion of 
found would perpetually trouble our repofe, and 
we fliould no longer feel the comforts of tranquillity 
Smd retirement. Suppofing the touch to be more 
fine and delicate, what now to us feems fmooth 
would occafion us acute pains. 

The motion of the internal parts of our bodies, on 
which the duration, of our lives more immediately 
depends, proceeds almoft wholly independent of 
us. We can neither haften nor retard them by any 
immediate ad: of our will. Had the mind been ob- 
liged to watch over the motion of the blood, the 
animal fpirits, and the nerves, it would have been 
incapable of applying to any thing elfe. Our mind, 
therefore, is unconcerAed in producing the motion 
pf.tha (different parts of our bodies. Our fdnfations 
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only gtVe 08 notke of the cfai&g^ die circninftaa- 
iCeS) snd the pretence of obje£)^8 concerning which 
it k neceffary we (hould be inlbraiecL But the nio>- 
tion of our head, our eye^, our mouth, our tongue, 
our feet, Tcai our hands, thofe abfolutely efiboml 
organs in whicfa io much art is defnonftrated, de- 
pend entirely on our wilh In alltfaefe evidently 
wife arrangements, who cannot perceire our crefr- 
tor^s tender care of all animated creatures ? man 
i« the weakeft and the moft incapai^^le of fupplymg 
his wants, when he ccmies into the world. Hardly 
does he acquire the power of fo doing, at the end 
of ten or twelve years, whereas all other living crea^ 
tures attiun this capacity in the fpace of feme months, 
and Tery few require niore than four or five years 
to attain the age of tiw:urity. This feeming imper- 
feftion of man, is fo little fuch in reality, that on 
the contrary, it furtiiflies frefli proof of wife and ufe-' 
ful arrangements* We iind a compenfation and a 
refource s^ainft the weakneis of our firft years, ill, 
the tender affe£bion of our fathers and mothers ; 
alul if our progrefs i^ flow, it is becaufe our facuU 
ties demand and are capable of acquiring different 
ilegrees of development and improvement; The 
means of providing for our prefer vation, require 
much labour and capacity ; we are fufceptible of 
many more noble pleafures than other living beings, 
and which have their fource in ufeful and agreeably 
Vol. III. o 
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arts» to the knowledge of ^i^hicfa we can-o&Iy atidn 
by meaps of along education, andof maiDiyip»ecept& 
j(M&ed to the iibitation of others. How. muck ikac 
isnecfeflacy even to leam.our mother toikgae ? What 
dexterity is required even in the coxomoa art c£ 
agriculture and qther operations of rural aod domef- 
tic oeconomy ? With a body early endpvKed with its 
full ftrength, and a foul totally devoid of all know- 
ledge in arts, fciences, or even in the moil common 
and eflbntial aflEurs of ordinary life^ we fliouid be 
entirely felf willed and ungovernable, we fhould re- 
bel againft our parents and teachers. Since, there** 
fore, being in a ftate of , dependence is neceflfary for 
us, it ws^s alfo necefiary that we fliould notpoflTds 
too early, thofe powers which would induce us to 
ihake off a yoke fo indifpeniaUeand fo falutary. 

ON THE SOUL OF MAN. 

Evefy thing in the foul of man, as well as in his 
bodily frame, is directed by wife views, whether we 
confider his intelleftual faculties, or his moral qua- 
lities, and his innate propenfities. Men pofleTs the 
gift of reafon in comtnon, though it differs fo much 
in individuals as to the degree of their knowledge 
and capacity j this . difference itfelf, which at firft 
fight appears a defed, is in reality a perfeflion. If 
we had all the fame degree of penetration, and if 
every one found in himfelf all the refources of know- 
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lated to procure, it could not but be prejudicial to 
the ordinary intercourfe of fociety, which is, how- 
ever, fo ufeful in promoting the progrefs of learning, 
to the interefting conne&ions of fiiendfhip, as well 
as to that noble emulation which prefuppofes fdme- 
thing to be wanting in us, which we feel ourfelves 
excited to endeavour to obtain. The progreiEve and 
retarded development of our reafon, ferves to give 
more confiftency to its powers. Each ftep it ad* 
vances gives it frefh vivacity, and the difficulties it 
has already furmounted, infpires it with the patience 
and courage requifite to its undertaking new labours. 
The neceffity of a painful inftru£tion in our early 
youth, infpires us with a becoming miftruft of our 
own underftandings and a difpofition to (tudy and 
attention, which is a fource of knowledge, and the 
baft prefervative againfl: the error of imagination and 
the t)nranny of pride. The power which our minds 
have of acquiring more capacity and facility by ex* 
ercife is vifibly in its confequences, fometimes a re- 
ward to virtue, fometimes a puniihment inflided on, 
vice. The lad vice we have fallen into,always produ- 
ces agreater incapacity for theenjoyment of pure and 
noble fatisfadions, at the fame time that it producer 
an encreafe of mifery; fo, on the contrary, our 
laft ad of virtue encreafes our capacity for pleafure 
'tnd well doing. The ffloral feofe whicb all m^ 
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have of juft and unjuft, is a beautiful proof of die 
""noble origin of our fouk. However certain it is 
in fa£i:, that virtue and vice, what is right and our 
duty, can be proved to demonftratioA» and acknow^ 
ledged by our reafon, this inethbd would 9everthe<« 
lefs be inefFedual for the tnftrufidcm of the greatcft 
part of mankind, who are fo ftrongly attached tQ 
obje£ls of fenfe, and fo little capable of refle&ioft } 
had not God impreffed in their hearts a moral iif^ 
ftin£l, a confcience which a£ts fo readily aod fo 
' powerfully on us, becaufe its aftion addreffes itfelf to 
our ifeelings. Let the focial principle be flruck out 
of the fyftem and aggregate of our {ntipenfitk^ firom 
that moment mankind ceafes to be a natural fecietj, 
intimately connefted by common interefts and incli- 
nations. From the diverfity of our talents, of our 
faculties, and of our aq>act^s, arife our different ob- 
ligations and the fubordinations of fociety i wA oyr 
mutual deficiences in things effenlkl to our well be- 
ing, fupport and ftrengthen reciprocal and immuta- 
ble duties. If nature had not denied to another, 
fome advantage which fhe has bellowed on me, that 
other would be wholly taken up with himfelf> and 
would not think at all of me. 

Our ignorance of what h to be&U us in future^ 
feems an imperfection, but in reality conftiiules our 
felicity, it guards us in profpericy frcmi a prefomptu- 
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ous fecurity, and in adverfity from ina&ion and def-^! 
fair. 

We may augment the lift of thefe obfcryatioas 
oa the pbyfical and moiai flate of the betngs^ which 
compofe the fyftem of nature ;^ we may, I lay, aug^i 
meat it with a thoufand other obfervations made by 
purfelves if we are attentive, and inftead pf cafting a 
cardefs eye, and, as it were, by chance, on the fcen<n 
of nature, as we an too apt to do, refie& fisriouily 
on them. Thus man leams by contemplating him* 
felf and the world, to impreis his mind with the 
pcrfedions of the all powerful author of his exiftence# 
Can he poifibly improve in the knowledge of na^ 
ture, without feeling himfelf more ftrongly affeded 
with fentiments of admiration ; and would it be pofi* 
fible to remark every where the order and wifdom 
which reign in the arraz^ement of nature, without 
feeling ourfelves indted to reguUute our own con- 
dud by the rules of order and wifdom f No one 
can think more nobly, than he who takes occafion 
from every thmg to turn his thoughts to Gvod, every 
where acknowledging his goodnds, his power, bis 
wifdom, and his holinefs ; fuch refleftions muft en^ 
courage him to follow virtue. It is advantageous to 
ourfelves and others, when we thus labour to eiK 

'^ What is here £dd is chiefly taken from Derhafflti. That 
eisceUent vr^rkof Mr Bonnet intitled Contemplations on 
Nature may alfo^ be<:onfulted with great advantage. 
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large the faculties of our minds, confeqiieRtly, ta 
do fo is our duty. In bellowing on us reafon, 
God has entrufted to us this precious talent, that we 
might improve it. Can we poflibly pleafe him if we 
do not enter into his views ? And if we abufe or 
make no ufe of this talent, ibali we not be accounta- 
ble for it to him who has given it to us ? Has he 
not formed this univerfe that we might know and 
adore him in his workli, and that they might be a 
continually fubfifting proof under our eyes, of his 
ejciftence, of the continual care of his Firovidence, 
and of the obedience we owe to him. " He* doef 
*^ not immediately reveal himfelf to us ; the plan he 
^* has cihofen does not admit of it j but he gives ta 
^ heaven and earth th^ charge of announcing him a^ 
^^ he is. He has adapted our faculties to this divine 
'^ langu2^e,and he hasraifed geniufeswho have dived 
^^ into its beauties, and become its interpreters. Con- 
^^ fined for a trnie in a fmall and very obfcure pla* 
*^ net^ we have only that portion of light which is 
^ fokable to oar prefent ftate ^ let us carefully coU 
** led all the precious rays of this light j let us not 
" iofe one of them ;! let us walk by its brightnefs! 
^^ One day:"We fhall approach > the eternal fource ef 
^^ all light, and ihftead of coptemplating the artifi- 
^^ cer in the work^ we ihall contemplate the work 

*' This is the conciofion Mr Boimet draws at the end 
of his Conteinplati0h& on Nature.- 
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" in the artificer ! Now we fee things darkly as in 
" a glafs, but then we Ihall fee him face to face. O 
^' man, canft thou then difdain to attend to the 
" wonders of nature ! Favoured child of the author 
" of this univerfe, inhabitant of a world which he 
" has created by an efFeft of his benevolence, and 
" which he preferves for the well being of his crea- 
" tures, is it then in vain rfiat he has endowed thee 
" with rcafon ! Thou ufeft it only to torment thy- 
" felf, and make thyfelf the difgrace of nature j 
" thou dareft to defpife what offers the moft inter- 
" efting fpeftacle, and what the being of beings 
" judges worthy of exiflence ; contemplate ; all that 
*^ is fet before thee is but felicity. The whole crea- 
" tion is connefted with thy ufe and pleafure." 
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EIGHTEENTH LESSON. 



ON THE DUTIES WHICH HAVE FOR THEIR OBJECT 
THE QUALITIES OF THE HEART, AND PARTI- 
CULARLY ON THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR 
DESIRES AND PASSIONS. 

jHiFTER having treated on the advantages relative 
to our minds, we come next to confider the advan- 
tages and good qualities belonging to our hearts. 
The moft enlightened and beft underftanding, if 
confidered in itfelf, and feparate from its influence 
on the heart, is an advantage from which the pof- 
feflbr derives little or no benefit, and which makes 
him more unhappy than he would have been with- 
out it. Yes, with the mofl extenfive and the trueft 
information, with the knowledge of every fecret 
contained in the arts and fciences, with the m<^ft 
pt>fo«nd ftudy of heaven and earth, of the perfec- 
tions of the firft caufe of all that exifts, of the facul- 
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ties of man, and of his moft fecret difpofitions ; 
with the moft penetrating judgment, the moft cul- 
tivated underftanding, the moft refined tafte, wc 
may ftill be miferaWe and indigent, as to what con- 
ftitutcs our real good. It is heither our informa- 
tion, nor the extent of our knowledge, that can make 
us happy, but the ufe and jiift application we make 
of them to their proper end. Nothing can be more 
certain than the truth of this propofition ; but, per- 
haps, it is no lefs certain, that we are notfufEciently 
perfuaded of it. We flatter ourfelves that we ful- 
fil our duty 'in feeking after truth ; but the fenfe 
we have of its acquifition, its value, and its great 
utiUty, is not always accompanied with the ftill more 
precious advantage, of which we are too apt to lofe 
fight, that of applying it to ourfelves and to the 
regulation of our own inclinations. It is poffible 
to poflefs a profound genius, without having in our 
heart either humanity towards man, or love to- 
wards God ; we may fpeak with the tongues of 
angels, and be but as founding brafs and a tinkling 
cymbaL It is poffible to glory in a fuperior degree 
of knowledge in religion, in regard to matters of 
deep refearch requiring Jtrength of underftandingj^ 
and yet be, in faft, an Atheift, on whofe heart reli- 
gion has no influence j we may underftand all my- 
fteries, unite in ourfelves all knowledge, and even 
poflefs the gift of prophecy,* yet be as nothing y, 
* 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 
Vol. hi. h 
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what is woife» only a previricatdr. It is poffibte 
tti public tolumest filkd with the moft eaocellent 
principles of yirtue, and yet be tc^ally lininfluenced 
by them in our condu^ The undarftandiiig is not 
what contributes to ftiakc the heart virtuous, oa the 
contrary, it often poifons the mind» and bads it at 
VAy iitto the paths^of infidelity. Wliatever pains 
we take to acquire knowledge, whatevei' degree of 
penetratbn and liriidity of judgment we may attain, 
and whatever real and confiderabie ofe thefe attain* 
nkents may be of to fociety , we can reap no adrantage 
from them ourfelves, if they are merely produced 
by our mental powers and exertions of fdf love, 
without any convidion imprefled on Our heart of 
the duties thefe powers lay oa us to him who be- 
ftowed them, from whom we derive all the facul- 
ties of our minds, and who created us to m^e a pro- 
per ulb of them. Thefe faculties and the ufe of 
them, can only be fanftified by our inteniion to di- 
rect them ID the govemmeni of our will, to the im- 
provement of our heart and to general utility* All 
our knowledge is nothing when it is (mly for our- 
fel ves and for our own iatis&ftion that we feek to ac- 
quire, and that we value the pofleffion of it. How* 
ever high the rank they holdin mental qualifications, 
it is not In the firft; neither are they in themfelves, the 
final end we ought to have in view. There is nolund 
of^ndwledge fo entirely confined to the underfbnd-. 
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ing, biKt thalt> howeTcr remote it may £eem firom betag 
catcolated to infioence the heart, xaay be 9> appliedi^ 
when a noble indination to ad w^ and ufe our 
faculties conformably to the de£^ of the great diC* 
penfer of aU our talenti, leads us to fe^ k|K>w« 
ledge, to improve it^ and to employ tt properly. 

Our knowloige of moral truths which relate more 
immediately to the regulation of our hearts, is even 
prejudicial and difgraceful to us, in proportion as it 
falls ibort through our negligence, of that influence 
It ought to have on pur condud and inclinatioifcit 
Whatever our underfbmding acknowledges to be/4 
duty and a virtue with regard to ourfelves, to others^ 
and to our fovereign mailer, is an idle and baxretf 
knowledge, unlefa it influences and attaches our 
hearts. What name could be given to a difpofition of 
mind which, with the higheft degf^ of fuch know* 
ledge^ f}K>uld entirely negle£l to pradice it, or fbould 
even indulge in quite oppofite inclinations. The 
leafl that can be faid of it is, that it is a foolifh fci- 
ence, whilft a much inferior degree of the know-- 
ledge of truth, but fufBcient to make us good and 
virtuous, accompanied by the fincere and attentive 
pradice of it on all occafions, defo^es the name of 
heavenly wifdom. ^ He who has much knowledge 
but who ads in oppoiition to it, is from that drcum- 
ftance more unfortunate than one who is ignorant. 
The 1^ may become be^er whenever he is in the* 
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way of inftrudlon ; but what cact happen to change 
the enlightened man, who has hardened fai$ heart 
againft truth, 'by allowing it no 'influence over his 
fentiments and conduS; ? The angel endowed with 
fuperior powers of which he makes a bad ufe, falls 
into the ftate and mifery of the deviL Thus the 
bed informed man, who either makes no ufe or a 
bad one of his knowledge, places himfelf on a level 
with the fool br the, villain j let us never lofe fight 
of this alarming truths whilfl: feeking to acquire 
knowledge. We may be rich in fcioice and poor 
in virtue, or deftitute of fuperior powers of under- 
ftanding, and abound in noble qualities of heart ; 
be men in point of knowledge, and children in our 
pfa&ice, or children in knowledge, sind yet wife 
men as to our virtuous adibns and inclinations. We 
may acquire great credit in the world by the fupe- 
riority of our views and our principles, make pa- 
rade of greatnefs of foul and firmnefs of mind, yet 
be overcome by adverfity, (hew ourfelves prefumptu- 
ous in profperity, and fink under the lead mark of 
contempt ; and like a leaf agitated by the wind, trem- 
ble at the leaft breath of adverfity. In this cafe the 
fimpleft labourer who patiently fupports misfortune, 
is a hero in comparifon of us. We may devote our 
whole lives to learned fpeculations, and obtain there- 
by the applaufe of the whole world ; crowns of laurel 
and every mark of honour may furround our death 
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bed in it, yet confcience may place us on the rack 
and make Us die in horror and defpain 

As we have already obferved,* one only virtue 
properly . bebngs to the heart, viz. the intention 
deeply imprefled on it by reafon and confcience, to 
ad in every thing, without exception, in conformity 
to the end to which God has defigned us. From 
this prime virtue, fpring many other particular vir- 
tues and duties. The explanation I am to give of 
thefe, requires that I fhould recapitulate them; 
they confift in refpeO: and love towards God, the 
moderation and fubjeftion of our defires, juftice and 
love towards our fellow creatures, induftry in the 
duties of our ftation, contentment, truft in provi-* 
dence and entire acquiefcence jn its decrees. 

We have alfo fhewn, in the firft leflbn, which 
ferves as an introduftion to morality, that all thefe 
virtues are of infinite advantage to the foul, and'^ 
confequently, primary objcfts of duty. In elucida- 
ting them, I ihall fpeak firft of the pioderation and 
fubjedion of our defires, propofmg to myfelfio treat 
feparately of thofe duties which relate immediately 
to God. 

MODERATION AND SUBJECTION OF 
OUR DESIRES. 

Thefubjedion of our defires confi/ls in the pow- 
*5 Firft leffoor 
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er which the foul poffcfie^ of cautioufly imfoldiog 
and wifely regulating th« ad:ivity of our tiatwal de« 
firet) conformably to their end and objed ; to wea- 
ken their force when it goes too far, and continues 
longer than the objed requires ; to excite them 
when they are too weak to attain the end they 
ought to have in view ; in a word» to dired every 
inclination fo as that far from being prejudicial to 
others implanted in us, each may confpire to our 
ovm good and that of otheirs, as to their common 
and chief end. That fuch a power is an advantage 
abfolutely effential to us, is clear from a too ftrong 
or too weak a degt'ee of afie&ion or repugnance oc« 
cafioning a warfare between our will, and our con* 
fcience and underftanding, contrary to' the regulsir 
O^der which ought to fubfid in all our inclinations. 
Without this power, our natural inclmations which 
relate to th^ prefervation of our life and wdil bdng^ 
degenerate into hurtful paflions. The love of life 
and health becomes reftlefs timidity ; the deiire of 
ienfual pleafure effeminate voluptuoufnefs ; the de- 
fire of riches or the means of fubfiftence avarice ; 
that of efteem and promotion vain glory, pride a 
domineering fpirit ; and the defire of repofe and of 
V the conveniences of life indolence and idlenefs. It 
is the ofHce of wifdom, to reftrain all thefe defires 
within the bounds afligned them by reafon and con* 
fcience ; and it is in moderating our defires from a 
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principle of reipe& for the divine wiH, joined to a 
finn refoludon never to depart from this pradice, 
that conftitutes the empke over our hearts and in- 
clinatk»is, which is a conftant advantage and a fa- 
cried duty, as uritfaout it neither our own hgip}Mnefs 
nor that of others can fubfift. Inftead of entering in- 
10 deq[> reafonings, let us iliuftrate what has juft, 
been laid on our natural inclinations by feme exam- 
ples. 

FiMSTf The hve ^f Ufi and health is but n miferabk 
mid Jervik ptfiianimUy^ when we do not moderate and 
regt^te it c$nformably to virtue^ 

Eraftus is attached to life as if he ezifted, merely 
that he may never lofe it, and as if he enjoyed it on- 
ly in order to prolong it for fome years. Nothing 
is more dreadful to him than iicknefs and death, and 
he i& wholly occupied in finding out means to ef- 
cape and place them at a diftance. He is attentive 
to the flighted: irregularity in his conftitution, he 
watches wkh a puerile anxiety, over whatever may,' 
dther immediately or diftantly, affed his health.' 
He hears the death of a friend and inftantly turns 
pale J he fees a coffin and becomes as if deprived of 
motion. 

Is it then a life paiTed in dread and anguifli that 
he defires, and are not thefe perpetual alarms a con- 
tinual torment ? By this means he annihilates every 
purpofe of life ; the excefs of his attachment to it. 
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and the fear of a premature death with which he is 
tormented, is precifely what Ihortens his days. He 
never thinks himfelf out of danger, and Ihould any 
really occur, he would fink under it fooner than 
another, becaufe fear deftroys the courage and pre- 
fence of mind neceffary to the finding out refources. 
How many> mean adions is he led to by his ill re- 
gulated love of life ? It is to him in the place of 
duty, honour, iriendftiip, relationfhip, country, or 
to fpeak truly, it is more to him than all thefe put 
together. In order to preferve his fovereign good, 
life and health, he will ceafe to be obliging, com- 
paffionate, and ufeful. He will care little for others, 
whether they are fick or well, happy or miferable ; 
he fees only himfelf in the world, nothing but his 
own health and life can intereft him. How can 
companion find a place in his heart ? Self love oc- 
cupies it wholly and does not leave in it the leaft 
vacant place. Is it poflible to fuppofe he can have 
jany inclination to oblige ? Can we defire him to rilk 
his health, to weaken his conftitution, to wafte his 
ftrength ? Secure to him his own life, and he would 
fee unmoved all his family die around him, his 
friend miferable and his country in danger. On 
the other hand, let but his health or his life be in 
danger, and he will not hefitate to cover himfelf 
with ignominy to obtain fecurity ; if perjury and 
treafon appear to him neceflary for his fafety, he 
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will have recourfe to them without confidering them 
as unlawful means of prefervation. 

The love of life carried to excefs becomes a paf- 
fion, and in fo doing fatal to man. Whoever 
yields to it, facrifices his ferenity of mind, rilks his 
own fafety, and runs himfelf in the way of dan- 
ger. This paffion flifles in him the noble feel- 
ings of humanity, and above all, every joy and com- 
fort which even natural religion might procure him*. 
In fadt^ fuch a man as Eraftus does not view his 
life as the gift of a good Providence, who will con- 
tinue it to him as long as his Wifdom fees fit ; but 
a£bs entirely as if his prefervation depended on him« 
felf. In oppofition to this charader, let us place 
one of a perfon who knows how to furmount the 
natural love of life, and you will foon be convinced 
of the great advantage arifing from fuch a maftery. 

Emeftus loves life, as confidering it a gift from 
God to be ufed and enjoyed. He dreads intem- 
perance and all the fierce paflions as fo many 
enemies to life and health. He provides himfelf 
with ufeful occupations, and thereby invigorates 
his powers. His ferenity of mind is a balm to 
his body as well as his foul. He neither haftily 
wifhes for death, nor fees it approach with ter- 
ror. His life appears to him honourably employ- 
ed when he ufes it conformably to his duty, that is 
to fay, to the will of God. His zeal and conftant 
Vol. III. J 
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endeavour to a£t i^v^ll, makbs him find a ibbthuig 
recompence in an inward felf approbation, which 
pkc€6 him beyond the reach of adcidents, and even 
of the lofs of Ufe itfelf : if he is to be depHvedof it 
in the profecution of worthy defigns, praife w6f thy 
anions of ufe to focie^y, in labouring for the advan*- 
tage of bis family, his friend, his country and po& 
teritjr, he thinks It well loft in complealing his dc- 
ftination« A& he watches over his own prefervap 
tion without painful anxiety, he never loles that 
freedom of mind requiiite to form a fpe^y refotu*- 
tion for his own fecuricy, in cafes of fudden dangen 
The idea of a Ih*ovidence who watches over us and 
who prcte3s us, gives a vigour to his courage en- 
tirely of^fite to that dread of death which makes 
fo many others fhudder, and he enjoys the conu 
forts of life with more fatisfadton from thdr con- 
tinuance not being foiely dependent on Imnfelf. If 
he finds himfelf h. a fituation in which theXervice 
of his country, or of religion, makes it neceffary for 
him to facrifice his life to his duty, and to the ad- 
vantage of his fellow creatures, he will, though not 
infenfibjle to the lofs, overcome his natural love of 
life, which he will always keep fubordinate to the 
dictates of his confcience, and to the primary and 
facred obligation of refpefting the orders of God 
and the good of fociety, even at the expence of that 
life ; that is to fay, he will give up his Ufe with re- 
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figlnati69ft to him from whom he has received k, and 
who afiures him he (hall poifefs it t6 all eternity. 
Thut the fiibje^on of thi« pafSon is highly advati*- 
. tageous and brings its reward with it* 

Smconi^. The dejire offenfnalpkqfures confined with'- 
in €ertain limitations is lauful ; as is that propenfity one 
fex feels towards the dher^ in confequence of the order 
of nature eftahUfhed by God. 

A conftant application to confine this natural pro» 
penfity within the bounds which reafo& and confci- 
efice^ or, in other words, God himfelf has aifigned ; 
and a careful attend<m to refer it to its proper Ml^^ 
tiaatioii^ is^ m h,Qi^ to keep it in fubjedion. Indul* 
ged beyond thefe bounds, it becomes a difgraceful, 
brutal, and ferocbus paffion, for which reafon the 
power we acquire over it, is highly valuable and in« 
difpei^ibly our duty at all times, 

Cleanthus loves good living ; he eate and drinks 
not to fatisiy the natural defire of fubfiftence, but 
tcT prolong the pledure he finds in taking his food, 
to relifli its tafte, and multiply agreeable fenfations. 
He latisfies his appetite, and the mofi: delicious repaft 
does not, in the recoUedion, afford htm the fmalleft 
inivard fati^dion or comfort, except in the power of 
repeating it : But he muft take patience ; appetite can- 
not return till after a pretty long interval \ yet he is de- 
firous of continually enjoying thefame luxurious fen- 
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fations. His idlenefs leads him to avoid all labour, all 
occupation ; and by this very means he deprives him«^ 
felf of that greateft pleafure attached to eating, a good 
appetite ; which is only to be obtained by temperance 
and labour. Let Cleanthus be left at liberty to 
chufe the moil exquifite diihes and the mod: delid* 
ous liquors, his palate will for fome time be tickled ; 
but he deadens the organs of tafte, by the fre- 
quent and es;ceffive ufe of them j and reliihesfo much 
the lefs, as he feems to wifli himfelf all tongue and 
palate, that he may be the better able to enjoy his 
meat and drink* His paflion goes on encreafing ; he 
would willingly, if his conftitution permitted, do no- 
thing but eat and drink. Sad refemblance of a man 
to a bead ! You would in time fee him withdrawn 
from all foci^ety, at his table alone, without friends, 
without guefts, living only to gratify his palate, if 
by this folitary exiftence, he could better indulge in 
his epicurean life. 

. Cleanthus has a fortune which he facrifices to fen- 
fuality ; he flops at no expence to gratify hi& tafte ; 
but he is too much enflaved to his fenfes to confe- 
crate a part of his fortune to praife- worthy under- 
takings, unlefs forced to it by the dread of public 
difgrace. Talk to him of great aftions, ufeful ef- 
tablifhnients, generous deeds, he yawns ; what you 
fay appears to him a tirefome romance, becaufe he 
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has no congenial « feelings to eftablifh the truth 
of it in his own heart. If you fpeak with plea- 
fure of your enjoyment of a fingle plain difli, ia 
company with a friend, he is furprifed, and the 
bare idea of fuch a repafl alarms him. You drink 
wine of your own growth and take it foberjy 
and feldom, you are not the lefs gay and goQd^ 
humoured ; he confiders this as a mere ftory to 
divert him. Tell him that from what is fcrved 
at your table, and which, your appetite could al- 
low you to confume entirely yourfelf, you fre- 
quently difpofe of a part to fome poor perfon who 
has feldom an opportunity of tailing fuch food, 
and whofe hunger you take a pleafure in relie- 
ving ; he will laugh at this kind heartednefs and call 
it weaknefs. Thi6 fame Cleanthus allows himfelf to 
be fo much devoted to good living, that, at length, 
he requires a larger quantity to fatisfy him ; and he 
overloads his ftomach with the richeft food and 
highefl difhes, that he may find fomething capable 
of routing his appetite, which a quantity of com- 
mon food can no longer fatisfy. In regard to drink 
he takes oflF, at one draught, whole goblets of wine, 
inftead of fmall glafles ; and whereas he formerly 
contented himfelf with two kinds of wine, he now 
requires ten or twelve different forts. According to 
him a perfon camiot befaid to have drunk, unlefs he is 
tipfey ; he would not, however, get abfolutelydrunk^ 
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hot he never leaves oflF driaking wbilft die flavour 
di the wine is agreeabk to him. Cleantfaus, how* 
ever, obferves fome order in hig drinking ; hedrmks 
freely at dinner, and fome hours fleep clears his 
head ; he begins agam at fupper, and the repc^e 
of the night difpels his ftupor, and on v^aking he 
finds himfelf a rational being. He confiders time 
only as the rule which direds the intervals he efta* 
bliflies between his meals, and mankind as beings 
who concur in procuring him conveniences, and 
the means of fatisfying his appetites. Thus fenfu* 
aUty baniihes from the heart of Cleanthus every 
good inclination, and from his mind every princi* 
pie of duty. He weakens his health, fhortens his 
life, ruins his fortune, his honour, and even the 
very faculty of thinking.^ The violence of this paf« 
fion for eating is the caufe of his not enjoying any 
tranquillity, when he cannot gratify it; this cm many 
occafions makes him a vile flatterer, a cheat, and a 
villain. How can he be a good father, a good huf- 
band, -a good friend, a good citizen, a patriot, 6t a 
hero ? He refembles the mod voracious animal,fince 
he cannot reprefs this grofs appetite. 

Marcus, the oppofite charader to Qeanthus, is 
moderate in regard to the pleafure of eating, has 
it under comms^d and thereby enjoys it the 
more. The .fimpleft food, cooked and fealoDed 
by hunger, the refult of induftrious oaupation, tp" 
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pears as delicious, and evm more fo, to him, ia the 
company of his wife and children, jyr in that of a 
friend, than the moft exquifite viands are to Clean** 
thus. He feels his ftrength renovated by the ufe he 
makes of this frugal nourilbment, and feels himfelf 
fatisfied though he could take more ; a refreihipg 
liquor enlivens him and gives fieih vigour to his 
fprits* He might bear a greater quantity of wine* 
but he only drinks to encreafe his ftrwgth for the 
employments be is engaged in, not to flupify himfel£ 
His temperance preferyes him from humours by 
which he might be incon:imoded ; he feels no heavi- 
nefs in his limbs ; and the circulation of his blood 
not being impeded, he is always at liberty to ad^ 
ileeps quietly, and wakes ferene. He is hardly ever 
fuiceptible of ill humour and is lefs fubjed to the fo- 
licitations of vices, which have their fource in the 
bkiod, in a blood thickened and fuperabundaat. 
Thus he finds his temperance rewarded, though be 
is not fober merely from regard to health ; were 
he even certain the contrary pra£Hce would not 
hurt his confliitution, ftill he would not allow him- 
felf in any excefles. It is in fubmiilipn to the 
wife laws eftabliihed by God, that he keeps wirbio 
the bounds of fobriety, and makes that ufe of food 
which he knows to be mod! confonant to them. If 
he is deprived of ibme fen&tlons agreeable to the 
palate, he fupports the privation as of a thing he can 
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do Without. Perhaps he might be able to procure 
them, but it fecms to him that the expence they 
tvould occafion might be more properly employed. 
He {hares it with thofe who claim his attention from 
the ties of blood, merit, or neceffity. He wiflies them 
to enjoy fome indulgences as well as himfelf, and 
morte ftiU, if they ftand in real need of them.* Thus 
his fobriety has an influence over his own benevo- 
lence and contributes to the comfort of others^ Which 
is the happier man, the fober Marcus, or the intem- 
perate Cleanthus ? 

Another fpecies of fenfuality is the palHon of love, 
that natural propenfity which the creator has impref* 
fed on mankind for the propagation of the fpecies, 
and to which from motives of wifdom and goodnefs, 
he has attached lively fenfations of pleafure. When 
deviating from its proper end, it feeks its gratifica- 
tion beyond the bounds of a chafte and lawful mar- 
riage, it becomes ope of the moft culpable paf- 
fions, and can hardly be even mentioned without 
offence to decency and propriety. No pafBon is 
more licentious when not fl:riftly reftrained by duty. 
Nothing tends more to corrupt the heart, and to 
haften the approaches of death than this paifion, if 
indulged to excefs. ^ It becomes a rage which re- 
duces man lower than the brutes, and nature itfeif 
punifhes thefe excefles by the fevered pains, and re- 
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I%ion denounce^ againft it the wrath of Ood and a 
rigorous judgment* 

This paffic^9 which is in il&lf a devouring far^y i$ 
alfo capable of ftifiing the beft intlinatbus ai the ibuU 
It enefvat&s the heart and admits in^o it indolence 
and effeminacy, luxury and intemperance* There is 
no vice but wh^t is aUied to fome other, but this is 
the one which is conncfted with the greateft num^^ 
ber. It is incomfuitible with application to bufinefs, 
with that zeal w];dch produces great and laudable 
e^iterprifes* To attain its end, it praSices artifice, 
fpares no padns to corrupt, it has recourfe to ^r^ 
jury. It is as ingenious in fedUcing as it is eafi- 
hf feduced ; it infpires low fentiments, a^d. banifhes 
all ideas of decency. What a difgufting objefl: is an 
impure perfon, whofe countenance bears the impref* 
fion of impudence ! 

What melancholy and miferable objefts for foeie- 
ty are the viftims of incontinence. Befides their 
own lofs of innocence, what a diftrefs^to their fami* 
lies, what a torment to themfelves are thofe who 
have incurred this irreparable lofs ! The. facrcd ties 
of marriage broken and defiled ! But let us draw 
a veil over the abominations of this paffion, • and 
from its turpitude, kt us conclude, that it is a great 
happinefs to mailer this natural propenfity, that 
the peace of mind arifing from a pure and chafte 
heart, is truly. defirable. Thefe virtues teach and 

Vol. m. . K 
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wards the other fex, to guard agamfl: itif'iimpixlfev .ta 
prQ&rTC others fftofihfit ffrpoflifde^ wad fi) makfelUfe 
of eVery toeaiM v£ fobj^ng ^u3[ go^enaSAg- it M^ 
cordih]^ to the tales of: vk^ ; : asid* tbii ftdtQi/a pdn-^ 
dpieof^ obedieHce to.Gbd^ and of j^peEk.for kfae 
wife Views of ihe AUhighky fti jmpreffitig.' thisia- 
dinariohoEUQurhatbres. / - " 

, Cieon found metn^ ifahii youth, by tsheiaid^of 
reaTon and religion, to curb thiis i^tufeal piiopei&iity 
ib^ dangerous to virtue, and to inaintaih the felf :gra- 
tifylng rights and privileges of innocence and an irrer 
prbachable confcienc^. Modefty was his faithltil 
companion; he had good examples to direft him^ 
the tounfels of a fincere friend to fupport him, aiid 
the thoughts of that fupreme being who knows .ail 
things, ferved him as a ftiield againft the aflauks tdf 
carnal delires. He early became acquainted with 
an amiable young perfon whofe aiFedion and whofe 
virtues in(|>ired him with a generous and laudable at- 
fachment, ". If,'* faid he often to himfelfi " thou de- 
fiteft to attaiA^ the felixjitf of gaining this young 
perfon's affi^ohs entiirdy, ftudy to deferve it/ by 
following that pure ruleof condud: which may 
lead. thee to be' an induftrious man, endowed with 
tialetits and virtues, worthy of the inviolable attach- 
ment of one fo defer ving of being beloved. Inter- 
Ai& tb thyfelf feverely, and fmother in its rile every 
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thyfelf, if thy love for her had in it\aii^. thifig 
difhonourable. Q^^HBy.:^^^ worthily, acquire 
knowledge in the arts and fciences, and expeft 
a favourable defliny; the happineffi of poifefling 
the objeft of thy affeftion, if it will really be for 
thy felicity to obtain her. Let us become more 
and more worthy of each other, in an inter- 
courfe authorifed by virtue and decorum, and if 
thou haft not fufSoient ftrength to command thyfelf^ 
have wifdom enough to fly." 

At this time Cleon being arrived at man's eftate, 
enjoys in the fociety of this amiable woman, now 
his wife, and who has alfo made him a father, all 
the comforts of a happy union ; and he would not 
to obtain the whole world, relinquifh the fo gratify- 
ing thought, which his confcience recalls to him as 
a glorious triumph, the having prefe^ved his inno- 
cence. 

Young man, let innocence be alfo the ornament 
of thy youth, form thyfelf continually to the ftudy 
of wifdom, and ftill more to that of virtue ; that 
thus virtue and chafte love may conftitute thy feli- 
city in mature age. If it is poffible that thou 
fhould'ft be deaf to the voice of reafon and confcience, 
let that of religion, penetrate thy heart. * If any 
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maa defile die temple of God, him fliall God 
deftroy, for the temple of God is holy, which tem- 
ple ye are/ 

* iCor.iiLir. 
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NINETEENTH LESSON. 



CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING ON THE SUBp 
" JECTfON OF THE PASSIONS ; OF THE TRAN- 
QUILLITY OF THE SOUL AND OF PA- 
TIENCE. 

In the preceding leflbn, we have fpoken on the 
moderating and bringing our natural inclinations 
mto fubje&ion, and we have fliewn by examples^ 
how neceflary it is not to allow ourfelves to be en- 
flaved by the love of life and health, which ought 
to be fubordinate to the empire of reafon ; as mull 
be alfo that propenfity which leads us to what is 
properly called love and to all the pleafures of fenfe. 
It remains for us to prove that the lame muft be 
pra£dfed in regard to the defire of riches and ho- 
nours, before we refle£t more particularly on the 
tranquillity of the foul. 

Thjrd^ In two different characters IJbaU place be* 
f9(e ytrn the drftre of glory as frejudkial when it Ar- 
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C(m^s exceffive^ as it is on the other hand^ when kept 
within reqfonable bounds^ calculated to promote our own 
happinefs and that of others* 

The nbjefts of ambitioi^, or of the defire of glory, 
are innumerable. There are fome which from their 
nature or ufe are more valuable than others, though* 
even thefe which are mo(l:fo,do not communicate any 
additional value to the heart. Whea "we give our- 
felves up to this pailion it fills us with anxiety, leads 
us to piterHe and reftlefs undertakings, excites piide, 
envy, jealoufy, indifference, and contem^ forthV 
merit of others. If at all wounded-, it has recouffe 
to revenge and calumny, and what is moll lamenta- 
ble, it prevents the heart from attaching itfelf to 
Cfod* Whatevi^r way be. the object, which e^jcjites 
this defire. iA gferyj^ he it fi^wticgj, hirtha titjisfei 
richies, beaujty, c^^acity in ^rt$ ^nd.foi^noe^si cpuv , 
rage». authority 9 fomft piMrticuJiar Y{rju^^-:it i^.ftlw^yf 
a inirfortimc tpjiit There it joo.i»ffiQn vihiiEfe.fe 
fiafily miffes its. vm asrvsnity, aQ4 tfa^i! «i so (^^ i^ 
fff^^dicial tQjfociety^ whib uotbiqg if fo tpvi^h %ik 
teemieda$.m6d€!fty ;liid.iHtfi|iUty.. 

iTheagema^ a. prey. to the defire of b^ilg th^ygbl 
one b{ the isoft kanied. ma of his tki^; iyiSiin^ 
tliduian(^ tofmenti.. He ftudie^ mot to bedomq m»^ 
enlightened and more ufeful,.but to 1)4 a fchiOl?!!) tQ . 
gd: a riapte,. a^id toaW^ gfflwsTlfl l^dmiwflo^*: TWftat- 
eviercafiaar <»ic<^e bia^f ep^it^tio^^ \^ Xit^^ «Qi^ 
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dhdy^ iiowever good or vMul it may be. What- 
ever partajbes of the maJTrellouS) however uMefs, is 
A hi< pinion M«>rthy of hid attention. Every com- 
menilati(M9, frequently that of fools, fires him with 
hf&i ardow&r praife* He is engaged in compos 
fing a work of erudition, he fits whole nights at it, 
ri^s liii health, forgets his family affairs, feils in 
file dudes of fociety, merely to gain celebrity. Hq 
is applauded, and what advantage does he reap 
ftpfa his Iqjbours ? Glory ; but what is the glory ? 
Tfaqfe wor&s, thofe founds, thcrfc glances oT the eye, 
thofe geftures by which people exprefs the confi* 
deration in whi^h they hold him, are they fure proofs 
of realefteemf How many ignorant people, how 
mwy depraved people are to be found amongfl: his 
panegyrifts ? I will, however, allow, Theagenes, that 
they are all connoifieurs, good judges, and that they 
really think as they fpeak of your merit. Are you 
the happier becaufe otiiers confider you as a prodi- 
gy of learning j are you the wifer, or the more vir- 
tuous, for their thinking you fo ? An illnefs may at- 
tack you, ^h&n'engaged on the tenth volume of your 
immortal work ; will your erudition make it lefs 
painful ? Will your reputation for learning enable 
you to fupport reverfes with more calmnefs, or to 
meet death with more fortitude ? The end you pur- 
fue, is it not uncertain to the greatefl degree ? The 
work of Theagenes is modeftly criticifed j he is ira- 
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mediately in a rage. Pantheus is a man of merit 
and oltains more commendation ; Theagenes feels 
his glory hurt^ he cannot endure a rival. Panthe- 
us ought not to be compared mth him^ and he 
endeavours to depreciate him. Pantheus defen^ 
himfelf modeftly^ Theagenes is heated; gives a 
loofe to injurious language and to attrodous im- 
putations againft the honour of his adverfary, of 
whom he becomes the declared enemy ; merely be- 
caufe he too much admires himfelf, and feels tha the 
is too infignificant to bear without envy, that any 
other perfon ihould much furpafs him. 

If we praife this proud Theagenes, he wiUnever- 
thelefs defpife us, becaufe he elleems himfelf infinite-*^ 
ly more than us. He wiU alfo defpife us if we do not 
praife him, becaufe in his idea we are too little inform- 
ed or too ill difpofed, to do juftice to his merit. At 
lead, he Mill regard us only in as much as we are blind 
worfliippers of his opinion, and that we continually 
offer incenfe to his vanity. To whom will he do d 
fervice if not with a view to his own reputation ? 
Suppofe you are in an obfcure ftation, but have me- 
rit, only you are not known in the world ; if you 
ftand in need of his ailiilance, be aflured that any 
one who flatters him more than you do, or who 
can procure him more celebrity, will be preferred. 
His heart is fhut to every feeling, excep^ what af- 
fe&s his on reputation. Buried in the midft of his. 
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bookft^ k feems to him that nothing lives aivi 
breaches ift all the world around him. The care of 
his reputatidi makes him inacceffible to every other 
card ) and if his hibours were not ufeful in fome 
way iadireidiy^ our fcholar would be merely a proud 
and kiasy reclitfe, who would propofe no other end 
to himfelfi than that of drawing crowds to his re- 
treat, to prefent their offerings j fo that nothing might 
be fo mtich talked of as his retired life. He might 
bd compared to thofe enchanted dragons we are 
told of in romances^ as' being employed to guard 
treafures they themfelves are unacquainted with, but 
which.. they do not allow any one to approach. 
Theagenes (hews himfelf unjuft, whenever he thinks 
it necefTary to his vain glory that he fliould be fo. ' 
He Will be a negligent father^ an imperious friend, 
a troublefome colleague, and on all dccafions his 
own enemy ; pride being what moll expofes us to , 
fuffer from the pride of others, from their contempt, 
or from their malicious remarks. Let us fuppofe 
Theag^aes had been born a king or a prince, and 
that he was ambitious of heroic glory ; he would 
engage in battles as he delights in literary warfare j 
be would make rivers flow with blood to obtain the 
glory of victory, he would rifk his life to gain lau*- 
re\i ; whole nations drowned in tears would not af- 
feft him, provided he could fatisfy his envy and his, 
5eak)wfy; he^vrould make war againft whatever 
Vol. III. jj 



power refufed to bow before him, he would defolate 
one province, if he could not conquer another. Vain 
glory is a torment and a fource of calamities. Gould 
he even be fo great a favourite 6f fortuhe as to find 
it always faithful to him, fo as to fulfil allhis ^^lifhes^ 
would he be lefs a prey to anxiety f No, a paffion 
for fame is a fire, which ndther time nor reputation 
can extinguifli. 

How much happier is Crates ! he afpires'to virtue 
and merit, rejoices in the acquifition of it, and in 
the refped and applaufe it procures him. He makes 
his glory confiil in the performance of his various 
duties, in the ufe of his. talents and the advantages 
beftowed on him by Providence. He acknowledges, 
he loves, and eftcems merit in others, becaufe it is 
a duty and a virtue fo to do ; he labours to improve 
his own, as his deftination requires. He is not in- 
fenfible to the fatigue of conftant labour and appli- 
cation, but he encourages himfelf by the reflec- 
tion that he can do nothing more honourable than 
confecrate himfelf to the benefit of others, nor fhew 
himfelf more grateful to God for the privileges be- 
ftowed on him, than by confidering them as gifts 
which he by no means deferved better than others. 
The conviSion of his defefts joined to his perceiving 
that many do not ftand in need of his afliftance, that 
others have a no lefs ufefuL capacity than his own, 
and that it is fooliih to attribute to ourfelves the 
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merit of advantages xft hold entirely from Ptovi- 
dence, keeps him humble. Labouring more and 
more to become worthy of the approbation of hea- 
yen, how can he be proud ? He bears charitably 
with the faults and failings of others, takes pains to 
corred them, and refle£ts on }iis own. If he is refu- 
fed the diftinftion his good qualities deferve, he does 
not apply himfdf the lefs to their improvement and to 
the acquiring additional ones. As he does not pre- 
tend to more efteem than he deferves, his reputa- 
tion is the more folid ; and the time, care, and la- 
bour which others fpend in appearing what they are 
iiot, he confecrates to making himfelf as ufeful as 
poffible. How great a happinefs is it to him to 
conciliate the afiedion of worthy and enlightened 
people! Belides enjoying the approbation of his 
own heart, he may alfb be certain of obtaining that 
of him, who is greater than our hearts, as the apof- 
tle exprefles it. . Free from the anxieties attached 
to the love of &me, he poffefles true glory* Were 
he likely to meet with perfons who could view with 
an evil eye his enjoyment of thofe lawful advantages^ 
which his application and diftinguiihed talents have 
procured him; has he not deferved them? Mufl 
not the happinefs of Cratejs appear to us to be ve»f 
great? 

The difire^ wealthy the iwe and purfuit cfii^ mere' 
Ij for ibe fake of pffejpni it 9 anJ tbwf f<f make' tie . 
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Pi$Mm the end^ is tie reverfing erd^ amtrs^ U rn^rn^ 
an irregular defire^ and the loweft J^des rf avarice* 
He who feeks to acqwre wealth &r who makes ufe ^ it 
merely to fatisfy his mm Jenfmdity^ his vanity j and the 
whimfies ^ his imaginationy feeks and employs it in a 
manner repugnant to its proper ufe ; he is the iaufi of 
imhapfnnefs to himfeff^ and makes UmfelfpMtf ofinjuftk^ 
towards others. . 

' Sempronius fe^s riches, not to fhut them up ill 
his coffers ; he k not fo foolHh as that. He c<m- 
iiders them as means of obtaining certain ends 
which he propofes %q himfelf. His fortune is al- 
ready confiderabie^ but his vanity requires a ftitt 
greater expence. His fenfes and his imaginati<^ 
demand one thing to day and another to-morrow : 
can he ever be fufficiently rich ? He favps where he 
ought not to oeconomife, and is avaricious that he 
may be prodigal in favour of his vanity and his fim- 
fuality. Wealth is the means of procuring our own 
advantage and that of oth^r^ ; with regard to Sem- 
pronius, it is merely the means of gratifying his paf- 
iions andcapricest^ Can he poffibly condu^ himfelf 
wifely in following fuch guides ? To^ay he wants to 
fatisfy feme whim ; it will coft him a certain furt 
and he contrives to lend money at great intereft*. 
Thus he makes hi& cupidity ferve to fupply his v^ 
nity» He gives miferably low wages to his fervants, 
but clothes them in rich liveQ^ } his avarice comes 
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and harnefa, a more fumptuous houfe, and more es- 
teniive grounds, are things which his imaginadoii 
reprefents to him as highly worthy his defires, and 
impoffible for him to do without. He was not for^ 
merly a man who would kccept prefents, but he no 
longer makes any difficulty of receiving a large funt 
j(br fupporting the claims of a client not very fcrupo- 
lous as to the juftide of them. This arifes from his 
defire of figuring in the world without diminifliing 
his wealth. Thus through ^K^tever channels his 
avarice makes his riches circulate, they return load- 
^ with frefli flime to the muddyfpringsfrom whence 
they derive their fource. 

Sempronius caufes his own unhap{Mnefs. He per- 
verts the ufe of money, and this paffion oanndt but 
pervert his heart. What he fpends fetves only to 
foment his irregular, fooliifa, criminal, or ndicn- 
lous paffions. He endeavours to make, a foolifh 
corapromife, between the defire of encreafing hss 
wealth and gratifying his vanity* 

Harpagon, who loves money for its own fake, is 
the Have of a ilill more vile and prejudicial paffion. 
He does not propofe enjoyment to himfdf, he onfy 
wiflies . to acquire, to treafure yp, and to keep his 
treafure under lock and key. It is enough for him 
to know he is rich, that his family will be fo after 
his death ; and if he extends his views any further. 
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it is to the idea bf paffing in the world for a man of 
opulence. He is agreeably flattered when he fees that 
hisfortune encfeafes,and this inflames him with a de- 
fire of poflei^ng fuch immenfe riches as nothing can 
annihilate. The fear of lofing what he pofiefles ought 
only to make him cautious, but to him it is a conftant- 
ly corroding anxiety. Harpagon refufes himfelf ne- 
ceffaries to augment his fuperfluities ; he allows no- 
thing to his own pleafure ; we cannot wonder he 
fliould be no lefs againfl: what might procure it to 
the members of his family. He will never be at 
peace till he has enough ; and when will he have 
enough ? Never, fo' long as he can get any more. 
How can he enjoy tranquillity ? If to encreafe or 
preferve his wealth, anxiety, artifice, meannefis, hard 
heartednefs, the want of equity and charity appear 
to him neceflary meaos^ will he be able to refifl: em«> 
ploying them ? 

No good fentiment can be found in a heart, where- 
in this paiSon predominates. Harpagon makes an 
idol of his gold. Yet what is this gold ? He facri- 
fices hid repofe to an advantage of which he makes 
no ufc, and by his avidity he deprives others of their 
fubftaoce, or of the conveniences of life. Does not 
reafon lay this to his charge as a crime ? The de<* 
fire, of riches ftifles entirely the light of his under- 
ftanding, and he has ao longer any except for the 
gratifxcatioa of his cupidity; every fentioiefit ^f 



probity and humanity is equally baniihed from his 
heart; can we admit as a queftion, whether. Harpa- 
gon is unhappy ? 

By confining the defire and ufe of riches within 
juft bounds, we fliall fee that when thus regulated it 
is agreeable both to wifdom and peace of mind. 

Decius labours to acquire wealth for the fupport 
of his family. He is careful to preferve and en-» 
creafe it. As he is an ceconomift, he has lefs an- 
xiety in proportion as he is at lefs expence. He 
prOTides himfelf with what is neceflary, and thus he 
enjoys his fortune, or the fruits of his labours. He 
confiders what he poffefles as a depofit entrufted to 
his care, and is benevolent and ready to aflift others 
in proportion to his means. 

He has in view the good of the perfon he obliges, 
and not the return he may exped from him. In- 
duftry is his delight, and he confiders the power of 
being ufeful to any one as a reward for his labours. 

The comfort he derives from aSiing well, nou- 
rifhes in his mind his fentiments of humanity ; la- 
bouring to promote the good of others, he procures 
his own. He obferves that it is poflible to poflefs 
the greateft riches^ and yet to be expofed to num- 
berlefs evils in life, to bodily infirmities, to reverfes 
which may bring ruin on his houfe, to the falfe im- 
putadon of envy, to the fhares of the wickejd* to 
the anxieties of his own heart, to the attacks of his 
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enemies; a&d caa he imagine that the defire q£ 
iftrealth inchules all the wiihes man can form for his 
own happinefs? He cannot be certain tluit thi» 
wealth may not in part, or entirely, be taken from 
him^and that he may not be for a time deprived of 
the means of fubfiftence. This makes him ufe what 
he pofleffes with circnmfpe^Uon^ that he may not 
hare to impute to his own conduct, having dnvm 
thb misfortune on himfielf ; and as he conf^lts hi^ 
duty attentively, in regard to the ufe he makes 6f 
his fortune, he trufts entirely to Providence^ allihde 
events which are not at his difpofaL 

He dreads that poverty for which he could hove 
only himfelf to blame, and arms himfelf with cda^ 
rage to fupport patiently that, to which he may be 
expofed vnthoat any fault of his own« Decius fees 
himfelf beloved and efteemed, an inward iatisfadioa 
accompanies him every where, he enjoys his for-* 
tune,' he is exempt from avarice, his heart is filled 
with kindnefs and benevolence ; he bleffes IVovi- 
dence, relies on its prote&ioh, and finds his happi* 
nefs in the prudent ufe of his fortune, and the mo* 
deration of his defires in every thing relating to ex* 
teirior advsmtages. 

Amongft other good eifeds produced by the m* 
tioftal employment of wealth, without which riches 
would be a misfortune rather than a bleffing, we 
may reckon prcfervation from the folly of efteeming 
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thtm beyond their juft value ; the refolution to do 
without them, whenever we cannot poifefs them by 
lawful means, and entertaining a generous contempt 
for the goods of fortune, whenever they ftand in op- 
pofition to the good of our fouk. This difpofition 
is a felicity to all who are aduated by it, no lefs than 
it is a duty and a virtue. Outward advants^ges have 
certainly great influence over our comfort. It is 
undoiibtediy pleafant to enjoy at the fame time, reOtU 
tude of mind and good bodily health ; to be rich in 
virtue and abundantly fuppliifd with the necefiaries 
of life ; to enjoy our own approbation and that of 
others ; it is defirable to be free from all vice and 
bodily pain ; to feel no want, and never to have any 
injury done to our reputation. But we live ih a 
world in which no fituation is perfeft, and where 
every thing is fubjeft to change. It is not always 
in our power to obtain the pofleffion of exterior ad- 
vantages, or to preferve them when obtained. Thcfe 
advantages are various and we are frequently in 
want of many of them. No condition is fo happy as 
not to be fubjed to many privations ; and did we 
pofTefs the greateft portion of wealth, rank, reputa* 
tion, and health, we could not build with any cer^ 
tainty on its flability. . In faft, how fuddenly are we 
often deprived of thefe advantages without any fault 
of ours ! That calm difpofition of mind on the lofs 
of thefe advantages, and which enables \xs to endure 
Vol. III. M ' . 
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vfith patience the evils of life with which we are 
threatened, and from which we have no power to 
efcape, muft neceflarily be a great blaffing to man 
fubjed to fo many revohitions* This difpc^tion to 
raife ourfelves, by hopes and confiderations of an 
elevated kind, above the inconveniences and fuffer* 
ings attached to our nature, that intrepidity which 
makes us &ce an inevitable danger, and that pru«» 
dence which wonderfully diminiihes even great evils^ 
form th^ afiemblage of thofe excellent qualities, we 
denominate tranquillity of mind, courage, humility, 
and refignation to the decrees of Providence. Who 
can doubt but that the efficacy of thefe virtues, in 
ibftening the inconveniences and troubles of life» 
encreafes our obligation of attending to their culti- 
vation in our hearts i 

PATIENCE AND TRANQUILLITY OF 

MIND. 

Patience and tranquillity of mind are predoua 
and indifpeniable qualities. They ferve to weakea 
the difagreeaUe and painful impreffions we receive 
from the want of certain advantages, or from the vari- 
ous accidents of life. There are evils which no fore- 
fight, no prudence can prevent ; diftrefles which no 
induftry, no human power can remove ; evils which 
arife from the imperfedions of our nature, and 
which the moil confummate virtue cannot entirely 
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avert from us, becaufe the mod confummate virtue 
has ftill its weak aad defeftive parts. Patience and 
tranquillity of mind fortify us againft all thefe evils, 
fo as not to allow us to feel a cowardly dread of 
them when they threaten us at a diftance, nor to let 
a flaviih fear add to what is in itfelf already fuffid- 
ently painful. Thde qualities are aUb ufefiil in mo* 
derating all our uneafinefs, whenever they aflail us, 
and in counterbalancing pain by fome pleafing fen« 
tixneat capable of producing that effed. Tranquil- 
lity of nmid is as far renjioved from natural harih- 
nefs^as from the fantafHcal infenfibility of the Stoic* 
It is the dfeft of wifdom and an empire over the 
pailions. It can never be indifferent to us whether 
we endure pains and furiva^ions, or whether we dp 
upt fuffer from either; the propenfity of our hearts to 
the enjoyioijent of happinefs^ prefcribes^ to us the en« 
deavour to avoid and free ourfelves from fuffeiings : 
but a heart formed to tranquillity, maintains it by 
wife reflections and jufl: ideas concerning real good 
and evil. This tranquiility acquires ftrength by the 
confideration of its being our duty to fupport the 
evils and inconveniences inieparable from our nature, 
feeing we are men, and not pure intelledual beings. 
When we have not brought thefe evils on ourfelves. 
by our own feult, we gain refolutioil by reflefting 
that they are difpenfed by a fupenor being, who 
fiends them wifely and even for our good. Be 
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thefe fevils the melancholy confequence of our own 
imprudence, or of our irregularities, tranquillity of 
mind foftens the juft difpleafure we conceive againft 
ourfclves,. by the virtuous repentance we feel for 
our faults, and which is an earned to us, that in fu- 
ture, we fhall be more circumfpe^ and moderate. 
It keeps us from melancholy and defpair, by excit- 
ing us fo to ad, as that the errors we have fallen 
into, Aould turn to our advantage by wife reflec- 
tions, and lead us to bear our evils patiently in the 
hope of affifliance from Cod. There are many mif- 
fortunes which we may avoid or lighten, when &re- 
nity of foul leaves us at liberty to feek the means 
of fo doing, and that we preferve fufEcient Ibength 
of mind to make a proper ufe of thefe means, with- 
out allowing' ourfelves to be difcouraged. TranquiW 
lity of mind contributes to procure us ftrength and 
ferenity, and thus frees us from many evils, or, at 
lead, diminifhes our keen fenfe of them. There 
are many people who derive entirely from imagina- 
tion that weight of mifery which opprefles them. 
Tranquillity of mind which is the refult of reficftion, 
takes from a£lual evil the terrifying appearances 
with which imagination clothes it ; it preferves us 
from a puerile failure of courage ; leads us to think 
thstt if the want of great wealth, which we could ufe 
wifely, is an evil, there is, at the fame time, a great- 
nefs of mind, and a fource bf tranquillity, in being 
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able to defpife the goods of fortune, as not being 
eflential to our happinefs ; the moft eftimable men 
have known how to do without them, and to be con- 
tent with little. Suppofe thou haft poffefled them> 
and loft, them without any fault of thme own ; is 
not this coniideration a great comfort. Perhaps 
their encreafe would have corrupted the goodnefs 
of thy mind, or have awakened in it fome evil pro« 
penfities. Suppofe thou haft enjoyed many ooave- 
niences of which thou art now deprived ; happily 
they have never enervated thee ; and as to the in- 
difpenfable neceffaries of life. Providence will not 
withhold them from thee. Does not this foothing 
hope afford thee very great confolation ? 

The tranquillity of mind which is produced by wife 
reflecHons, leads us to oppofe to every difaffreeable iip- 
preffion, the idea of fome greater good. It is aifuredly 
painful not to obtain the praife we deferve; to lofe the 
good reputation our virtues have acquired us, by thi 
calumnies and arts of men ; to be expofed to infult 
and contempt after having had the fatisfadion of be- 
ing efteemed. But how greatly is the bitternefs of 
thefe* privations mitigated by tranquillity of mind. 
" The lofs I have fuftained,'* thou wilt be apt to lay 
to thyfelf, " is confiderable.*' But after all it is 
only an exterior good, it is the echo of thy fame 
which is no longer heard; but it is itfelf ftiUJn 
thy own power ; it fpeaks to thee frcrai the boc- 
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torn of thy heart. Thou haft loft nothing of 
thy real excellence, having chiefly had in view the 
poformance of thy duty,, even though the whole 
world ftiould judge thee unfavourably. The appro- 
batiqn of men adds nothing to thy true greatnefs, 
ijkCiither can their blame diminiih it. *^ From the 
^* elevation of that place, to which thou haft raifed 
^^ thyielf by.thy virtues, look on thofe arrows, dar* 
^^ t^d^ainft thee from thofe founderies where ca- 
^^ lumny clings, fee them fall without force at thy 
*^ feet. Elevate thyfelf ftill higher and intrepidly 
" trample on them."* 

Thy worth, or thine innbcence, will not remain un- 
knpwn to gpod men, and that eye which fees all 
things remarks and appreciates thee, even though 
all the world ihould mifconceive thy value. The 
moft noble minded men defpife the applaufe which 
fools have refiifed to them ; and gteat minds have 
heagrd the rail^eri^ of folly, without difcontinuing 
their tranquil prpgrefs in virtue. Follow their ex- 
ample, an4 feel the pleafure of a£ting well, without 
bdng diftusbed. by unjuft reproach ; in ib . doing* 
confifts true greatnefs of foul.. Would'ft thou be that 
wretch who enjoys a reputation which he has not 
defervQd) who courts it meanly, and who fliews a 
contemp^t^e anxiety to preferve it ? What after all 

**The French tranflator fiippofes this to be a paflage, 
takn from Toong^s writings* 
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is reputation ? An uncertain and equivocal found, a 
vam phantom ! What is a real objed of fbame ? 
Vice. How can we overcome the fear of men ? By 
fearing the Almighty. Take courage then, let duty 
make thee intrepid, do not ihew any hatred againft 
thofe vho calumniate, who ridicule, who infult 
thee ; avoid them from prudence, tire out their ani<- 
mofity by thy benevolence, and force them to1)lufli 
by thy wife and virtuous condu&. Pkrdon the in- 
juries they do thee, and if fhou canft not fecure thy- 
felf from them without having recourfe to legal pro- 
te&ion, defend thy rights with moderation and with- 
out bitternefe, againft thofe of whom thou haft caufe 
to complaiii. Thus it is that a noble tranquillity of 
mind fupports us under the heavieft calamities. It 
is certain, however, that this tranquillity of mind, 
cannot be at all times invariably the fame ; but it 
foon regains frefh ftrength, though the weight of 
misf6rtune may fometimes impair it. It may allow 
itfelf in the expreffion of regret, but it will never be 
hurried into violence. Wifdom and virtue always 
a&rd fupport, and teach moderation in the midft of ' 
the heavieft afflidions. 

This firm difpofition of mind in the midft of long 
and great fufferings, conftitutes patience, which in 
the profped of a far fuperior and endlefs felicity, 
gives us, even in our moft painful diftreifes, the pow« 
€r of fupporting them without murmuring. In« 
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fiead of allowing omrfelves to indulge in any feeU 
ings of hatred towards men, or cojnplaint againfl: 
God, it leads us to acquiefce in the decrees of Pro* 
vidence, even fo as to be thankfull, as for a benefit^ 
for the trial to which it has feen fit 16 call us. If 
this difpofition of mind is called on to face dan- 
gers, it becomes iniiepidity ; and when we refolve 
to ezpofe burfelves voluntarily to the evils of life, 
which the good of our fouls makes it our duty 
to encounter, it becomes magnanimity, and finally 
heroifni) when we triumph over the ordinary and 
natural apprehenfions of death, our mod terrifying 
foe. Is not this difpofition ot mind admirable, and 
can we poffibly do without it ? What throne is fo 
elevated a^ to be fecure from falling or recdving 
fome ihock ? The mod fortunate amongfl: men to- 
day, may perhaps be the mod unfortunate to-mor- 
row. Does not our wealth often fall a prey to cun- 
ning or violence? May not a thoufand accidents, 
which we can neither forefee nor prevent, fnatch 
them from us ? However powerful a monarch may 
be, can he be certain he has nothing to fear ; have 
we not feen kings perifh in misfortunes, which they 
have long flruggled ineffe&ually to efcape ? How 
quickly the flower of youth fades under languor 
and ficknefs ! None of the agreeable circumflances 
belonging to our outward condition are entirely in 
our OM n power ; amongfl: all the evils of life, there 
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16 none we can confider asfar,ftill lefs,for ever retno 
vedfrom us. Young people, allow me to recommend 
padence, as I am better acquainted with the viciifi- 
tudes of life than you, and have endured them longer; 
arm yourielves with patiencefrom your earlieft years. 
Learn from the flight contradictions you meet with 
in your younger days^tofupport yourfelves under the 
more diftreiling ones, which you may, I might ven* 
ture to fay infallibly will, encounter in future life; 
from the labour your iludies may coft you, learn to 
fuftain the burthen of the poft which you may one 
day be called to fill ; from the want of prefent con- 
veniences, learn to endure more important privations 
which may await you in niatiirer age ; from the lit- 
tle f efpeft the narrownefs of your fortune may ac- 
quire you in the world, which cannot be imputed to 
you as a fault, learn to rife above the court that 
may be paid you, fliould you obtain the goods of 
fortune, at fome future period ; and from the in- 
vefliives any of your companions may utter private- 
ly againft you in anger, learn not to be too fenfibly 
affeSed by the bitter and unmerited reproaches you 
may be expofed to in public. Learn from flight 
variations in your health to fupport the total lofs of 
this bleffing, perhaps prolonged by the languor of a 
conilant valetudinary condition. What fecurity have 
you, in fadk, for the continuance of your health, even 
in its mbfl: flourifliing ftate, or that you fliall long 
Vol. III. N 
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ptekrytk in full vigour ? Leani from petedMagfllM 
teafonable expet^atkm you had indulged of having 
your appUcation rewiirdedy wbi<^h has been difaj^pobi- 
ted,n<$t to allow yourfelves to be overcodit byfinding 
that hope of fome etaploymeift felladooy^ t(4iich you 
e^peded to obtain in future life« Does eteryfeffoti 
of merit find himielf in poffeffion of a fuitabte csffic^ 
th4g moment he defiresi it ? Study, then^ to furmount 
fbofe obftacl^ in youtiehreS^ which obftrua you in 
ihe career of your dudes^ and which draw you aikk 
from the paths of induftry an4 virtue ; riefolve alfo 
to defpife the railleries which a ftrift attentic^ to the 
p^r£>rmance of your duties may draw on you, and 
to hold in the feme contempt, that approbatioft 
whi(:h you might obtain, by giving way to the vid^ 
ous folicitations, and following the feducing eitam^ 
pies of the vicious, however high theit ftatiMi i 
ftudy, I repeat it, from henc^ forward^ to form your 
minds to that courage which you will heteafbr find 
fo neceiTary, wh^n, being arrived at mature age, you 
may fill fome plact in fociety, have to petferm 
its duties, to defend the interefts of religion and 
truth. Accuflom yourfelves not to give way to any 
fear of men, neither to their flattering praifes, not 
to the menaces of the great ones of the eattfa ; on 
the contrary, learn to triumph over whatever is 
mofl apt to create feat in life, by thfaiking that ytm 
are called to dp fo by duty^ Be not difcouraged if 
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ia y<wi? earty y«rs you da »ot faceted accordjijp 
XQ jK^ jT^afowW^ wifbw* " It w,'- fey* a facrcd 
Wrt^ffl " good fPT 51 «W th*t b^ b^r the yok^ in 

TrawquHlity of mipd raife? us above many for- 
raw«9 aad fery^* as an aotidote againft the bitten 
«¥«ot$ rf Ufe; but >^mwd>er that it is the fruit of 
n^l^Stmni ai^d of ferious meditation. To attain it 
m& oiuft b^ve fri^qurotly reprefcnted to ourfelvei 
tbetoall value of corporeal advantages and the goods 
of fortune, and have fre^ our imaginationi from 
the illufipns and iklfe ojplnionB which feduce them. 
This trauquilUty of mind is fJfb produced by the 
moderation of our defires and pa0ions- We muft 
nearly acquire a habit of reftrainmg our inclinations 
within the bounds of our real wants, to regulate 
them conformably to the end for which they have 
be^ impi'efled on our nature, and, on proper occa- 
£on^» to deny our&lves even inno^^n;: and allowable 
gratifications* Tranquillity of mind and patience are 
£E)rmed by e^^ercife } it is neceflary we fhouldfrequent- 
ly have wiflied to poffefs them j and that by following 
praife. worthy refolutions, we may daily. ftrive to ac- 
quire them } we muft frequently have overcome a 
firft emotion occaiioned by fome misfortune, and by 
the aid of reafon haye appeafed thofe feelings of 
peeviftmefs and ill humour to which we are fo prone. 
* Lament of Jerenit iii* v, 27. ' 
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The perfuafion that advantages exifl: fuperior td 
thofe of which we are deprived, and the cohfidera- 
tion of the powerful affiftance to which we can' have 
recourfe in our troubles, is the chief fource of tran- 
quillity of mind. It is, therefore, incumbent on us 
to afpire continually after the attainment of good 
inclinations, to fiilfil all our duties, and to put a firm 
truft in the proteftion of the arbiter of our deftiny, 
fo that the courageous expe&ation of an inevitable 
evil, may prepare us for it before it arrives, that an 
unihaken refolution may difpofe us to bear it with 
fortitude, and that an heroic patience may fupport 
us under it, even during its moft obftinate and vio- 
lent continuance. As it is religion efpecially which 
prefcribes thefe virtues, from it alfo we derive the 
. moft powerful motives to the pradke of them, in 
the ptomifes of eternal felicity in a future ftate. 
All the fufferings of the prefent time, are but flight 
affliftions when compared with an eternity of happi- 
nefsj by one who already feels himfelf infinitely blef- 
fed, in the eflfeft this divine perfuafion operates on 
his mind by faith. 

Finally, we ought frequently to recoUeft that the 
evils and inconveniences of life, have a falutary in^ 
fluence on our wifdom and our virtue ; that in ge- 
neral, thofe who have been exercifed by adverfity, 
are moft ufefu! and ready to affift others j that it is 
often^ more difficult to fupport profperity well than 
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adverfity ; that it frequently happens that deep dif- 
treffes lead us to a durable ftate of felicity, in which 
we could not have maintained ourfelves with ho- 
nour, had it not been preceded by theTe diftrefles. 
We mud accuftom ourfelves to recall often to our 
minds the fmall value and uncertainty of all exteri- 
or advantages, and not to negled thofe lefs lively 
but more permanent pleafures, which are indepen- 
dent of outward contingences, attainable in all fitua- 
tions, and calculated to confirm us in tranquillity 
of mind. There are many people who do not pof- 
fefs what is neceflary to them, becaufe they will not 
wifely make ufe of a fmall advantage which is at 
cheir difpofal, and of which they might repeatedly 
renew the enjoyment ; and alfo becaufe they dif- 
dain and take no pains to procure to themfelves thofe 
fatisfaflions which nature places equally within the 
reach of^ all men, to which all without exception 
have a right to pretend, and in which are to be 
found confolations fitted to revive the heart which 
feels them, amidft numberlefs trifling uneafinefles. 

Enjoy the advantages granted thee1>y the Almigh- 
ty,- and endure chearfully the privation of thofe he 
withholds. Each condition has its inconveniences. 
Would'ft thou dare to think that God who is chari- 
ty itfelf has forgotten thee ? He beftows more than 
we deferve, and never what may be prejudicial to 
us. ' * 
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ON HUMIUTt. 



vjlrtiiQ* th^ without it then; espft^ no real mysrit, nor 
f ru^ p^a^f of mUid, ev^ were it poilible to re-uiut^ 
all gopd q^^Uiie^ iiukpendent of humility. Witlu 
out. b^t^itity there is no truth in us, this virtue hx- 
^mg for its balls 9- ju(l; ki^qwl^ge of o^rfelves^ of 
Othfsr j9Pt€^, aOfd^^f the jbeing ^ko is the iour^e of all 
ftrk&iQn^ tbf: priiQ^ipIe of opr exiftepice and of our 
pri&ferv^tiojl in ^very rno^awf of our liv^, Oppo^ 
fed to bvAiiUty is pride, itf greateft enemy i which 
t^rm^ it iQgsanaefs and fprgetfuUiefs of our dignity ; 
infulti»g uui reproachful terms, though frequently 
j^ot withput wilhing tQ ftnd it in every other perfon. 
In feft, with whatever ^romplacency pride confiders 
its own preiumpticm, it h^tes to fiixd it in others i 
and .ui^twithftaading 9II x}^e ridicule it endeavours 
to throw on humility and modefty, it frequently at- 
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t^hss itfdlf to modeft perfons^ and feei^ at eafe lA 
their fbciety. It is a certain proof tbat humility is an 
excellent tirtue) fince it is fought even by its greats 
eft enemy ; and that pride is difgufttng even to thoie 
in whafb chziz&er it predominates^ finoe they bm^ 
not endure it in others. From this remark ariiies 
the reafon giveii why the majority of mankind are 
proud^ and the kffer number humble, it is^ that 
feeling ourfelves to k>ve humility in others, we flat^^ 
cer ourfelves that we poflefs it ; and as we hate pri^ 
otit of omfelves^ we fancy we hate it in oiarfelves 
alfo. It is impoflible from inward convidion, not 
to own that humility i^ the foul of all the virtues ; 
we wifli to poflefs it ; but the mifchid^ is« that in^ 
ftead of cultivating it in our hearts, we content our** 
febes with merely allowing it the approbadan of omr 
underftanding. We cannot, however, difown that 
pride is a very deceitful inclination, we declaim againfl 
it when we percdve it in others, prudently reprefs its 
iallies^ whether in words or outward demonflra* 
tions, that it may not be perceived in our own coii- 
dud, and we fancy we have conquered' it in rear 
lity. 

But what is this amkble virtue, this humility ? 
Ptfhaps it confifls in a juft fenfe of our weaknefs^ 
the low opinion we. entertain of our merit and poiy- 
ars i or the fincere value we fet on the talems Wf 
perceire in others. If it is nothing more, it is iar 
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from being the firm bafis of virtue j thcfe fentiments 
may be produced by natural temper, fecret pride, or 
at moft,may be only aftrong eflFort of reafon. It is pof- 
lible to think unfavourably of our own talents, and 
very advantageoufly of thofe poffeffed by others, be- 
- caufe we do not juftly appreciate the one or the other; 
This is not humility but want of judgment. It is 
poflible to form a juft eftimate of our own good 
qualities and defeds, not to attribute to ourfelves 
merit we do not poffefs, to own our faults and im- 
perfcfitions, and endeavour to correft them, yet to 
^ be vain of thefe very qualities. We may make a 
juft comparifon of ourfelves with others, weigh 
their talents and advantages equitably with our 
own, percdve and acknowledge wherein they exceli 
us, ihew them all due refped and efteem, and not 
have, however, the lefs pride in our hearts, in re- 
gard to fome other advantages we may really poffefs. 
Our talents are fo various, and fo different in degree, 
that we readily admit the pre-eminence of another, 
in certain pafes, at the fame time that we fet forth 
fome of our own advantages in oppofition to thefe, 
which appear to us a compenfation ; or we volun- 
tarily yield to another, a higher degree of merit, 
whilft our own appears to us of no lefs value, con- 
fiderkig the particular circumftances in which each 
of us were placed. Crito determines equitab^hat 
Cleon poffeffes great depth of genius^ and efteem^ 
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this quality in him ; ^* but he has not however ,'' 
fays he to himfelf, ^^ that quicknefs of underfland- 
ing in which I am fo fuperior, and which procures 
me admiration/' Crito is right, but he is proud 
of his quicknefs of underftanding, at the very mo- 
ment that he feels an humble fenfe of Cleon's fupe« 
rior depth of genius. He alfo has a juft idea of his 
own fpecies of underftanding, he acknowledges that 
Marcus pofiefies a warmth of imagination far be- 
yond his ; he does him juftice in this refpeft, and 
only values himfelf on his quick and delicate kind 
of underftanding. Moreover, it is poffible to confi* 
der our talents, powers, and virtues, which we efti- 
mate properly, as fo many gifts from God, and yet 
be vain of them. Few carry folly fo far as to think 
they derive their talents and faculties from them- 
felves. Lelius owns that he derives from God that 
eloquence by which he is diftinguifhed, ^^ but as 
God has thus favoured me more than others,'' fays 
he to himfelf, " I certainly poiTefs a great advantage. 
Did not God forefee, that I ihould make a laudable 
ufe of this diftinguiflied capacity } was not this the 
motive which induced him to beftow the gift ?" You 
fee Lelius confiders his eloquence as a gift from 
God, but he is not the lefs difpofed to dwell with 
c0||(placency on all the application he has ufed, in 
acquiring the graces of elocution, in attending to alt 
Vol.111. o 
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the rufes relative t6 the ^rt of ff)eaking (tfeW:erifeg 
^hich he has with ftiuch pains giined a competent 
knowledge), to all the divfers examples he has col- 
ieded, from the perufel of the orations of ancient 
and modern orators, and which he has by refleAidri 
appropriated to himfelf. He alfo dwells with com- 
placency on thofe endeavours accompanied by the 
facrifice of his repofe, and many of the comforts 4nd 
conveniences of life, by whicli he has attained that 
eloquence which hus procured him fuch great pVe- 
fent advantages ; reckoning tip alfo at the fariii time 
thofe which may refult from it, by its influence on 
the virtue and good tafte of future generations. 
Thus he oflTers incenfe to his own vanity in regard 
to his eloquence, and whilft he acknowledges ba- 
,ving received this fuperior talent from God, he flait- 
ters himfelf that he is more deferving oJF the favour 
conferred than any other perfon. Fat froBl beliijg^ 
humble, he is really proud. 

We may alfo from precipitation, or error ift judg- 
ment, fail in the juft eltimation of our own good 
qualities and thofe of others'^, without being at all 
the more humble by fo doing. 

Thefe refleftions may fuffice td,difcover to us the 
nature and excellence of true humility. Thi hkdx- 
ble man is he who confiders his talents, whdipft: 
fmall or great, as gifts from Crbd, totally unmeri- 
ted and gratuitous ; who ufes and improves tfeem 
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]^ tl)^ viw, huiSiHjiy; has qhAjm in fh? eye$ o£> 
mcpa, 9#4 f^Y^ if^ the %h( of Go^,i M^b render it. 
^cwi^y of Ij^ng r^i^ed firft ampugft the virtue^. 
It if a cq;Ln^tly fubfifting graii^ude towards Qo^. . 
It is attended by a fenfe of pur own: failings and. 
def^p^ ; ^cites a;:;^ in ^s to n^gled no n^eana^ 
of becoming better j and infpires us with iBduU:> 
geqqe^ {kati^nc^, and cftpulefqenficui, in regard to tbe^ 
imperfediops of others. It makes ps ufe our ta- : 
lents the more laud2(|[)ly, in as much as it refers 
them with hqmageto tbq creator^ from whom it 
acknowledges them to be folely derived. They are 
fo many gifts frotn Gpd which, in that rcfpefl:, hu- 
mility highly values in oth^s, as w^ll as thofe ta^ 
lents which itfelf poffeffes J but byjconfidering them 
as wholly unmerited, it is guard^d_^gainft allfelf 
coidplacency ; and the perfuaf)on iji^.^eU that the 
beft ufe that can be made of them is ^f a^l time» very 
defeaive, is a ftill further prtfepcvatiiKe againft all 
pride in the poflfcffipn* " What (hpuW ^ be," fays 
the wife, virtuous, and humble man tp h^^nfqlf, how- 
ever great his degtjje^pf virtue and wifdqj^, and to 
wfaateyer rank or fprtui^ ftrenuous eflfofts on his 
I^may have raifed hiiji, ^^ what ihould I^ be, had 
" I not been endued with capacity ? If I have im- 
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^^ prored it, bow Uttle merit have I ia fo dc^g^ whetf 
^^ I dedud what I owe to education, to the advan- 
*^ tageous circumftances of the family I was bom ki, 
'^ to the friends I have had the good fortune to pro-' 
"cure, to the conftant health I have enjoyed, and 
** to all the outward circumftances which were not ' 
** under my direftion ? From whence had I thefc 
** affiftances and happ;^ opportunities ? To whom do 
**I owe my^difpofition to ftudy, my inclination to • 
*' undertake and perfevere in it i and who has main- 
^^ taiiled in me the will to do right, and the capaci- 
" ty to diftinguifli what is beft to be done ? Do I 
"derive all this from myfelf ? What are my fitua* 
^^ tion, my fortune, and all the advantages I poflefs ? 
*• Gifts which I have not merited. O God ! to 
^' whom I owe all that I poflefs, preferve me from 
" pride arid prefumption/*. r- 

Humility cannot be feparaied from truft in Pro- 
vidence, and from a fentiment'of love to God, which 
caufe;3 it to be attended with joy, as well as with fe- 
rious refle&ion* If humility makes us blufh on ta- 
king a view of our various faults, and of the quali- 
ties in which we are excelled by others, this (hame 
is temperied by the ferenity which refults from a 
good confcience« The fame humility which makes 
us feel our imperfedions, decides at the fame tiiql| 
on what we may juftly and with fatisfadion value 
ourfelves. Humility doea not forbid us the juft 
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fenfe of whatever is good in us, it only oppofes an 
improper felf love. The more it reminds us of what 
we are, and of that in which we are defeftive, the 
more it ammates us to corred and improve our- 
felves. By humbling it elevates us, whereas pride 
lowers us by a deceitful elevation. As humility 
points out God to us as the univerfal fource of every 
good and perfed gift, it difcovers to us the maligni* 
ty of envy, which is nothing but difcontent with 
the lot Provideiice has beilow^ en us. By remo- 
ving from our minds the flattering imagination of 
our own fuperior merit, it frees us from numberlefs. 
mortifications occafioned by pride, which leads us 
to pretend to an efteem and confideration, propor- 
tionable to the high opfauon it gives us of ourfelves, 
and which others are well pkafed to withhold from 
us. Pride is an impudent beggar who craves de* 
monflrations of deference, and who, frequently re- 
puUed, exclaims againft unjuft' treatment; or if any 
thing is granted, thinks it is by no means what 
is equal to its deferts. Humility, like a modefi: 
beauty, is always more diitinguifhed than it fuppofes 
itfelf to deferye, and obtains a degree of eftimation 
far beyond its hopes. It cah feldom be diflatisfiedf 
as it is wholly void of pretenfions. 

The greatefl part of our difcontent arifes from the 
proud opinion that we are not fa happy as we de- 
ferve to be. From how many torments and amde^ 
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tits fiidi^d ^^'^ delivered by hunoaiity^ is^Iiich vroiild . 
baifih ftom out mindu this erroneous ojiioSon* Thus» 
ia relation to our fojptimeV cecoaomy is iaid to be. 
the heft revenue^ thQ feioe may be feid of humility^ 
in regard to our p^aog^ o£ toind. It teaches us to be 
fatisfied \vitb littb^ ib& more fa as tj^is iittk is not 
eixtirdy our due;, and jtecdves the overplus v^ith f^ 
much the more fads^dion^ as it is lefs inclmedr^x; 
Gonfider it as a recompends due to its merit. Prid%. 
on the contrary, creates to itfelf a thouiand fantaftir 
cal wants which it cannot fatisfy* It has never a 
fufficient degree of fortune oi- health, it if never fnf- 
iidaitly eiteemed, hbrei/'i^r treated with theaf&i^on 
it tl^nks \t$ due. HunuUty oppofes this foolifh de- 
lire^, which is nourii};Ked b^vx>ur idolizing attachment 
ta ourfehres, and this iab|e&the humbb heart traa- 
qml and happy, a^v 

Humility has a mar.Tellpns;Jnfluence on our con- 
4u£): iafociety; it mak^s us affable, and dii^Kxfed 
€d oblige,. whiUt pride fliew&iifelf equally aSiuatqdiiy 
Mi love, and by indMevence and contempt for others. 
Hum^y readily brings itfelf ko the lerel <)f thofe 
who are inferior, efteems their mo(l .trifling good 
qualities, and places' others K)n«a ffX)ting with itfelf, 
by forgetting its own Tupferiqrity^ or by tbm[xcring 
its fplendour with modefty, fo as liever tp allow 
it to wound the feelings of any perfi>n whatever. 
It makes ufe of its fuperior powtrt with gratitude tisi 
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God, to ^hbm.it refers all its ^dry ; and liar froiii 
being oftentktioUs, the weakeft geniii* fe nevier ex* 
pofed by it to the mortificilioh of b^iilg made fenfi^ 
ble of its own deficiencies ; it even helps thdfe of 
inferior underftandings to forni opinions at whtctl 
they themfelves are furprifed. l^t fees with indul- 
gence the faults of others, having always its owii 
before its eyes j and efteems the fmallell advantages 
pofleiled by others, as gifts beftowed on them by 
God himfelf. It remarks foinething in every one's 
charifter to their advantage, bfecaufe it judges equi- 
tably, to which, not being prevented by felf love, it 
yields the fuperiority. It never afpires to appear in 
fociety other than it is ; without being anidous to 
obtain a pre-eminence, it afts with a noble frahk- 
hefs, and being moderately occupied with its own 
concerns, is the more difpofed to attend to thofe of 
others. But pride is a moft troublefome compani- 
on. It is perpetually wounded and mortified, and 
being fo, it contrafts a degree of ill temper which' 
it infiifes into fociety from a fpirit of revenge. 
The humble man furnifhes no occafion of diiOTa- 
dsfeftion to others ; and as it is feldom that his mo- 
deft pretenfions to efteem are wouhded, he is al- 
ways on friendly terms with thofe with whom he affo- 
dates. No one's fociety is more agreeable than tftit 
of a perfon who, to great merit, unites much huAii- 
lity. This virtue takes from merit that impoiGng 
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air, that tone and language, which is with fo much 
difficulty endured in fociety. It is true, a perfpn 
may artfully put on an appearance of modefty, bat 
' the difguife is foon feen through, however ably it 
may be adopted. On the other hand, when mo- 
defty exifts in the heart, it imperceptibly, and on all 
occalions, communicates to our outward anions the 
charm belonging to it, makes the flighted: fervice of 
friendihip and focial intercourfe appear great, by the 
manner in which it is performed, and encreafes the 
Talue of the greatefl, by its attention to keep the 
importance of it from appearing too ftrongly to the 
peribn who receives it. Caprice in focial intercourfe, 
which generally accompanies pride, is never to be 
found united with humility, which is the more plea- 
fing to us from not exading thofe deferences to 
which it might have a right to pretend. The mo- 
deft and humble man may make himfelf much more 
ufeful than another by the qualities of his under- 
ftandingy or the advantages of fortune, by which he 
is diftinguiihed j the ignorant are willingly inftrufted 
by him, becaufe he inftruds without the oftentatipn 
of fuperior knowledge j the vicious willingly receive 
his advice, becaufe he tempers the harfhnefs of cen- 
fure with affability. Modeft merit excites confi- 
dence ; we diftruft that merit which is accompanied 
by pride ; modeft merit makes its way with great 
and (mall j that which is attended with pride dif- 
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daoo^ this ^p^pach of it$ inferiors, and ii entirely 
excluded from accef^ to its fuperiors. The. bumble 
man's merit enga^ds our imitation, whereas the over- 
bearing difpo&ion of pri^e, fets t$ againft merit it- 
felf. Opprefled inpoc^nce does not hide. itfelf from , 
one wbofe ailiftance it can hope to receive without 
humiliation ; and haughty vice will always prefer 
receiving relief frbm the perfons who make it feel 
their fuperiority the leaft. -Humility aflFords us the 
mofl: certain means of acquiring the efteemof the 
wife, the affedion of the worthy, and even, as has 
been already remarked, the approbation of the pre- 
fumptijous. If our merit is fmall, pride will reduce 
it to nothing, whilfi; humility will give it luftre. >If 
our merit is great, pride will lower it, whereas hu- 
mility will gain it more efleem, and raife this efteem 
even to admiration. 

Suppofing thefe rcfleftions juft, what a treafure 
to the foul is humility ! All things concur to make 
it beloved and fought after. It is cheriflied by* hea- 
ven and earth ; reafon and religion approve and 
prefcribe it. It eftablifhes peace in the heart and 
give$ luftre to its virtues. It excites us conftantly 
to become better, by not allowing us to attribute to 
ourfdlves an imaginary value. It influences the good 
and comfprt of fociety in the moft advantageous 
manner. It makes our merit more eftimable, our 
faults more deferviHg of indulgence. It makes our 

Vol. III. p 
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goocf qualideg more iifeful to others, and theirs more 
adTantageotts and agreeable to us* It rewards iis 
not only becaufe it conveys a pleafing fisnfation to 
our hearts, but aHb by the approbation, the love, 
the eftcetn, and the admiration it procures us from 
others. < 

Heaven, earth, reafon, and religion unite againil 
pride. Every thing declares it to be a tie, an ufoT'^ 
pation, a folly, and a torment. It corrupts the 
heart, ftifles reafon, difturbs our own rep<^, and the 
peace of fociety. It injures our powers, and prie- 
vents our improving them to the degree we ought. 
Reafon denominates it an infurredion againft truth, 
and religion a revolt againft the Almighty. PHde 
alone would prove the corruption of human na- 
ture, did no other fitoof of it exift. How caa k 

fubfifl in a creature who does not owe its esdR&ict 

» 

to itfelf, nor is capable of preferving it ? Who can 
no more derive from itfelf the power of moving a 
hand or a finger, than it can direft the courfe of the 
ftars. Muft not this paffipn be a tare fovm in the 
heart of man by his great enemy ? In as much aiB 
humility is an excellent virtue, pride is a deteftable 
vice J how happens it, neverthelefs, that we have 
fuch a propenfity to pride, and that we find it fo 
difficult to be humble? One of the maxims of Roche* 
foucault, though it feems like a paradox, is in faft 
true, it is thus exprcfTed j <^ many are willing to be 



d4!«our, but Ho one chufes to be humble/^ It is^if- 
ficQk to ej:|>laili boor we cah be oskwitlihg: to ac- 
knowledge^ that with regard to the fo^k&on and 
prefervadbn of oar facukiei^ we axie entirdy depeii- 
dQit <m God^ at the fame tione^ that. we <ta&m)t but 
ackno^^ledge diat we hold otir exiftehce from biifi. 
It k doubdefs thia iame pride, fo natural to us, whiqh 
k one of the ftrongdl reafons why fo many yfho af e 
pttfTed up vnth it^ hate or defpife the Ghriftiaa r^M- 
gkm« This leli^oii fttqit us of ouf owb merits of 
our pretended excettencs and righteoiifflefs, teach- 
ii^ us that the gbty we.afpire to» does not belong 
ID ttS)« that we are fianert, unable by our own 
fivengtfa toforlake out fins, and. obtain our own 
fsmdification; that in order to our falvation we 
ftsuid in need of a divine juftite imputed to us by 
graoe^ The proud man defires to iave himfelf by his 
own works, and to earn the felicity of heaven by 
painful obfervances^ rather than humbly to have re- 
courfe to juftificotioQ by fidth, and confequently to 
obtain falvation as an undeferved and gratuitous 
gift froin God. Let every one examine his own 
bean to be convinced how much pride is humiliated 
by this dodrine. Pride would frequoitly rather be 
deprived <^ life, than have its ierrors, its foolifli ac- 
tbns5 its faults, its trifling and unworthy inclina- 
tioiis, its bafe views, and its hidden defigns, known 
to the world ; yet foch a man idolizes himfelf. He 
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would be fhocked that any one fliould kno^.fiVfetf.a 
part of his imperfedions, and all the £aife gla))^i:0f 
his pride, which neverthelefs leads him it) px€tMd 
to a tribute of univerfal refped and adfnii-irtiQO* If 
he confuked reafon ever fo little, he \^ouId.co9ipjre- 
hend that this pride, fo frequently infpired by biltb, 
riches, beauty, flrength, the advantages inJitertted by 
anceft-ors, i^ the mod un£Dunded claij^ for tbe^de-* 
fire of gloty ; however, by this pride is acigeinder^ 
and nduriflied in the heart* Pride i$ not confined 
to little minds and frivolous uiiderflaiidings i^ it flips 
into tliofe of a fuperior caft and which thiiik nobly. 
An aft ^df inicommon •vittiie oftea gives ^birth to 
pridcj and the moft pious ientiment, the moft com- 
plete viftory over a viiSous ipaffion, a iiervice per- 
'formed to fociety in the noblefl .manner, niakes us 
take afecret pride in ourfelves, and deify in our 
hearts thdfe ads of virtue as juft fubje^ of ielf ef- . 
teem, A pious man was in the habit of ikying, '^ I 
am more apprehenfive on account of my virtues^ 
than of my fsiults and my fins; the firft eafily be- 
tray me into pride, the laft bring me back. to humi« 
lity.** Let us then be particularly on our guard 
againft the pridfe infpired by virtue, but which alfo 
goeth before deftruftion.* Let us meditate deeply 
6n this falutary precept of Jefus Chrift ; " when ye 
ihall have done all thofe things which are command'* 
* Prov, xvi. 18. V, 
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cd you, fay we are unprofitable fervanu, we hawci 
done that which it was our duty to do.*** " If we 
detire our reward from pride, what recompence have 
we to exped: from God, who has made you to 
diflfer from another. What have you thiat you have 
not received, and if you Have received, whdefote do 
you glory in it, as if you had not received it ?**t By 
what philofopher was pride ever fo effe&ually re- 
futed as by this humble apoftle. Howev^, our good 
works are not without their value, even acoordii^ 
to the evangelical dodrines, though theydo iio( com- 
municate any pretenfions to merit which can be ur- 
ged in the fight of God. " Who ever faid,or heard,*' 
as« Luther exprefles himfelf on this fub^fi:, ^' that ^ 
good works are nqthing ?** I would not give up one 
of my fermons, one of my* public leffons, one of my 
writings, no, not one of the moft infignificant works 
I have ever performed, or may perform, for all this 
world could offer. I value them more than life, 
though life is more precious than any other poffef- • 
fion ; for if what I have performed is a good work, 
it is God who has performed it by me, and in me* 
And though by no fuch good work I can juftify my- 
felf, (which can only be done by the redemption and 
grace of Jefus Chrifl, which can alone procure our 
juftification, ) yet being performed to the praife and 
glory of God, with a view of being ufeful to ibfi 
* Luke xvii. 10. v. f 1 Cor. ix. 7. 
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r&Matum.ofiOur neighbour, it becoiDes by tbis dou- 
ble itttemioDi beyond compariibn more valuable 
thahali the treafurea pf the world. In what, then^ 
doeg the tsue dignity of roan confift — moft aflured- 
ly in.humility* 

What coniUtutes true human glory, the glory of 
the wifcr? The luiQwledge of himfelf ai^d of his 
own nothingnefs ; this inward convidion, which arifes 
in tfae.bQttom of his hes»*t, all that I am, all that I 
rpofiefe^ I do not hold from myfelf ; whatever I have 
received I will enjoy with gratitude, contemplate it 
eadi day with fktisfa&ion, and! ufe it without think- 
ing I have any way deferved it. If, O man ! thou 
^ 'art deaf to this voice, bow thyfelf down, fall prof- 
trate in. the duft, declaim on the vanity of ev^rj* 
thing human ^ even in the duft tbou wilt nourifii the 
groffeft pride ! 
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TWENTY-FIRST LESSON. 



ON UNIVKICSAL BENEVOLENCE, ON TRUST IK QOD, 
AKI> RESIGNATION TO HIS WILL. 

X o conclude what remains to be faid on the men- 
tal advantages effential to our felicity, we will fpeak, 
in the firft place, of univerfal benevolence, and, fe- 
condly, of truft in God and refignation to his will, 
as being qualities of the heart, abfolutely neceflary 
to our happinefs. 

ON UNIVERSAL BENEVOLENCE. 

This benevolence confifts in a fincere and efre£tu- 
7I defire to procure, as much as in us lies, the hap- 
pinefs of all the intelligent creatures on earth, as 
having one common origin with them, and being 
equally the objeft of God's love, which extends to 
the whole human race. 
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However this propenfity may be weakened, it cer- 
tainly fubfifts in fome degree in every heart. We 
feel ourfelves inclined to ferve others, independent 
of any perfonal intereft. We cannot help approving 
and efteeming in them, the noble difpofitions to be- 
nevolence, and thofc actions by which they are ma- 
nifefted, even when no poflible advantage can arife 
from them to ourfelves. We experience a compo- 
fure, .a fecret and fatisfaftory approbation of heart, 
when we have contributed to the happinefs of 
others, though by the lofs of fome advantage ; when 
we have faved them from fome danger by expofing 
ourfelvesj foftened their pains and troubles by our 
attentions, by our labours, and by the facrifice of 
fome comfort of our own. The more difinterefted- 
nefs we remark in the benefaftors of mankind, the 
mor^ efforts of genius, the more faligues and facri- 
fices it has coft them, the more they have appeared 
to have had the advantage of others folely in view ; 
and the greater the number of thofe to whofe fer- 
vice they have devoted themfelves, the more meri- 
torious and worthy of affeftion will they be. We 
naturally feel equal contempt for one who'feems to 
have laid afide every fentiment of humility ; and 
who, entirely abforbed in himfelf, is infenfible to the 
happinefs and misfortunes of others, even though 
they Ihould be inhabitants of another country or 
lived in another age. All this proves, that univer- 



ial benevolence is a propenfity in unifoiiwith the 
very eflence of our fouls, in which it has been im« 
planted by our creator himfelf. 

We may ftrengthen and improve this moral fenfe 
in ourfelveSy by the affiflance of reafon and prac- 
tice. We may and ought to convince ourfelves of 
the great advantages derived to fociety from lhi& 
virtue, and how agreeable it is to God. We ma]; 
apply it in a prudoit and reafbnable manner to^the 
general and particular good of thofe with whom wp 
live or may live, and according to the different re^ 
lations they bear to us, by birth, fituation,.and other 
particular circumftances in life. This wifdom, this 
prudence is requifite in the exerctfe of univerijSLl be- 
nevolence, if we wiih to enter into its views. 

Every man has the fame pretenfions we have to 
bappinefs, and is our equal as to his primary and fun- 
damental conftitution. There exift for him mental 
and corporeal advantages, advantages which affe£); 
his life, advantages which affed his reputation, or 
in which he has a property. The intereft we take 
in bis happinefs muft fhew itfelf relatively to thefe 
advantages ; by a fmcere endeavour to procure them 
for him, to fecure to -him their poifeflion, or to im- 
prove tfaem for him, according to his neceffities, or 
in proportion to his capacity of enjoyment. 

This inclination to promote the happinefs of 
others, may be exercifed in various ways, fometim^ 

Vol. III. <^ 
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by our advice, our encoun^emeBt, our gdod offitel, 
or even by our exaitipk ^ fometimet by pec4ttimry aP 
fiftance, or by reconnnendsittons to olhersi; fem^ 
tiines by the facrifke of our hoihh and of our itfe^ 
if conducive to the general good. 

True umverM boaevoleiice, ought^ therefore, ta 
be a fincere indmation to make others happy, sot 
fwtti interefted luotives, of felf love, andvam gkiry, 
but, as wi^atl other virtues, from a princ^Ie of re* ' 
§pe8t and love tovrards the common iather of the 
btrmati race* It fliould be a livdy diipofition., ani* 
Acting us at ali times to undertake and execuu 
whatever may be for the advantage of nnnkind^ and 
which fliould be fupported againft all 'obftacks^ by 
the hope of obtaiiiiiig the bleffing of Ood^ in ihta 
wc^ld and the next« A fimple natural emotion is 
not fufficient to effeft this ; wifdom and pcodnce 
muft regukte us conformably to our &cukics tmd 
to the wani^ of others. 

' Thefe general refledions may dired us in dttear^* 
mming the differentduties of univer&l bencvdbaoe^ 
and in tracing its charader. 
' The friend of mankind fbels a benevolent ^diie 
to be with r^ard to others, as much as his imper- 
fed nature will permit, what God is in regard to aU 
his reafonabie creature ; to reprefent him on earthy 
as much as pofiible, by his application o£ thole ta- 
lents with which he has beat entraftedii for the pur*- 
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fok Ho{ prQwoi^: hU cmn ha{^efs and tbat .a{ 
Qt})«sra« Full dF r#fpe():.a&d gratitude towardB God, 
he "Wiflies to fee all mm happy, as much as m^. 
be confiftwt "w^ith th& pla^a of the 8u[Nr^3ie Beings 
He endeavours^ not only to do to others exa&ly to 
the letter dEi«hat the law €oouQaiids,and»coiifeqtteiii-» 
ly, to be |uft } but, vdiai: is more, he is at all times 
ready to do Hbtvigcs to thofe v^ho have no pofitive 
claim .to the», and thus praxes the duty of equi« 
ty« As this univ^fal benevolence might be carried 
to exaifs and become weaknefs of heart, he reftrains 
h by obferving what be owes to certain perfons or 
to'faimlelf, and by the love he has for God, which 
prevails overevery other affisfifcicai; fothat he unites 
ivifdom and prudence^ with beneficence* He com* 
prd^ehds tlmt he cannot poffibly benefit every c^ 
equafly^ but that Hs obligation on this account is 
determined by the (Hfference which exifl^ between 
tke wants, the circumftances, and the merJt of each. 
Far fti^m confining himfelf to wifhing and promo- 
131^ in a. general manner the good of others, he is 
even difjpofed to put himfelf to inconvenience to 
ftrve tfaem, and thus becomes a ufeful nmn, accuf*> 
tomed to do good, not by chance^ but with the 
views lequifiteto make hunfelf ufeful, and in re- 
gard to as many perfons as his circumftances, his 
£Kttltie6» and his^other duties will permit. He does 
not di^ doing good till he is foliated ; he fdbees 
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and even anticipates occafions of bmng uficf^l. With 
the fame fincerky with which he interefts himfelf in 
the bappme& of others, he is touched with compaf-' 
iionfor their diftrefles, and dif^ed to aifift theni 
to the utnioft of his abiKty^ to foften thdr griefs 
by hi$ confofation and by teftimonies of s^tachmeat, 
without excepting even thofe who have made them-' 
felves unhappy by their oWn fault, feeing the Al* 
mighty treats even the wicked with compaffion. 

Wifdom and virtue being the chief good of man, 
the principal care of the friend of mankind, is to 
labour at maintaining and extending it more and 
more, throughout the earth. His inftru£tibns are 
given with prudence and modefty, his advice with a 
kind and wife condefcenfion ; he tempers his ceo* 
fares and his commands with entreaties; and heftrives 
at all times, in every part of his condufi: and in his 
private connexions, to inftru£t without pride, and 
tacitly by his example ; fo that his life may in fome 
fort be a ftriking commentary on the precepts of 
wifdom and virtue. As he would think it a crime 
to deprive any one of their fortune, fo he confiders 
it as ftill more culpable to introduce error into the 
mind of another, or to deprive his heart of virtue 
and innocence by his own condud. The fnead^rf' 
mankind interefts himfelf in their life and health. 
He not only avoids doing any thing which may 
fhorten the one or injarc the other ; he eveil points 



out and provides means for their prefervation, affifts 
them with his fuperflmty^ prevents thdr negligence^ 
oppofes tkeir idienefs, their paflions and their vices, 
oiemies the moft dangerous to health and life* If 
their life is in danger he takes care of it, affifts and 
encourages the fick ; he is eyes to the blind, feet and 
hands to the lame ; or he contrives that they (hall 
be lefs deftitnte of fuccour, that they fliall be lefi 
fenfible of their afBidions ; and that, inftead of ag^ 
gravating their .diilrefles by fretting and murmuring, 
they ihould raife their minds continually to God, to 
behold in contemplating his providence whatever 
can eflabliih their tranquillity. Envying no one» 
what is their own property, how can he ever with- 
hold it fraudulently ? Could he poflibly prove un- 
faithful in the difcharge of a ftipulated falary, in the 
r^tution of any thing committed to his truft, in 
returning whatever he may have found belonging to 
another, in adminiftering the public money with inte- 
grity, according to its deftination ? Would he prac- 
tife even the moil delicate ^d allowed artifice, in 
the ordinary concerns of life, in matters of contrad: 
and bufincfs ? He would Ihuddef at the bare ideia, 
and always conducts himfelf towards others, as he 
would wifh them to condu^ themfelves towards him 
4m fimilar occafions. He is at all times careful of 
the honour and reputation of others. He teflifies 
to every one with propriety, the efteem he has for 
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thqin. Attentive to difcover merit, and to leek after 
it, he brings It into notice, and honours it wherever 
he finds it ; he furniihes to all who want his aid» 
as far as he can, the means of improving their tai- 
lents, their capacities, their virtues, and thereby of 
encreaftng their reputation, and rendering it ibltd 
and durable. He oppofes calumny, and iddes what<- 
ever feults in others he is not called upon by duty 
to difcover. If he has been miftaken in any judg- 
ment he has formed, or done any one an injury by 
fpeaking haftily, he is as eager to make reparation 
in this cafe, as he would be had he injured any one 
in their fortunes. Careful to avoid taking up ill 
founded fufpicions, his univerfal benevolence leads 
him to think the bed he can of every one, till he 
evidently fees caufe to change his opinion. Con** 
ilantly attentive to the regard and teftimonies of re- 
fpeft he owes to others in their prefence, he is equal* 
ly fo in fpeaking of them when abfent, and ever 
ready to defend courageouily the charader likely to 
be blackened by falfe imputations. As all nuui^ind 
form in his eye one large family, whofe common 
father is God, he fludies to condud himfelf towards 
all the members of which it is compofed, with fince- 
rity, truth, difcretion, modefty, moderation, a&fclft- 
ty, fnendfllap^ a love of peace, and with charity to-> 
wards hi& enemies. 
It 18 dear that this univerfal benevolence is the 
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portion of noUe natures, and of ineftimable raloej 
What proves indifputably, that a great part of our 
cteftinaticn on earth, is to perform afts of benevo- 
lence is^ that they contribute t6 oar oi^'happiiidi 
and that of others j that they encreafe our kiward 
tranquillity'; and that they cannot but pleafe that 
being \rho fees all things, fince they carry xfrMithem 
fuch a charm and dignity in the eyes of all the xn« 
teliigent and good. 

I mud here make a freth obfervation to the ho« 
nour of religion. This friend of mankind whom 
reafon honours with approbation, whom die heart 
fe^ and longs to meet with, whom the defire 
of the public good leads us to wifli for, and 
whom the morality of the ancients neither form- 
ed nor was atqainted with ; this man is the pro<- 
du&fon of the wifdom and efficacy of religion, 
which forms him to faith 2a\d the love of God ; and 
by the meatis of both thefe, to univerfal benevo- 
lence. The moft perfeft chriftian would be the 
moft charitable, the moft.ufeful, the moft modeft, 
the moft afiable, the moft compaflionate, and the 
moft peaceable of men{; and in confequeaee of all 
thefe qualities, the moft s^eeable in the Ibciad in- 
fMlfburfe of life. He will be in reality what the po- 
lite part of the world endeavours to aj^tear ; he wiU 
attraA the approbation of men, of angels, and of 
Ck>d. His particular talents, whether tixMxnXix ac- 
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ceive iuftre and embelUfhment from the meritorious 
chara&er of being the friend of mankind. If this is 
certainly, true, as cannot be doubted, how preci- 
ous ought that religion to be to us, whofe precepts 
not only breathe nothing but charity and benevo- 
lence, but which alfo communicates this fpirit to our' 
hearts ; which prefents to us in the perfon of our 
Savour, the mod perfed example of charity ; which 
it animates us to imitate by motives, far fuperior to 
thofe with which we are fumifhed by reafon. Does 
it not, in fad:, afTure us that God, the Supreme Be- 
ing, will give us credit for even the flighteft good 
offices of true charity that we perform ; and will coa- 
fider the good we do to thofe who fuffer, and ef- 
^ecially to the virtuous, as done to himfelf ? What, 
can our beneficence extend even to God ? What 
a glorious idea for m^n, what an encouragement 
to chriftian charity ! 

TRUST IN GOD ANIJ RESIGNATION TO 
HIS WILL. 



Moderation and a command over our defires, 
tranquillity of mind and patience in adverfity,^ 
mility of heart, even when it is upright, and ur 
fal benevolence, contribute much to the conte^tm^t, 
of which we become continually more and more de7 
firous. But this contentment muft ever remain 
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doubtfol and imperfe£l. Far what is th^^ virtuous 
man, however cautiouily he may tread the path of 
life ? A weak being, who has no ilrengtl^ of his own^; 
though he has many obftacleft to overcome, which 
oppofe themfelves to his tranquillity. His beft in* 
tentions often fail of fuc<yfs, or fucceed in a very 
diflFerent way from what he intendeds His under- 
ftandixfg is often perplexed, andfail^ him .at the 
moment when he mod (lands in need of it His- 
moil flattering hopes vaniih, and his mpfl lawful/ 
wiflics meet with difappointment ' To-day he fur- 
mounts fome obftacies, to-morrow he is threat^ied 
with freih di^culties. His tranquillity is at length 
impaired, and his patience worne out by the weight 
of thefe a^&ions. See him flruggUng with pover- 
ty. His fituation improves, and he enjoys a greater 
fhare of tranquillity. Soon, however, his mind is 
difturbed by freih alarms ; he has^ a formidable foe 
td combat, which he had no right to expefl — ^re- 
proach, unmerited reproach. His very virtues ire-r 
quently draw on him thefe evils. He ferves others 
and is repaid with ingratitude ; he is fmcere and 
his iincerity occafions his misfortunes ^ he difdains 
the bafe means which fometimes lead to fortune, 
a&fl he remains in obfcurity j he is ,fuppofed not to 
have a capacity to enable him to rife in the world, 
becaufe he will not malke his way by cringing ; his 
pacific temper expofes him to affronts from fenfelci? 
Vol.111. r 
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perfons, who fed ht> ap^rehcmfion of his talang any 
teverige. He is zealous to teprefs the diforders in 
His fiimilf , or to reftrain thofe who attack the pub- 
He good J atid vite th'us chaftiftd, rfevengcs^ itfelf by 
Ustifiitg up continual vexations to torntent hitn. W$ 
6wn fauhs alfogive him uneafinefs ; he fees that hi^ 
progrefs itt virtue is flow and unflready. He laments 
ia ftiilure, it leads him to be more drcumfped, and 
fdctti after he fefls again. In the beginning of the 
day, he fotms the moft laudable refolations^, and at 
night he perceives he has executed them thofl im- 
perfeaiy. In retirement, where nothing diltufbs 
him, he reflefts wifely; but this wifdpm dften for^. 
fakes him in the tumult of the world. He flatters 
himfelf, he has triumphed oyer fome evil inclination ; 
it did but fleep, and wakes again on the firfl: oppot* 
tunity that offers. He thought be had conquered 
fome vain imagination^ and prefently finds k fedu-, 
ciiig him under another fdrtrt. He gains a com- 
mand over his fenfes, yet they frequently fliake oflF 
his authority, and light up the flame of paflion, fiK>n- 
er than reafon can extinguiih it. His noble mode 
of thinking, his lively cohvidion of right, the fenti- 
ments of generofity which prevailed in his mind be- 
fore he fat down to table, are often totally ch^ 
ged when he quits it. A word, a look, a trifle, 
frequently change his difpofitions, weaken ih Itfs 
mind the convidion of duty, and of the excel* 
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of ngbt intcntioii^, it H triie, but he has ^\{q thitt 
of having negled^d tfec gogd he might have doBij^ 
Humility ferves him asa flu^ld againft pride^ and he 
often becomes proud of his '.humility. He guards 
agjun felf intereft, which, however, frequently ft^gife 
into hi$ befl: aligns and abufes them. He mode* 
rates his attachment to life, and neverthelefs the 
fweet ties of friendfhip, of cot^jv^sd and parental 
love^ captivate his mind and mal^e him dread death. 
If this is the trye defcription of the mod virtuou? 
of men, another quality befides thofe of the heart 
already motioned, is ^flential to him ; a quality 
which muft form the more folid bafis to his fafety 
^nd tratiquijility, I mean^ a lively truft in Providence, 
and entire. reiignation to all its decrees. Without 
this virtue, traixquiility of mind, patience and courage 
in adverfity, are only the fruits of prudence produ* 
ced by the affiftance of art. They fink immediately, 
or in a very fliort time, arrive at all the maturity of 
which they are cj^paWe. They muft derive their 
ftre^gth from confidence in Providence, and a no- 
ble xefqlution to refign to that without exception, 
every event of 6m lives. Faith in God, the fublime 
thought that God governs and regulates the ge- 
neral and particular deftiny of man, that his decrees 
are thofe of infinite wifdom, of unbounded good- 
nefs and holinefs, that they are difliated by the dc- 
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fire of making us happy, even when they contradid: 
pur wifhes ; this fublime thought reduced to con- 
vidion and feeling, is a divine confolation to the 
heart, and a fource of tranquillity in fufferings and 
affliftions, as well as in the moft fortunate events. 
However happy thou mayeft be, O man ! if thou 
ceafeft to keep this in mind, thy profperity will 
make thee prefumptuous, and the fear of lofing it 
will drive thee to defpair. Does thy happinefs de- 
pend alone on thy care, on thy power, and on thy 
prudence ? Ah ! tremble in the expeftation of evils 
which thou canft not avoid, of the infults and vio- 
lence of men, fronf which thou canft not efcape. 

What is'it, then, that can infure me againft all the 
accidents which threaten my fortune ? Faith in that 
powerful God who difpofes of it. He will preferve 
it to me as long as his wifdom fees good, and that I 
do not precipitate myfelf into diftrefs. He is God. 
But fuppoiing me to be in real danger of fome mif- 
fortune ; whence fliall I get courage to ifupport it ? 
In the thought that God who governs the world, 
direfls all things with wifdom and goodnefs. Muft 
I be deprived of fome part of the good I enjoy ; his 
will be done ! He is my God, I am his creature. 
My happinefs changes into mifery, I fufFer, and my 
fufferings encreafe with my adverfity. The tranquilli- 
ty of my mind is fliaken, how fliall I ftrengthen it ? 
By fortifying myfelf in the pcrfuafion that God. 
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Vho direfts all things; knows my fuffering ftate, 
and that his wifdom has ordained it. He is all pow- 
erful, why fliould I be anxious ? He is charity, to 
his will I refign myfelf. But the continuance of 
my fufferings wears out my patience ; how Ihall I 
revive and ftrengthen it ? By confidence in the fa- 
ther of fpirits. He cannot abandon the virtuous 
man, and thou art an objeft of his love. How im- 
perfeft, however, is my virtue ! Can I indulge a 
hope that fuch feeble virtue can be acceptable to 
God ? Yes, he is na lefs good than holy. Be affur- 
cd he will extend to thee a paternal forgivenefs. He 
attends to thy heart, to the uprightncfs of thy inten- 
tion, to whatever oppofes the obedience thou ftriveft 
to pay him. Compofe thy mind, therefore, and be 
humble. God loves virtue and fupports it. Thou 
art^ it is true, in danger, in frequent danger, of offen- 
ding againft virtue ; watch over its prefervation, 
tnift in the Supreme Being and implore his affift- 
ancc. He is prefent every where, he is in you. He 
who has him for his proteftor, ought not to lofe 
courage, to whatever temptation he may be ex- 
pofed. 

• Confidence in God frees us from a thoufand othef 
anxious cares. *' Be faithful and pious," fays the 
righteous man to himfelf, " and Ipave the reft to 
Providence !*' This will difpel thy gloomy appre- 
•henfions, and afford thee conifort in afflidion. Such 
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affliftions as thou has not brought t>n thyfelf, arife 
by the direftion of God. Wait patiently, and thou 
wilt fee that they turn out to thy real advantage.. 
They are lalutary though bitter remedies, which 
contribute to heal thy foul. Do what depends ojpi 
thee, as prudence requires ; and leave to God the 
deciiGion of when and how to relieve thee. Raife 
thine eyes, confider who it is that preferves the hea- 
venly hoft, who has faid to the fea, ' thou fhalt go 
no further^' is it not thy helper, thy counfellor, ^luj 
thine everlafting father ? 

There exifts no diftrefs, be it ficknefs, be it l6fe 
of fortune, or of thofe dear to us ; be it injury to our 
reputation fo precious to us, which is not foftened 
by the idea of a divine Providence. We enjoy 
tranquillity in fituations wherein the atheift be- 
comes defperate; By the help of religion we fre- 
quently rejoice in the midft of adverfity, and we 
glory in what we endure j we thank God for it^ 
when we bear it patiently as coming from him. 
.Our depreffion becomes intrepidity, a filial fear of 
God delivers our heart from the fervile fear of man, 
and a renunciation of the mod pleafmg gratifica^ 
dons of fenfe takes the place of fenfuality, in aqquief- 
cence with the wife views of Providence. Whoever 
perceives God in all the events of his life, penetrates 
ajfo into the life to come ; and he makes up (q him- 
felf, for the want of prefent. enjoyments, by the an- 
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tfcifatiMi of tlidfe he hop^s for beydnd this giftvfe. 
The longeft fuiFerings terminate at dealh ; fi«ki whd: 
can more effectually triumph over the fear of death 
tlian he who fees in God the foiarce of life ? W^ 
are but duft, animated by the Almighty. He ftoft* 
whom I received life will preferve it to me ; I atn 
nothing, he i& every thing. Whether he recalls rhj 
Mfe fopner or later, why fhould I be alarmed ; he 
calls me by the path of the grave to immortality. 
Then fliall I behold clearly the admirable harmony 
of all his decrees, which in this world I can only 
pel'ceive ih i canftifed manner. Arm thyfelf with 
piety, awd truft in God as to the duration of thy 
fife. Enjoy the advantages he bcftows, thaftk him 
fbt the affliftions be fends thee, and remain fii-m and 
unflmken. 

I am perhaps expofed to ^ftreffe^ which I have 
brought on myfelf. The neceffity of enduring them 
is a fevere duty. Yes, but doft not thou repent of 
thy faults and errors? As to their confequence^, 
however grievous they may be, if God does not 
fee fit to exempt thee from them, they are ftill to 
thee by his intervention^ means of felicity. Look 
on thefe confequences in this point of view, Whicti 
fliews thee, that they may be changed into good by 
the wife direftion of God; and refledt alfo, that 
without exercifing juftice he would riot be God. 
Entering into his views thou wilt regaiti tranquillity. 
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thou wilt become thereby more wife, more humble, 
and more circumfped. 

It is eajfy to difcover by what means we , may ac- 
quire this refignation, this confidence in God. It is 
by the frequent and attentive confideration of hia 
infinite perfections that we produce and maintain in 
ourfelves thefe difpofitlons. However imperfedly 
we can difcover his effence, we perceive however in 
his works, and in our confcience, proofs of his poV- 
er, his wifdonl, his goodnefs, and his holinefs. Our 
underftanding draws lights from this attention to 
the attributes oi God, and our hearts receive pow- 
erful confolations. It would be folly to endeayour 
to difcover all the extent and-mutual correfpondence 
of his ways, every particular defign in what he re- 
folves and executes ; but it is wifdom, and a fource 
of true peace of mind, to conclude from the con- 
templation of his perfedions, that he can will and 
perform nothing, but what is beft for his creatures ; 
and to rely humbly on him concerning our defliny, 
with as much zeal to acquit ourfelves of our duty, 
as of reverence and fubmiflion to his decrees. Our 
confidence in him is the more indifpenfable, from 
our not being able to forefee the chain of events in 
their .totallity. Confequently it is our duty, and 
ought to be our principal endeavour, to awaken and 
ftrengthen in ourfelves this confidence, by attending 
to the clear indications of Providence, fo vifible in 
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the particular events of human life. Whoever re- 
fleds on them ferioufly, will find in all the circum- 
ftances.of his life, whether happy or affliflin^, the 
vifible operations of Providence ; and will frequent- 
ly have to acknowledge, that they have difplayed 
views of wifdom and goodnefs, even in apparent 
evil, and the all powerful direftion of God in th^ 
various pi^ofperities of a happy deftiny. What do un- 
expefted events, unexpefted deliverances announce 
to us, unlefs it be that a wife Providence direds all 
things ? Let us fuppofe the moft obfcure life, the 
moft abjeft condition ; is there one of thefe that 
has not fome impenetrable, fecret, and wonderfi4 
tendency, which may -be difcovered by attentive 
inveftigation, and become a fource of inftru^Hon 
and of confidence in God ? The great revolutions 
of ftates and nations, teach us that an invifible pow- 
er preiides over their deftiny, and regulates it with 
equal wifdom and goodnefs. This is alfo learnt by 
him who reflefts attentively, even from the moft tri-^ 
fling events of every man's life. How important 
does a little circumftance become in the courfe of a 
few years, (which at the time of its happening fecm- 
cd perfeftly indifferent) from the concurrence pf 
events wholly out of our power, which our fegacity 
could not forefee, and which all our efforts could 
not promote ? Why then do we not acknowledge 
VouIIL s 
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the interpofirion of God, and derive from this con^ 
fideration frefli courage ? When a friend gives us a 
faithful account of the occurrences of his life, the 
fame falutary views of Providence in Regard* to him, 
niuft ftrike us, and fill our hearts with truft and 
confolation* If we pofleffed true and drcumftan^r 
tial details of the lives of many perfons in the high^^ 
eft and loweft condition ; in which their chara&ers 
and every trifling event relating to them were £uth« 
fully delineated, we fhould with admiration behold 
in them, the power of God alone operating, whilfl: 
man performed nothing on his part ; or direding 
him fecretly, whilft in his own idea he did every 
thing himfelf ; and making him happy at the very 
moment in which his enemies wifbed and proje£^ed 
his deftruftion. 

Learning thus to difcover and to re^d the 
ways of Providence, in adverfe and in favourable 
circumftances, which every day of our own lives 
n^ay lead us to obferve, we (hall at all times fufBci- 
ently keep alive our confidence in God. The ipore 
caufe we have to be convinced, with regard to our 
- own lot, of our infuffidency and inability to di-. 
reft it, the more humble we fhould be. Not only 
our humility, but alfo our resignation to the de- 
crees of the Almighty, and our unbounded acquief* 
cence in them, fhould be ftrengthened by thefe^c- 
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fl€8ion$ on the divine xvifdom and goodnefs. ' The 
feithful difcb^ge of all ourdutiesf, mufi: be infepa- 
rabk from thefe confiderations, fiHGef we fhall al*' 
way& find the defigiis of God ih favour of mankind 
much mote to tbeit advantage^ than what they can 
defire for themfeWes. 

We do not find that this vfetu^f^ aitiy more than 
bui^itity and univerfal benevofenc^^ makes any part 
of the morality of the ancient philafophers ; what 
they have fubftituted in its placfe, tt^as rather a' pride 
of heart, and ^ philofophical bravado, than a wife 
tod well founded confidence. It is no where to be 
jcHQid^ fuch as it is^ ibewn to us by revealed religion 
m all it^ immoveable firmnefs. Yes, in the midft 
of the gxeateft fudfferings and afflidions of life, to 
be able to fay with a lively and Iblid fati^fadlion, 
** whom have I ia heav^i but thee ? and there is 
none upon earth t6at 1 defire befides thee. My 
flcfli and mj heart faiieth } but God is the ftrength^ 
•erf i»y heart and tfiy portion for ever."* In the 
midA o£all the dangers of life, to be able to think 
and to fay with a firm and lively confidence ; " a 
thou&nd fhall fall at ihy fide, and ten thoufand at 
thy rigfit hand, but it flia;l'l not come nigh thee, be- 
tzvlk thou haft msnie the Lord, who is my refuge, 
even .the moft highj thy habitation.''t Surroun- 

* Pfalm, hodiu v. ?5. S6, f Pfator xci. v; 7 and 9. * 
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ded by every thing terrifying, to be able to think, 
<^ though the earth be removed, and the n\ountains 
be carried into the midft of the fea."* ^* Though 
he flay me yet will I truft in him/'t Can there 
be a greater elevation of mind ! And did any one 
who is wife only by the help of reafon, ever teach 
fuch confidence in God, or fliew the reality of it by 
example ? When, on lofing the whole of their for- 
tune, has fuch a one been heard to fay with this 
magnanimous refolution ; ^^ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, blefled be the name of 
the Lord ?" J When is it that, notwithftanding all 
the obftacles that can be encountered by virtue, not- 
withftanding all the power which profperity and 
adverfity, elevation, and fubjeftion, have over our 
hearts to fhake them in the praftice of duty j when is 
it that the philofopher has thought or faid, with 
. truly divine heroifm ; " For I am perfuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things prefent, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture fliall be able to feparate us from the love of 
God, which is in Chrift Jefus our Lord,"S and, con- 
fequently, to make me lofemy truft in his affiftance ? 
No, philofophy never rifes to this fublimity of foul : 
* Pfalm xlvi. V* 2. f Job xiii. v. 15. 

:t: Job u v. 22. § Rom. chap. viii. v, 38. S9. 
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of this religion alone, is capable. Shall vre not ht 
attached to it ? Shall we not make it ferve every 
day to animate our confidence in God ; that confi- 
dence which can alone compofe and fill our hearts 
with real confolation in the dark hour of adverfity^ 
or in the chearfulneis of a profperous fiate ? 
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TWENTY-SECOND LESSON. 



ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. FIRST, ON 
THAT to BE GIVEN THEM IN THEIR EAR- 
LIEST YEARS. 

I now proceed to mention feme duties of domeftic 
and focial life, fuch as thofe of education, of conju- 
gal lovej and the connexions of blood and friend- 
fliip. After having explained thefe, I Ihall terminate 
my moral leiTons with a fketch of natural religion. 
When we confider the duties of education in their 
fuUeft extent, and the labours and cares they re- 
quire from fathers and mothers, relatively to all the 
obftacles and all the difEculties belonging to it ; 
whether we refleft on the prudence and informa- 
tion neceffary to encounter them, on the length of 
time during which they are to be continued, and on 
the expences they occafion, it feems that man has 
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not a more difEouH duty to perform. The lore, howi 
ever, which unites the father and mother, fweetens 
diefe duties, by their dividing them; they are led 
to perform them by the tendereft folidtude, and by 
the helplefs ftate of their infants, which are fo dear 
a part of themfelves, aiid which they cannot leave 
without ailiftance. Frequently the gratitude of cbiU 
dren, the joy of feeing them draw near, by little and 
little, to the end to which it is propofed to condud 
them, is a precious reward to the parents. So many 
are the fad confequences feen to arife from the negli* 
gence of fathers and mothers,,in their endeavours for 
the good of their children, and fuch great advan- 
tages to the flate and to fociety in general, from 
the performance of their duty in regard to educa- 
tion, that thefe duties may be looked on as the moft 
natural and moft facred, the moft arduous and the 
moft delightful. The moft plmful conlideration at- 
tending this duty, is that it is oiten performed with- 
out fuccefs, and that parents have fometimes the 
grief of finding it impofiible to prevent the vices and 
misfortunes of their children. However the idea of 
this melancholy want of fuccefs may alarm, it is ne- 
verthelefs a great confolation to have difcharged the 
duty £iithfully ; and it is on the other hand, an ag- 
gravation of diftrefs and afiii£tion, to have to re^ 
proach ourfelves with not having ufed all pciTible 
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means of prevendng this misfortune, or of having 
employed them carelefsly. 

At your age, gentlemen, you feem to be for many 
years difpenfed from the duty of labouring in the 
bufinefs of educating children; coniidering, how-- 
ever, its high importance, it is fit to make early pre* 
paration for its proper performance. The fpace be* 
tween youth and maturity is very fhort, and woe to 
him who defers till he becomes a father, all applica- 
tion to the fcience of education. I know feveral 
young people, who ufed to attend my kSures, lefs 
than ten years ago, who are already fathers of fami- 
lies. Will not this refpe&able title, and the duties 
it impofes, concern moft of you ? Fix)m whom is 
more capacity in the education of others to be ex- 
pefted, than from thofe who have devoted them- 
felves to the ftudy of the fciences, and to that of mo- 
rality, which ought to be its primary objed ? A man 
of letters, who writes worfe than a man without 
learning, a learned father of a family, who does not 
educate his children fo well as a fimple artifan, how- 
much do they diihonour the dodrine which is 
taught in colleges and academies 1 Thofe who are 
not called on to z& in the quality of fathers, maj 
they not be employed and deftined to direft and 
fuperintend the education of other peoples children ? 
Yes, young men, who devote yourfelves to ftudy, the 
ftate requires from you that you fhould contribute. 
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your ihare towards. forming the rifmg generation to 
wifdom and virtue, by public or private inftruftion, 
in families or in auditories, in your clofet, or in thf 
palaces of princes and great men. The parents and 
friends of thofe young people, in whofe education 
you may be called upon to affift, exped from you 
lights and direftions ; and he from whom you de- 
rive your mental talents, God, who fupplies yon 
with the occafions of cultivating them, has not con- 
fided them to you for a lefs purpoie than to contri- 
bute to the eiTential happinefs of* thofe you may be 
called on to train to wifdom. You may have to 
fulfill all the duties of education towards tho(e who 
may owe to you their exiftence ; or you may be re- 
quired by fome dying father, to fupply his place to 
his children, in the quality of preceptor. 

To educate children, is to cultivate their, under- 
fiandings, their hearts, their natural difpofitions, 
both of body and mind, fo as to make them happy, 
by endeavouring to promote the happinefs of othets, 
and to put them in a capacity of fulfilling the high 
views of their deftination. It is to inftruft them 
early in the knowledge of God, and of themfelves, 
of the world, of men, and of religion, fo that they 
may regulate their conduct in cpnfequence of this 
knowledge ; It is to form them to the knowledge, 
the love, and to the pradice of virtue, from their 
earlieft years. By the mean« pf education, we in- 
. Vol. Ill/ Ti 
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fufe into the minds of youth, the light of (mr uH- 
derftandings, that of religion, the leflbns of 'our ex- 
perience, and the good difpofitions of our hearts. 
The manner in which we perform this, has certain- 
ly great influence, but the individual charader of 
each child, muft determine in every particular caft, 
in what manner it is bed for us to proceed. 

Our children are a part of ourfelves ; as viFe give 
them life, fo we alfo communicate to them a weak 
or vigorous conftitution ; and frequently thofe incli- 
nations which arife from natural difpofition. Who 
that refle&s on this can doubt, but that from thefe 
confiderations refults a duty, towards thofe who 
may one day derive their exiftence from to, even 
before they are bom. Vicious fathers and mothers, 
unhealthy, wicked, or foolifh parents, have little rea- 
fon to hope for a pofterity healthy in body and mind, 
and bleffed with good difpofitions. How efTential, 
therefore, whether unmarried or married, is the duty 
of preferving ourfelves from all the evils which may 
defcend to our children, and aifeft their minds or 
their bodies'? A youth pafled in innocence, health 
prudently attended to, a chafte union between per- 
fons attached to each other, a cultivated mind fur- 
niflied with good principles, a heart free from vio- 
lent pailions, are qualities due in a father and a mo- 
ther to their yet unborn children, and the care of 
acquiring thefe qualities is a duty incumbent on pa- 
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wmt$i Their. dutiM» ia a word, pre^fuppoie thofc 
of III9P5 pf a i;€afoqable a^d virtuous huibaud, and 
tfa^ ar^ more {ortiGul^ly determined in their appli-- 
caiidti by the bir$b of cbildrenu A virtuous &ther 
m^]f Qiot) I alloifsi fropi wa&t c^f information, be able^ 
tp give; l^a. chi^rea the iiy)il advantageous educar 
tipn $ but t^e^ b^ft informed fathjsr vfho is deficient 
in virtue^ tv^y. educate them ftill worfe, and aU his 
endeavours ^ill but ip^c automatons of them, s^rt* 
fully fet in motion by the fprings of vain glory and 
intereft. It k certainly polfible tbat fathers and mo- 
thers^ endued wi^; fenfe and piety, may allow them- 
JieLves unwittingly to be drawn afide by an excefs of 
aflFe£Hon, to fpoil their children ; but happily they 
are not always the only perJbns employed in tfadr 
educatiiiiu Friends, relations, mailers, frequently 
ihare with them in this employment, or take their 
plac^ at an early period ; and it is not uncommon 
to {» the fon of a vicious father, and the daughter 
of a woman ^luirely given up to the world, under 
the care, of wife and virtuous inftrudors. The fa- 
ther, and mother are feldom both people of bad cha« 
raders. One may poHefs the talents of the under- 
ftanding, the other.a fuperipr ihare of virtue and re- 
ligion ; the excefs of tendernefs in the mother, will 
often be counterbalanced by the feverity of the fa- 
ther* If many parents with good intentions want 
capacity, or by their fituations and necefTary occupa* 
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rions are prevented from devoting themfelves uy 
the education of their children, they may m part re- 
fign the employment into other hands. Whoever 
i§ truly attached to his family will fpare ndther 
care, expence, nor attention to find out, and pro- 
cure perfons in whom they may confide for the 
good fuccefs of their vigilance and inftrudions. 
It is a folly for parents to exped their children to be 
well educated,^ when they content themfelves with 
putting them into the hands of a preceptor, whoift 
they confider merely as an upper fervant ; and 
whofe care and patience they think amply rewarded 
by a trifling falary, without paying him fufBdent at- 
tention to make him refpedable in the eyes of his 
pupils. Fathers and mothers who enquire only into 
the abilities of the perfon to whom they entruft their 
children, without troubling themfelves about •his 
moral condu£l and the good qualities of his heart, 
are ignorant of what conftituteai education, and of 
the nature of man. As to ihofe who recommend 
perfons lightly to the employmait of preceptors, 
they incur guilt, not only towards private families, 
but even towards the public. Let us fuppofe, as 
previoufly necefiary to a good education, certain fe- 
vourable domeftic qircumftances, and proper abili* 
ties in thofe engaged in it, fmce every diredion 6n 
this fubjeO:, is but forming an ufelefs plan, when pa- 
rents and mafters do not poiTefs quali^cattoas ne* 
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ce&ry towards its ea^cution* Of what ufe, in fad, 
is the beft plan of archite&are, if an able artift can* / 
not be found to execute it ? Suppofing, therefore, 
in parents and preceptors the requiiite qualities, it is 
not' difficult to determine what are the means and 
aecefiary n^thods to be ufed in. education. We 
wUl now point out what is eflCbntial, in regard 
to the firft inftru£Hons to be given to children in 
their earlieft year«, and to the care to be taken to 
form their characters. Whoever refieds on the^ 
end .of education, on. the nature of children, and 
who cottfults the experience "acquired on this fub* 
jed by intelligent people, can hardly be in fufpence 
as to the choice of the beft rules to follow. The 
particular application of thefe rules, can only be 
learnt by the knowledge of the child's charader^ and 
the circumftances of the family. 

The fitft duty impofed by the birth of a child, on 
thofe from whom he derives his exiftence, is the care ' 
to be taken of his food and his health. This is what 
appears to. excite the grea^ft attention, and yet is 
irequaidy ill performed in various ways. 

Parents ought to watch continually, over what* 
ever may in infimcy lay the foundation of a found 
and vigorous conftitution in their children. Our 
chaMder depends much on our conftitution, aild 
gr^ws with it from our childhood. An impure 
blood j a difficult or irregular circulatiozi of the fluids 



asd the ^rital fpirits^ too great a leafilnlity or .mitar 
biiity in. the organs of^fenfe^ muQi' have an adual 
and future influoKe on our nusids, and deteribwe 
our mode of thinking and feeling. What benumbfc 
our bodies, or makes than too fucoepdble, is att 
obftacle to the empire of the mind and the fu1^ec«< 
&}n of our defires. The foul performs its operai# 
tions with much nu>re ^difficulty in a feeble body^ 
and an infirm body condnually obftrui£b the Ibul 
in the execution of its intendons. A conftitudon 
too much weakened by over delicacy, and whkb 
from being conftantly habituated to agreeable f<^iia« 
lions, is unable to fupport the moil trifling mconve- 
niencies, imperceptibly influences the foul as to the 
fidfe opiiuons it will form of the greater or lefier vaT 
lue of things, and the worth of its dejQres or aver* 
(ions. 

It is incont^able that in every ca&, wherein ill* 
iMsfs or pardcular circumflances do not' invincibly 
i^^fe it^ the moft iacred duty of. a mcdier is to 
nude and fuckle h^ own chikL One proof of 
this being, an eflential obligation, arifirs feom the 
pleafiire nature has reierved to the mothers who ac- 
qiast themfelves of this duty ; and whenweconfidcr 
how many pains and difeafos frequently ref«lt from 
the negled of it, can we doubt of the reality of the ob- 
Ugaddn to perform it ? In fo doings the toother feems 
Qotonly ta gvn the love of her cfaild» biit fttength* 
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ens her own tendemcfs towards iti Her attention to 
its health will be greater, and by having it more fre- 
quently under her own eye, ihe will be better able 
to guard againft the faults into which nurfes are apt 
to fall, who too often weaken the children commit- 
ted to'thdr care, by bringing them up too delicately* 
She will in feme fort tranfmit to the child fhe focklet, 
together with the beft milk, the virtuous difpofl- 
tions of her heart. Alas ! does not experience often 
ftew us, that nurfes communicate to the children 
they fuckle mental as well as bodily diforders ? That 
fometimes they feel no a^eOion for them, and at 
others are fboliflily and blindly fond of them ; that 
they feek to appeafe and attach them in a thoufand 
ways, which lay. the foundation of the child's fu- 
ture bad charafter ; who will thereby contrad dif- 
pofitions to obftinacy, to fenfuality, to greedinefs, 
to violence, and perhaps even to lewdnefs* 

It is admirable to obferve, how robuft and healthy 
children become under the care of a fimple peafent. 
What can be the reafon of this ? Certainly ; firit, 
the good conftitution of the father and mother, and 
next their fimple food, milk, which is fo wholefomc 
for children who are accuftomed to it, the'fl^ 
water they drink, the pure air to which they arc 
early expofed, the fun under whofe benign infiu- 
ence they acquire vigour ; whilft the children con- 
fined to great towns are ftifled with heat, in rooms 
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that little peafant juft efcaped from his mother's 
arms, how foon he walks with a firm and fteady Hep, 
eating a llice of coarfe brown bread, which he will 
eafily digeft without affiftance from the faculty. 
Good beer, or pure water, will fupply to him the 
place of the beft wine, or whey that of any other 
refreihing liquor* His tender limbs and the circu- 
lation of his blood, have never been impeded by 
painful and unwholefome ligatures, yet he is not 
lefs well made and robud. Sometimes on the foft 
grafs, fometimes on the hard floor, he has been al* 
lowed to fport at his eafe, and though thinly^ Or 
badly clothed, fo far from being lamed, he is ftrength* 
ened. A careful mother of a certain rank, ought 
to adopt in regard to the early education of her 
children, as far as the delicacy of conftitution with 
which they are bom will permit, the praife-worthy 
praftices of the country people. The father on his 
fide, fhould confider it his duty to encourage his 
wife in the performance of thele attentions, to fweet- 
en them to her by teftimonies of tender affedion, 
and to facilitate them by a rational concurrence in 
them. Plutarch relates of Cato the cenfor, that 
when he had a fon, he thought nothing of fo much 
confequence, after the affairs of the republic, as to 
go to his wife when ihe wafhed the child. How 
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many fethers in our days would be afhamed to fol- 
> low his example ! 

Thefecond, and no lefs important duty, in the edu- 
cation of children, is to form their reafon, even 
.from their moft tender years. The child foon awa- 
kens from the benumbed flate in which it exifts 
during the firft days after its birth. It begins to 
live by its feelings fooner than by its undcrftanding ; 
it has feelings before it has thoughts. Its defires 
are expreffed by tones and geftures fooner than by 
words. The impreffion made on it by objefts of 
fenfe fupplies, during its firft years, the place of rea-i 
fon. If then we wilh to dired this faculty of feel- 
ing and the defires natural to children, till reafon, 
properly fo called, developes itfelf, we ought to re- 
move from them very .attentively, as much as is pot 
iible, and wheneyer over care on this point may 
not be attended with dangerous confequences, all 
the objefts which may make a painful or violent 
impreffion on their feelings ; and on. the other hand^ 
place before them whatever may awaken in them 
agreeable and innocent fenfations. As, however, 
all the depraved inclinatioqs of children do not arife 
from the organs of fenfe, but that a well verified ex- 
perience proves to us that the feeds of them are in 
the heart of the child at its birth, we ought careful- 
ly to reprefs thxjfe inclinations from the earlieft pe- 
riod,^y a wife refiftance, by a, painful feeling, pra- 

VoL. III. u 
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dcntly excited in its body, and afterwards &i fta 
mind, when that is capable of being aflfefted. Thefe 
kind of irregular inclinations S»hich appear in chil- 
dren even from their earlieft years, and which ftrive 
•for maftery, are, in particular, obftinacy, paffion,. 
greedinefs, and a fpirit of revenge. , 

We create too foon for children a world of their 
own, a world of trifles and play-things* There I3 
poflibly no great harm in this ; but perhaps alfo wc 
ufe too little circumfpe6^ion ; and by the means we 
employ to amufe and appeafe the child, and to di- 
vert ourfelves with hearing it exprefs its puerile af- 
fe£lions by fenfible objefts, we often excite in its 
heart irregular emotions. A play-thing is given^ 
which we afterwards attempt to take away, by 
which the child is taught to reiifl: our taking it, td 
hide it, and pretend it has not got it. It is taught 
10 extort from us what gives it pleafure. But is not 
this nouriihing its whims and its greedinefs ? As 
*you would refufe to put into it§ hands an open 
knife, however loudly it may cry out for it j fo 
you ought refolutely to refufe it a play-thing, which 
it pretends to obtain by its cries. You endeavour 
to appeafe it after a fall, or when fomething has 
been taken from it, by threatening the pferfon who 
has taken it, or the play-thing, the table, the floor, 
or the earth againfl whiqh the child (truck itfelf. 
Do you not thus excite it to become revengeful. 
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and to pmuCb whatever feems to offend ? You drefsj 
yqn adorn the child ; ^d wi^h tones of admiration 
pla^e it before a looking glsifs, appearing pleafed 
vfhpx \t s^dmires itfelf, and that it fliew$ delight 
by its looks and geftqres. This joy, innocent as 
yqu cqnceive it in regard to the child, what is it, in 
fa£^, but an encouragement to vanity and felf love ? 
We oyght alfo to attend to what is feldom thought 
of, yet ought not to be neglefted in a good educa- 
tion, not to fpoU the natural tafte of children, by ^^ 
ving them ill formed play-things, clothes made of 
materials overcharged with pattern or variety of co- 
lours, or to din inits earsiby difcordantfonga wretch^ 
edly fung. 

Amongft the moft common faults in ordinary edu- 
cation, and againft which attentive parents ihould 
particularly guard, I chiefly reckon the following : 
Children are- left too long under the care of nurfes^ 
or goyemefles, who have neither morals nor abi- 
l«(ieaf The two or three firft years are thought to 
be of no importance, and it is not thought neceffary 
during that period to r^ulate their inclinations, as 
they camiQt comprehend any teflon or exhortation, 
which might be addreifed to them on the fubjed. 
Qut they underiland the tone of the voice, the air 
of the countenance, the threats or punifliment in- 
fli^t^d^pn thein» and all thde are fo many means fit- 
ted to bund theta to what we require of them. A^ 
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mother, a female relation, a rational gOyenie&, who 
takes on herfelf this early part of education, has 
often a rational talent, a particular capacity which 
makes them ingenious in finding out what modes 
arc beft fuited to the child. Their attachment to it 
and an idea of duty, makes them apply with vigie 
lance, affability, good humour, and patience to its 
education. It ought, therefore, to be under their di- 
reftion during the firft years of its life. It is not 
cafy to conceive with how much penetration chiU 
dren remark, however young they may be, the 
faults of grown people ; how deep the impreffion 
thefe make on them ; and how much it inclines 
them to copy fuch faults. It is too common to fol- 
low the plan of education, according to which we 
have ourfelves been educated ; we lofc fight of the 
piarticular charafter of the child and the fituation of 
its family • we depend too much on our judgment ; 
we confult experienced people too little ; as if it were 
a difgrace to parents or governors, to take advice on 
a matter of the higheft importance* We make too 
little diftinftion between faults which are of nd con- 
fequence, and thofe, which if not properly (X)rreftcd, 
may become prevailing habits. Sometimes we are vio- 
lently bent on extirpating every fault from the mind 
at the fame time ; fometimes we defer oppofing vice 
till it becomes deeply rooted in the foul. Inftead of 
feeking by innocent means to conciliate the aflfeOicMi 
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of children, and to inereafe it, we propofe to bring 
them under fubje&ion by fear and puniihiiients, and 
thereby infpire them merely with diflike to thofc 
who treat them thus, and to the orders prefcribed 
by them. We reprove, we threaten, we chaftife 
haftily, and in the firft emotion of anger. We are 
not fufficiently attentive to difcovcr the capacities 
and inclinations of children, neither do we enough 
acouftom them to refled on their little employments, 
as if we thought them utterly incapable of refledion. 
In fhort, we condu^l ourfelves towards them fo as 
to give an idea that we confidcr the ftudy of the fci- 
ences, the gracefulnefs of the body, and the manners, 
as what is moil elfential in education. 

The beft rule we can purfue in our earlieft in- 
ftrudion of children, is moft affuredly to make it 
rather a pleafure than a talk ; a play rather than a 
dry lefibn ; a converfation arifing from the occafion 
rather than a long harangue !n form. It muft, in a 
word, be fomething appropriated to their compre- 
henfion, and which may continually ferve to feed their 
curiofity. Name frequently and diftindly, the fen- 
fible objeds which ftrike the fight or hearing of chil- 
dren ; fpeak of them to children and give a ihort 
deicription of them, in fuch terms as they are aU 
ready acquainted with ; they will foon in fome de- 
gree comprehend language, and from thdr natural 
propeniity to imitation, will fooa be able to fpeak iu 
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We may begin yery early to inftrud them by ittch 
^courfe as circumftances give occafion to. But as to 
formal IdTons, during which the child miift be confi- 
ned to afeat^its eyes fixed to a book and obliged to em- 
ploy itfelf on the fame fifhjed:, not.for fome minut,es» 
but for whole hours; thefe are repugnant to the 
capacity and natural vivacity of children, and can 
only fill them with difguft to inftru&ion. They 
(hould be taught to know their letters without thf^ 
affiftance of the alphabet, by ihewing them traced 
on play-things, cards, figures on the wall, or on a 
tree. When they once know their letters, we may 
then endeavour to make the children name them 
from a book, not confining them to this employ- 
ment more than a few minutes at a time. The 
book for their ufe fhould, at firfl, prefent them with 
the names of things agreeable to them, confifting of 
one, two, or three fyllables ; after this we may give 
them fhort amufing fentences in quefUon and an- 
fwer, in which each fyllable fhould be Teparate and 
difUnd ; after thefe fentences we may introduce lit- 
tle hiflories, fables, letters, moral precepts, and at 
length, fuch of the fundamejatal truths of religion 
as are not above the capacity of children. That 
this inftru£lion may be amufing to them, we muft^ 
during the firfl five or fix years, confine it to a few 
minute, in this^ coiurfe of two or three hours^ and 
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ftiH ferthef tender it eafy to them by fome entertaitf- 
ing invention. 

The gi-eaf book of nature, which fets beifore us all 
beings contained in it, whether animate or Inani- 
mate, is that which is moft fit to be prefented to the 
ciiriofity of children ; in otder to familiarize them 
with a world in which every objeft is new to them, 
and to enrich their minds with juft and clear idtzs. 
How rich is nature in fubjefts which afford an agree- 
able exhibition to children, which they may with 
pleafure learn to call by their namefe, and to impreft 
on their minds! Wliy do we To feldom fallow thit 
path with our chtldreti, which \hey themfelves fecm 
to point out to us by their curiotity ? Heaven, earth, 
our gardens, the furrounding country, do th^y not 
offer to our view the original of all bur knowledge, 
throughout inftruftive, and continually amufing^ 
The young pupil^ chearfully conducted by aii intelli- 
gent guide, as it *ere by the hand, from one objeQ: 
to another, can take in a great numbet, and ufe them 
to his advantage. He pleafes his fight, enriches his 
memory, and exercifes his imagination. Curious 
to know every thing which furrounds him, all that 
he is fo defirous of being inftrufted In may, by the 
afiiftance of queftions properly introduced, be em- 
ployed to form his undefftandipg* » 

Works, of art may fupply what cannot always 
gome under the child's obfervation in the works oi 
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^ nature, and are the fecond objefts to be applied to 
education. How much a child is pleafed with pic- 
tureSy prints, and medals* He is delighted to fee in 
them, animals, birds, fifhes, flowers, houfes, men^ 
which he has already obferved in nature, or of which 
he has already feen fomething of the fame kind^ 
The child, fhould be accuftomed, from time to time, 
to give an account of what it has feen and compre- 
hended, and taught to exprefs itfelf intelligibly. 
From its fifth or fixth year, its attention and reflec- 
tion flipuld be exercifed to bring it to a habit of 
forming juft ideas, and a found judgment of things^ 
whether by the utenfils ufed in a houfe, or by Am- 
ple geometrical figures ; and we fliould endeavour, 
by queftions fuited to its capacity, and by comparing 
one thing with another, to make it perceive the dif- 
ference between them, and to ejcprefs it in words* 
The child fliould be taught to trace, however coarfe- 
ly, thefe geometrical figures, that it may know them 
perfeftly ; they may be cut out in a card, or made 
by ibme mechanic. Little piec/e$ of wood fo £ilf'm- 
ed as tacompofe a regular building, which the child 
may put up or take to pieces at its pleafure, will giv« 
it^ idea of the different parts of architedure, and 
the names belonging to them. In the fame manner, 
geographical charts cut out and fl:uck on paflie- 
hoard, will afford the child another amufing and in- 
ftrudtive occupation, in ranging, after they are indiS 
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criminately mixed, tl^ different counties and pro* 
vinces of various countries in their proper order, or 
placing, the feveral divifions and countries in the 
world properly, as to their relative fituations one to 
another. This muft be done after the child has 
been taught their pofitions on the ms^ ; and at fir ft, 
it will require our alliftance. With the help of an 
inftrudor, this occupation may teach the child a 
habit of attention and refledion without fatiguing it. 
A cafe of printed letters, from which the child may * 
be employed to take out the proper ones for form- 
ing fyllables, words, and fhort fentences, is alfo a 
good exercife for the attention and memory. As 
fooh as the child is able to write, it fhould be re- 
quired, day after day, and week after week, to make 
a journal in which it fhould infert all its little ftock 
of knowledge. . If the point in queftion is to in- 
ftru£k the child in an ancient language, there is no 
better mode of doing this, than by the aiSftance of 
a good mafter to teach it to the child in the fame 
manner as it learnt its mother's tongue ; without 
any grammatical rules at firft, except decleniions and 
conjugations. The child's memory being once fur- 
nifhed with words, phrafes, and fele£b fentences, it 
muft frequently be made to read and to tranflate $ 
and after fomc years thus employed, recourfe may 
be had to an abridged grammar, the rules of which 
may be applied to what the child read& or compofes. 
V0L.JIL X, 
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Every inftrudion reduced mto action, and fet 
forth by example, is ingenious, and, confequently, 
ufeful to children. By fuch means they may be in- 
ftruded in the principles of morality, moral maxims 
may be prefented to them, fometimes through the 
medium of ingenious imaginary adventures, as is 
done by Madame le Prince de Becamont, fometimes 
by fables and little tales. A child reads thefe kind 
of books with pleafure, and it is neceffary the per- 
fon with whom it reads, fhoutd lead it impercep- 
tibly to exprefs the fentiments and ideas excited in 
its own mind, that they may be redified if ncceflary. 
In order to form the heart of the child, from its ear- 
lieft years, to the virtuous fentiments of humanity, 
compaffion, benevolence, gratitude, friendfliip, hu* 
mility, and truft in Providence, its inftruftors feould 
be attentive to colleft from hiftory, particularly from 
that of the bible, examples of thefe virtues and 
their oppofite vices. Taking care in reciting, to ex^ 
prefs them clearly, and in a mannier plcafant to the 
child. They ftould alfo make the child read them, 
give its opinion concerning them, and try 'to make 
applications from them, by which it may be brought 
to admire what is excellent in thefe virtues, and to 
cantraft horror for the hideoufnefs of vice. If it is 
wifhed, for example, to fet before the child the hu-. 
mility of St Paul ; begin with turning its attention 
to the diftinguifhed fuperiority of this apoftle, to his 
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great knowledge of God, to the fupematural power 
with which he commanded nature, cured the fick 
by a (ingle word, reftored fight to the blind, and 
even raifed the dead. Speak* to the child of his 
2eal for the glory of God, of his charity to all men ; 
vhich manifefted itfelf in his condud, in his la- 
bours, in his greatnefs of mind, in his patience, in 
dangers, perfecutions, infults, and fufFerings. Shew 
it how difinterefted and magnanimous this great 
apoftle was, in labouring with his own hands, to 
procure his fubiiftence and that of his colleagues, 
Tather than be burthenfome to the churches he had 
founded j and which by his inftruftions, became 
more and more firmly eftabliflied in the faith. With 
how much greatnefs of mind does St Paul endure 
all inconveniences and perfecutions, with the view 
of performing the will of Gpd ! He rifes fuperior to 
famine and affluence, to fhame and glory, to prifons 
and to bonds, to life and to death, and to all the 
great ones of the earth become his enemies, from the 
little value this Chriftian hero fets on earthly great- 
nefs. This extraordinary man, this meffenger of 
God, endued with the power of working miracles, 
this zealous and eloquent teacher, this founder of fo 
many churches, this benefador of whole nations, has 
a truly modeft opinion of himfelf, humbles himfelf 
below others, and confiders all men as his breth- 
ren } We fee in all his enterprifes, in which he dif- 
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plays the mod ardent zeal, niuch prudence and 
unceafmg application ; we fee him give the glory 
wholly to God, as to the author of all good, from 
whom he derives the will and power to exert thefe 
virtues. What a powerful imprcffion muft fo great 
an example of humility make on the heart of young 
people, when fet before them in all its extent and 
full force, in fuch a manner as they can com- 
prehend ! Will not the child's heart be fenGble 
to that, which the charader of a man fo modeft 
and fo humble has of refpedable in itfelf, fitted 
to captivate the affedion of others, and fecure to 
himfelf univerfal efteem and confidence ? Will it 
not fee a clear proof of this truth, in a cireumr 
ftance of the apoftle's life, which is impoffible to 
read unmoved j " they conduced Paul, altogether, 
with their wifes and children, to the fhip, and all 
in tears fell on his neck and kiffed him/' 

All the other faints propofed to us as examples in 
the fcriptures, are diftinguifhed by their humility ; 
they have alfo fhewn a love for God, a charity to- 
wards men, very worthy of our imitadon. This 
fliould be placed before the young pupil, whom we 
defire to dired: in the paths of virtue, and in whofe 
heart we wifli to fix its principles. 

We mufl: endeavour to infpire it with a wifli to 
be itfelf charitable, benevolent, fiuthful, true, andaf- 
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feSionate to all men ; from the examples of thefe 
virtues it fhould learn to diftinguifli their principal 
features. The heart of the child (hould be made to 
feel that Job, in aflifting the diftreffed, in being eyes 
to the blind, feet to the lame, and a father to the 
indigent, recommended himfelf more to God than 
by the multitude of his flocks, his fervants and all 
the affluence of wealth ; that in the midft of the 
moft painful fufferings, infulted by his friends and 
lying in the duft, he was happier by his piety and 
fubmilfion to the will of God, than he could have 
been on a throne, furrounded by flatterers and all the 
glory of the age in which he lived, had he been a 
prey to the remorfe of an evil confcience, and to a 
fervile. dread, which would have allowed him to fee 
nothing in the conduft of God towards him, but the 
punilhment of his crimes. JEven a child maybe 
made fenfible of thefe confiderations, and by this, 
early f(?eling of what is right, like the young eagle 
who is mduced to approach the fun by* its heat and 
fplendour, it may be excited to endeavour after the 
attainment of the higheft pitch of virtue. To pro- 
mote this purpofe let us afliduoufly prefent to the 
mind of the young pupil, in fuch a manner as to 
make a lively impreflion, thofe examples of huma^ 
nity towards men, and of refpeft and fubmiflion to- 
wards God, which the fcriptures fo frequently af- 
ford us ; and whilft we imperceptibly affift his re- 
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fle^ons, let him enjoy the pleafure of thinking, of 
difcovering thefe examples, and forming an opinioa 
of them from himfelf ; and by fuch means let us lead 
him to perceive the fenfe of the mod beautifnl and 
affefting paffages of fcripture ; from hence he will . 
conceive more juft ideas of virtue, and become more 
attached to it than by a dry and difficult catechifm* 
The example of Abraham ready to facrifice his fon 
in obedience to God, will make him underftand more 
eaiily the charaders of faith and divine love, fuffici- 
ently powerful to triumph over the tendered fenti- 
ments of our nature towards an only fon, than it 
would be poffible for a dry difiertation to make him 
comprehend. Can there be a more ftriking pidure 
of humility and gratitude than the following confef^ 
fion, made to God by one of the patriarchs ; ^' I am 
not worthy of the leaft of all the mercies, and of 
all the truth, which thou haft fhewn unto thy fer- 
vant."* 

All the miracles performed in favour of religion, 
are fo many (ketches of the divine perfedion, and as 
well as the works of nature bear the impreffion of 
divinity t In them, the young citizen of the world 
fhould learn to know his creator, his providence, 
and at the fame time, to exprefs his heart with the 
fenfe of his maker's goodnefs and holinefs. What 
is the whole life of our divine faviour, his fuffer- 
* Genefis, chap, xxxii. v. 11. 
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iDgs, his death, his refurre&ion, his afcenfipn, what 
is it but the hiftory of heaven and earth, of the di- 
vine and human natures placed within our view ? 
What does this teach us when clearly fet brfore us ? 
Much fuperioT to philofophy and all the depth of 
reafbning, it inftruds us in the perfections of the 
Supreme Beings of his hoUnefa, of his tender com- 
pailion ; and in the perfi3n erf" our Saviour, if fliews 
us the moft perfed: the moil admirable model of 
obedience towards God, of charity towards a guilty 
world, of humility, of ielf rentmciatioQ, of greatnefs 
of mind in all fufferings and perfecutions, endured 
by the moft perfed innocence, and fupported even 
to the extent of a moft cruel death. This hiftory, 
kt before our young pupil in the mterefting manner 
it ought to be, fo as to awaken attention and feeling, 
cannot fail to make the deepeft impreflion on his 
heart and underftanding. You will fee him affefted 
even to tears^ give him&lf up to the feelings of re^ 
fped, of love,, and of obedience, which he will acv 
knowledge to be due to his God and to Im Saviour. 
But inftead of following diii method, bow often are 
we, for our primary inftru&ion inrelijgion^ forced to 
learn by heart articles of fiaithy oi- which we can 
form no idea, and to pronoance wordis which con- 
vey to us nothing but found ; the meaning being to 
u& totally obfcure ? How frequently 4o we, from 
dry and tedious explanations of fome points of doc- 
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trine, from our being obliged to load our memories 
with a catechifin not adapted to our capacities, im- 
bibe an averfion to religion even in childhood; 
though of all things it is moft calculated to touch 
our hearts, and to imprefs them with the love of 
God ? How many prayers arc we taught to recite, 
which can only fuit a more advanced period in life, 
and which accuftom us to an irrational and purely 
mechanical devotion ? I fear that with many, th6 
tmpleafant mode employed. to inftrufl: them in re-^ 
gard to religion during childhood, occafions a dif- 
guft to its truths and its duties thoughout the re- 
mainder of their lives. To make the mode of in- 
ftruftion by examples taken from the bible more 
impreffive, I would recommend the ufe of prints, de» 
lineating clearly the moft remarkable fafts contain- 
ed in the fcriptures.* Let the preceptor add to 
thefe examples taken from holy writ, thofe fumifh- 
cd by profane hiftory j but let this be done with 
great caution, that the pupil may not confound the 
virtue which is only the effeQ: of reafon, that reafon 
which is fometimes fo fanciful and fometimes fo fu- 
perftitious^ with that virtue which is derived from re- 
ligious prihcipli^j let him not confound the pra&ice 
of virtues which are conftitutional, or originate ia 

* Mrs Trimmer's abridged bible and new teftament for 
children, with prints adapted, and fold feparately^ will arr* 
f^er this purpofe. 
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vanity^ .Dfith that Ixrhich fprings from a mind em 
l^htened by fupernatural inftrudion, ^nd a heart 
devoted entirely to God ; l«t him not put the wi£^ 
dom and probity of a Socrates, or an Ariftides, in 
competition with the knowledge of a David, or a 
Saint Paul ; neither let him imagine that fome ihi- 
ning a£Hons conftitute the charader of a virtuous 
man. Under thefe reftri6tions, examples taken from 
the celebrated charafker^ of antiquity may very juft* 
ly be made ufe of, to inftriiQ; the young pupil in 
focial virtues, and to. excite in his heart a noble de- 
fire of imitation. Unaffifted, however, by well judg- 
ed reflections, the life of a virtuous heathen muft 
ever prefenta very obfcure and imperfeft pidlure of 
virtue. 

The details of the private life of a wife and vir- 
tuous man, are undoubtedly more inftruftive to 
youth, than the pompous circumftances contained 
in the lives of the great. We ihould colle<9: fuch 
memoirs, therefore, as are compofed with tafte 
and well written ; defcribing the life of perfons of 
either fex, whatever rank they may hold in fociety, 
which deferves to be propofed as an example. By 
purfuing them attentively with his pupil, the pre- 
ceptor will fupply him with materials for the culti- 
vation of his tafte and feelings, and fatisfy his incli- 
nation for reading. If there ^xift in the pupil's own 

Vol. III. Y 
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family, any good memoirs and iliaftrioos examples 
aiiK}ngft his anceftors; or that the precq»tor can 
point out ibme fuch, amongft tfaofe fitmiiies mth 
whom the pupil is acquainted, they will be more in- 
terefting to htm, in proportion as they«wiU more 
nearly concern hinu In general, the daily example 
of the parents, teachers, fervaius, and companions of 
the pupil fhould be applied to the purpoles of edu^ 
cation, and made to illuftrate rules of raorsdity, which 
may deeply imprefs his young mind. We knoitr 
that many of the virtues fo much admired in the 
Chinefe at this day, originate in the education they 
give their children, and in the order which r^gns 
in the interior of their houfes ; but above all, from 
their young people being inftrufted lefs by rules 
and principles, than by the examples living or de- 
ceafed, which are continually placed before them. 
Each father and mother of a family, or each elddt 
fon, is obliged by the laws of the country, to furnifli 
by his conduct, examples of all the focial virtues, on 
pain of incurring the fevereft punifliments. All chil- 
dren are bound to revere thefe examples, nearly as 
divine j and to teftify an unbounded attachment, al« 
moft to cxcefs, towards thar parents and theor rela* 
tions. Their prime example of virtue is always 
their emperor, who pafies for a &m of heaven, and 
whofe condud, as long as it is ccmformable to the 
laws pf the country, is a living commentary on vir- 



tue and the commands of heaven. Whatever faults 
the Chmefe may commit in the application of thefe 
rules, we muft ever allow that the rules and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from them, prove the wifdom 
of thofe who are direfted by them, and the power 
'ipf examples in education. 
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TWENTY-THIRD LESSON. 



ON THE EDUCATION TO BE OIVEN TO YOUNG F^0- 
. PLE, WHO ARE NO LONGER CHILDREN. 

i HE preceding leffon had for its objefl: the duty 
of cultivating the heart and underftanding of chil- 
dren from their earlieft years, by a good education. 
If we would not lofe all the fruit of thefe early cares^ 
we muft redouble our vigilance in the following 
years, in proportipn as the faculties of children 
open with their ripening'age. 

In order to encreafe the ftock of information of 
the child who begins 19 reflefl:, it (hould have its at- 
tention again brought back to the ftudy of nature, 
and to the contemplation of its wonders moft like- 
ly to be underftood at ten or twelve years old. Let 
his preceptor bring him acquainted with our planeta- 
ry fyftem, teach himjthe number, courfe and immenfe 
fize of the celeftial bodies, of the fun and planets, 
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and their aftoniihiiig diftance ; let him give his*pupil 
an idea of what concerns our globe and its relations 
jefpefliing the fun, of the benign influence of this 
luminary, of the properties of air and water, the pe- 
riodical revolution of the feafons and of days ; and 
on every bccafion to call on him to admire the pow- 
cr, the wifdom, and the goodnefs of the author of 
nature, in which fhine forth fo much beauty, fa 
much order, fo much magnificence and utility. The 
preceptor may find many excellent direftions and 
afliftances in a variety of books publiffied on thefe 
fubjefts.* But if he even extend his inftrudions no 
further than to make his pupil obferve the earth and 
its various produdions, man and the admirable 
ftrudure of his body, he will open to him a fourcc 
of inexhauftible information, refleftion, and of know- 
ledge equally ufeful and agreeable. It would, how- 
ever, be of fmall importance to employ merely the 
pupils underftanding and memory on thefe fubjefts ; 
this would not procure him any moral improvement. 
The firft impreffions arifing from obferving the won- 
derful fcenes of nature, ihould be thofe of pleafure 
«nd of religion ; I fear that the mode in which in^ 

♦ Les inftruftions d'un pere a fcs enfants fur la nature 
et la religion, by Tremley, and Payle/s Natural Theol<^ 
gy may, I fliould fuppofe, properly fupply the place of fomer 
German authors here referred to by Gellert, but which* 
do not mention, as they cannot be of general ufe to Bn^ 
lifli readers. 
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ftrudibns on fuch fubje&s are frequently^ conveyed, 
may, in a great meafure, tend to ftifle thefe fenti- 
mentft in the youthful heart. 

An intelligent preceptor, flill keeping the fame 
point in view, viz. the moral and religious improve- 
ment of his pupil, traverfes with him the wide field 
of univerfal hiftory, and conduds him by the path 
traced out by Boffuet, or fome fuch other man of ge- 
nius. What is the ftudy of hiftory confidered in a 
inoral view, but a kind of commentary on man, on 
his knowledge and his errors, on his virtues and his 
vices, on his fucccffes and his misfortunes ? Is it not 
alfo an explanation of the views of Providence, and 
a clear •demonftration of its influence on the fate of 
whole nations, and of each individual in particular ? 
Proud reafon may beft learn from hiftory, how lit* 
tie all the fagcs of antiquity, fome of whom were fo 
much and juftly admired, have contributed to the 
inoral improvement of mankind, owing to their wif- 
dom not being founded on the fear of God. How- 
ever excellent their precepts, they wanted power ; 
being deftitute of the determining motives of rewards 
promifed, and punifliments referved by the goodnefs 
and holinefs of God, for another life ; though they 
enlightened the underftanding, they were ignorant of 
the means whereby to fupport it in its conviftion 
againft thefo frequently re-iteratedattacks of thefenfes 
and paffions ; that however highly they have extolled 
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virtue, they were not able to convey to the heart an4 
difpofition, the power of conftantly loving and prac* 
lifing its precept-:, nor to ftrip vice of thofe power- 
ful attradions, which give it fuch an empire ever 
our corrupt nature ; and with whatever force they 
have a>ndenmed the violence of the pailions, they 
have never attacked them in their fource, that is in 
the fecret and irregular defires of the heart How 
eafy will it be for the preceptor to point out the ex^ 
celience, the fublimity and the divinity, of the wi£- 
dom of chriftianity compared with that of human 
reafon, whenever the two are properly contrafted ia 
reading hiftory* How much is hiilory calculated to 
imprefs daily on the heart, the idea of a Providence 
who rewards and punifhes, by all the proofs of this 
truth with which it abounds ! At the fame time, 
"With what ftrength of evidence does unpunifhed vice 
and Imrewarded i irtue fomctimes point out to us 
a future ftate, very different from the prefent ; in 
which God will reward every one according to their 
works ! 

As the pupiPs underftanding opens, the courfe of 
his inftrudion, in religion; mud be more extended* 
The precqjtor muft judge what, amongft thci nuny 
valuable books written for the purpofe of religious 
mftrudion, may be proper for him to apply to the 
ufe of his pupil, according to the degree of capacity 
he kliows him to poifefs. He ought to remember 
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cofitinually, that youth mud be Inftruded in an in* 
telligible, as well as folid manner ; with method, 
but not according to a fyilem, in which the fubjeds 
may be treated in a too dry or abftraft manner. It 
is certainly right that we fhould ftudy to acquire none 
but found and clear ideas, on the truths and duties 
of faith ; but why are we particularly called upon to 
do this ? That by refpefting religion as coming from 
God, we may love it, willingly fubmit to its pre- 
cepts i and that we may learn to appreciate it, as the 
beft gift God could beftow on man, and the only 
road to real happinefs. Would it be proper that 
fuch a fcience fhould be taught in an obfcure and dif- 
gufting manner ? 

Poetry has particular charms for •youth, and on 
this account, a preceptor ought to make an early 
ufe of this difpofition, and dired this prediliftion for 
poetry to the improvement of the heart. The pre*, 
ceptor fhould make his pupil familiar with the moft 
beautiful paffages contained in the works of our po- 
ets, in which they have expreffed elegantly, noble 
fentiments and principles. Beginning with fables 
and little tales, he muft proceed to poems ; and be 
attentive to make his pupil fenfible of the beauties 
of a particular paffage, or of a whole poem, by fliort 
and judicious reflexions; he will even infenfibly 
make him get them by heart, by reading them fre- 
quently over with him. Suppofe the pupil to be 
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acquainted with none but his native tongue ; that has 
produced a fufEcient number of poets to engage the 
heart and mind of a child both agreeably and advan* 
tageoufly^ under the direftion of a mafter ; who 
ihould make him employ one hour daily, in reading 
good poetry ; adding to that, the Spectator, or fome 
other periodical work, good in its morality, eafily 
under flood and well written. By the help of his 
guide, the pupil would by this kind of reading, 
form his tafte, encreafe his knowledge, and improve 
in the praftice of virtue. It is lamented, and with 
reafon, that fo few ybung people are fond of 
reading; but this often arifes from an improper 
choice of the books put into their hands. Their 
reading without refleftion or advantage, is alfo com- 
plained of. But why are they not early taught 
to comprehend the advantages of reading ? Why 
are not their minds early made fenfible of what is 
good or beautiful in an author ? Reading mod affu- 
redly is not in itfelf a virtue j it is an excellent means, 
however, of acquiring fcience and virtue ; and, 
confequently, it ought to be confidered as an effen- 
tial part of a good education, to inftruft young peo- 
ple how to read with tafte and feeling. Youth 
fliould be accuftomed to application j but does that 
mean that they ihould be conftrained to remain 
riveted to their books or their writing, four or five 
hours in a day, yet fupprefs their difguft? It is cer- 
' Vol. III. z 
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tain, that no young perfon will learn to apply, if ap« 
plication is not made agreeable to him by reafon 
and the attraction of pleafure. Reading is confefled 
to be one mode of habituating the pupil to thkik; he 
may be encouraged to make extracts of what he 
reads each day, adding (hort reflexions of his own. 
He will thus form to hhnfelf a little treafure of 
knowledge, which he will collefl: with fome pains, 
but which will alfo be attended with pleafure ; if an 
application of what he reads proportioned to his ca^ 
pacity is not required from him,reading willbeto him 
but an idle paftime, which will never be any way ufe- 
ful in developing his underftanding : if he is required 
to apply, merely to acquire a habit of application, he 
will only be infpired with an unfortunate averfion to 
reading. A conflant care to make a profitable ufe 
of time, is a precious quality to which young people 
ought to be trained from their earlieft years. They 
ought to be brought imperceptibly to a conftant 
and regular employment of time, and to be accus- 
tomed as much as poflible to' account to themfelves 
at the clofe of each day, for the ufe they have made 
of it. The preceptor muft be careful to engage his 
pupils, in a pleafmg infinuating manner to perform 
this examination faithfully, and they fhould frequent- 
ly write down their negledt or exadnefs in the em- 
ployment of their time, that they may learn to blufh 
or to rejoice, unfeen by any witnefs but their own 
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confcience* An intelligent preceptor may do mucb^ 
if without relaxing, he continually applies to his 
duty, and is not fubjeded to the interruption of caH. 
jipious parents. 

By means of reading, writing, arithmetic, mufic, 
drawing, and bodily exercifes, the pupil ihould be 
formed to attention and affiduous employment. The 
exad diftribution of his time, and his punflual atten- 
tion to it, will accuilom him to the regularity he muft 
one day ufe in regard to his affairs ; and the care 
he muft take of his books, his papers, letters, and 
every other matter which is of ufe to him, or necef- 
&ry to his amufement, will habituate him to a pru« 
dent oeconomy. It is a great misfortune to us when 
we are not taught from our youth to be always ufe- 
fully employed, and topurfue each of our occupations 
at the time appropriated to them ; and it is a great dif- 
advantage to young people of diftin£kion, that other 
perfons are too frequently made to do for them, 
what they ought to learn to do for themfelves. Why 
do fo' many men of fortune abandon the care of 
thdr moft important concerns to the vigilance and 
fidelity of dependents ? For their convenience. Is 
not this improper regard to convenience the refult 
of early education ? Why cannot they endure any 
kind of fatigue, though it is frequently a necef&ry 
coofequence of their (ituation ? What makes them 
diilike all applicadon to bulinefs ? Let us ro&cGt 
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on their mode of fpcnding their earlieft year^, and 
we fliall eafily difcover from whence this arifes. 
How happens it, that a great man confiders being 
ferved with punftuality every hour of the day as a 
felicity and fo great an advantage, that he would be 
in defpair if deprived of it ? It is becaufe in his youth 
he has not been wifely taught to ferve himfelf. 

This difpofition to a lazy love of eafe is an obfta- 
de to great virtues j and whoever is engaged in the 
education of children, ought to aim at preferving 
them from it, by inuring them to application, and 
teaching them not to fave themfelves any trouble, 
which may conduce to the advantage of their mental 
or corporeal faculties, of their birth, or of their fti- 
tiire fituation. Delicacy of conftitution being a hin- 
drance to the exercife of the mental powers and of 
virtue, which every day encreafes, the preceptor 
ought moft carefully to guard againft it in his pupil ; 
to habituate him to conlider the morning hours as 
precious, in order to prevent him from indulging too 
long in bed, and giving himfelf up to the dangerous 
fedudion of exceffivefleep. It isneceffary the body 
fliould be hardened by exercife, and that the pupil 
fliould be prudently accuftomed to endure the varia- 
tions of weather, and the change of feafons ; that he 
ihould be taught to derive fatisfaftion at his meals, 
rather from the pleafures of converfation, than 
from the quality of his food ; and to feafon his re- 
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paft by the recoUeftion of a well performed talk, and 
the appetite ariiing from labour. 

An immoderate defire of acquiring, as well as pro- 
digality, are difpofitions not unufual in youth. GEco- 
nomy and liberality, are on the other hand, virtues 
fo effential in life, that they fhould be impreffed oil 
young people as early as poffible. Let a child leani 
under the diredion of his preceptor the firft rules oF 
oeconomy, by regulating his own little allowance. Let 
him be permitted to make purchafes; but teach him 
to prefer neceffaries to things merely agreeable, and 
the beft to what is of inferior quality, though per- 
haps more (howy. He fhould early be taught to 
fave from his trifling gratifications, what may enable 
him to buy a good book, or to perform an afi: of cha- 
rity with eafe and pleafure. The poor and the dit 
treffed fhould be put in his way, that he may learn 
to be companionate, and prompt to affiit difbefs ac- 
cording to his ability. He fhould never be fo entirely 
without money as not, at leafl, to have forae pence 
to beftow ; and when he can furnifh a bit of bread 
to the hungry, or give drink and refrefhment to the 
thirfty, it ought to be a luxury' to his yet tender 
mind, and a delightful fight to his eyes. If he feems 
inclined to prodigality, this difpofition may be di* 
refted to liberality ; and if he continues to give too 
profufely and without judgment, take care never to 
repair the inconvenience he has brought on himfelff 
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let him find bimfelf reduced to the neceifity of refill 
(ing the folicitations of real diftrefs, and unable to 
purchafe what would be agreeable to him ; to enter- 
tain a friend, or to reward the care and aitention of 
fome honeft and attached fervant. You will thus 
accuftom your pupil to oeconomy, you will make 
him attentire to it from motives too finking to al* 
low of his not confidering it as indifpenfable. 
' Gratitude, a difpofition to ferve others, fidelity, 
the talent of keeping a fecret, and of knowing how 
to behave with propriety to every one, are certainly 
qualities which fhould be cultivated in young peo- 
ple, iuid which they fhould be taught to put in prac- 
tice on every occafion ; by fetting before them the 
importance and beauty of doing fo, as well as the 
hatefulnefs of contrary difpofitions. Thofe expref- 
fions of grateful feeling, in words, which children 
are enjoined to ufe towards their parents, frequently 
convey to their minds only very fuperficial ideas of 
gratitude. Teach them to fhew their gratitude to 
their parents by their fubmiflion to orders which 
they are difinclined to obey ; and habituate them 
to recoiled with pleafure, the leafl fervice done them 
by any perfon whatever. Teach them that oppor- 
tunities of doing good offices perpetually occur, and 
that it is frequently a more eifential kindnefs to in* 
terccde for another, to give him good advice, or 
merely to fympathize with him in' affli^on, than to 
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beftow fums of money ; that the manoer of confer- 
ring a favour enhances its value ; that the efteem we 
take a pleafure in (hewing others, the politenefs with 
"which we behave towards perfons of every rank, the 
gentle manner in which we exprefs a refufal, when 
under a.neceffity of giving one, our attention to per- 
fons in afflidion who implore our afliftance, or even 
to what thofe fay, who talk to us of their own con- 
cerns, often (lands in lieu of the fervices we have it 
not in our power to perform ; and that we, therefore, 
can never want for occafions, on which to exercife 
our benevolence. The pupil (hould be taught this 
by his own experience, whenever opportunities offer. 
Can he poflibty fail to comprehend that it is noble 
and proper to be (incere and difcreet ; will he not 
already tafte this fatisfadion in his intercourfe with 
his companions, his parents, all the members of his 
family and his inftru£lors ? 

Can fathers and mothers pofiibly think themfelves 
at liberty to negleft giving a good education to their 
children, either by their own endeavours or by per- 
fons of intelligence and integrity ; making it a law to 
themfelves, to afiift as much as po(fibIe at their chil- 
drens different exercifes f A. Psiulus Emilius and 
Auguftus, did not confider thefe duties as beneath 
them ; and we might mention perfons of the higheft 
rank, who confidered them as matters of the moft 
ferious obligation. 
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It is impoffible to do vrithout rewards and puniih'- 
ments, and it is a branch of good education to em- 
ploy them judicioufly. We ought very feldom, and 
even then with great circumfpeftion, to reward ch^- 
dren with what may flatter their vanity, or gratify 
their fcnfuality. Be fparing of dainties, of play- 
things, of new clothes, and of exemptions from the 
accuftomed hours of ftudy, by way^ncouragement 
in well doing ; inftead of which, be liberal to them 
of things truly ufeful, of books, of inflruments and 
tools, inftrudling them in the ufe of them, as a re- 
ward of their afliduity and obedience. Of all the 
modes of rewarding, there is none more advantage- 
ous than teftimonies of affedion and approbation* 
A child cannot but feel itfelf excited to obey by a 
well placed approbation, and conceives a real defire 
of pleafmg reafonable people who watch over its 
conduft. We muft allow, however, that the love 
of glory, by which fome endeavour to aft on the 
heart of a child, and to lead it to do nothing but what 
is praife-worthy, is a dangerous refource in the hands 
of many parents and mafters who praftice it. To 
be continually repeating to our pupils what a fine 
thing it is to furpafs others, how much fome particu- 
lar young man of their own age is applauded, how 
another has attained to the firft employments by his 
capacity, and another has gained univerfal efleem and 
an immenfe fortune, by his application j what a re- 
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putation others have acquired by their writings, by 
their courage, by their integrity in bufmefs, to be 
continually repeatiiig this, is to call the attention of 
youth to reputation, to exterior advantages, and to 
convenience more than is right and proper ; it is to 
awaken envy and ambition in their fouls* Sad con**^ 
dud, in as much as it excites and nourifhes pride, 
which, even when it flicws itfelf by apparently virtu- 
ous anions, is in nothing preferable to avarice, and is 
poifon to the mind. Does not the excellence of virtue 
and the approbation of heaven, offer the greatefl 
. poflible encouragement to thofe who are attached to. 
their duty ? Do we find as we advance in life that 
reputation, diftindions, and honours, are fo infalli- 
bly the attendants on virtue, as we are emphatical- 
ly taught to confider them in the days of our youth ? 
Is there not a rewarding Being, the witnefs of all the 
good that we either think or do, on whom we may 
fix our views, and thus fupport ourfelves ia the ca- 
reer of duty by more than human motives ? It is 
certainly neceffary to infpire youth with an ardent 
defire to do every thing in the nobleft and the mod 
perfeft manner, to be docile, laborious, fincere, be- 
nevolent, modeft, humble, fober, grateful, prudent, 
and reafonable ; but iilftead of propofing to them 
as a motive, the defire of furpaffing one another, 
and of rifing above their ccimpanions, we muft 
teach them to regulate all their anions invariably 
Vol. III. 2 A 
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by that eternal and immutable law, which the Al« 
mighty has made known to us by reafon and reve- 
lation J fo that by conforming to it, they may ob- 
tain his approbation, and become worthy the affec- 
tion of all tbofe who think properly. Thia k the 
only fpecies of glory which we ought continually to 
jirge them to fcek. Let them feel no other emula- 
tion, liave no other idea of honour, than obedience 
to God, a defire to do what is right on every occa- 
fion, without allowing any obflacle to deter them 
from this condudl. Whoever ada in a praife*wor- 
thy manner that he may not fee any fuperior in good- 
nefs, any more, prudent and more regular in moral 
condud than himfelf, behaves well from a moid un- 
worthy motive ; this motive may mduce him who is 
aftuatedby it, to wifli in fecrct, that others were lefs 
virtuous ; he muft fee their imperfedions with plea^ 
fure, and grieve at whatever gives them any kind of 
advantage over him. What meannefs of foul ! This 
is, however, the mode of thinking which is fo fre- 
quently and fo ftrongly inculcated on the minds of 
youth, from motives of vanity and emulation. We 
are taught to be virtuous from a point of hcmour,. 
that is to fay, that we begin by being vain and at- 
tached to whatever flatters our fenfes, in order to 
make us afterwards perfons of merit. We are in- 
fpired with a defire of furpafling others, and at the 
fame time with a contempr of thofe whofe talents 
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and powers arc infa*ior to our own. We are taught 
to value ourfelves, as if we were likdy to pufli the 
virtue of humility to excefs, 2nd whilfl our heads 
are filled with good principles, our hearts are fwollen 
with pride. In forming ourfelves to arts, to fciences, 
to trades, we are required to have in view the pub- 
lic admiration ; fo that our capacity and our reputa- 
tion may (trike all beholders. Admirable and wor* 
thy end truly, for the Almighty to have placed us 
on the theatre of the world, and endowed us with 
£3 many excellent mental faculties ! If the occupa- 
tions which take up the greater part of our lives, 
have not virtue for their objeft, if they do not ferve 
to exercife us in the prance of obedience towards 
the author of our being, what becomes of virtue ? 
Can the proud man, in faft, be faid to poffefs any vir- 
tue fince pride is not one ? By propofing the love of' 
glory as a motive to young people, we only make 
little theatrical kings, who play their part well, that 
all ranks of fpedators may clap and applaud them. , 
We only make them habitual liars and hypocrites, 
who from vanity are defirous of being what they are 
not, and to feem defirous of becoming what they 
neither can nor would be, were it in their power. 
They ftudy to conceal their faults, inftead of owning 
and amending them. They take the air, the tone, 
the manners of the poliihed and obliging man, and 
fuppofe themfelves like him } in which matter they 
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feek to deceive themfelves and to impofe on others^ 
Not to be out-done in merit, the ambitious young 
man deprecia.tes thofe who poflefs it, lays faults td 
their charge unjuftly, divulges and magnifies thofe 
of which they are really guilty. Thus he lays the 
firft foundation of that dcteftable charadler, which 
values in no one but himfelf that which is really 
eftimable j who cannot fee with good will, merit in 
another, particularly in an equal or an inferior. Is 
this a charafter agreeable to reafon ? If fo, reafon is 
a deplorable guide to lead us to virtue* * And if a 
good education requires that youth ihould be infpi- 
red with a defire of glory, and excited by rew?ird 
to ad and think nobly ; an education which infpires 
nothing but mean fentiments is hardly lefs danger* 
Ous to the heart; and may have fewer bad confequen- 
ces, and occafion lefs evil in fociety : as may be feen 
from the many examples in numberlefs femilies, 
fhewing the bad effeds of education founded on 
principles of vain glory. We are miftaken when 
we fuppofe this vicious mode of education exifts 
only in the houfes of the great. The moft pitiful 
cottage has its fpecies of pride, which extends its 
contagion to all the children who inhabit it. 

With regard to neceffary punifhments, it feems 
only requifite, that parents and preceptors fhould al- 
ways bear in mind what children ought to be pu- 
niflied for, and the reafon why they ought; that they 
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may judge clearly, of the nature and degree of the 
punifhment moft proper to infli£t. Children are pu- 
nifhed for faults, that they may be deterred from com- 
mitting them again. How- attentive (hould we be 
to chaftife vice, at its earlieft appearance, before it 
is unhappily become habitual ! One fingle punifh- 
ment infliftcd with a certain degree of folemni- 
ty, might have fufEced, whilft the frequent repeti- 
tion of one much more fevere, does not always at- 
tain its end. That child, whom all your fcverity 
cannot at the age of ten years, cure of a difpofition 
to lying, to obflinacy, to a fpirit of revenge, might 
at four or five years old, on the very firfl appearance 
of thefe paffions, have been preferved from their ty- 
ranny with much lefs rigour ; and perhaps by one 
fingle fcrious punifhment, if an unworthy negligence, 
or a tendemefs, cruel in its confequences, had not 
fhut the eyes of thofe about it to it's faults. 

We fhould learn to diflinguifh between faults 
which originate in the heart, and thofe occafioned 
by heedleffnefs and want of judgment j between 
what is eifentially contrary to good morals, and 
what offends only againft certain eftablifhed rules of 
propriety. Do not fhut your eyes to any fault which 
indicates a bad heart, never pardon it till the child 
becomes fenfible of its odious nature. If the child is 
too youngto undcrftandreafon, and comprehend what 
is faid to it concerning what deferves punifhment, in 
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inftrudion, whether by making the child to fail for 
fome time, by confining it, or, above all, by with- 
drawing from it every mark of affedion. Delicacy 
of conftitution, or even illnefs, fhould never engage 
us to indulge the child in vicious difpofitions. They 
encreafe the diforder, and are themfelves one of the 
mofl; dangerous fpecies. Punifh, therefore, with the 
titmofi: feverity, the evil difpofitions of a fickly child, 
unlefs you would rather fee it grow up a miferable 
being, who will become a torment to himfelf and 
others, and an objeft of the indignation of God. If 
we allow the child to rebel againft its parents or 
teachers, this vice, infinitely dangerous in its con* 
fequences, will fhew itfelf in every future fituation 
of life in which the child may be placed. Rebel- 
lious towards its fuperiors, towards its king, even to- 
wards Opd himfelf, it will trample law and order 
under foot, both in youth and manhood ; and will 
endeavour to free itfelf from whatever obftacle may 
impede the violence and impetuofity of its paffions, 
at the expence of reputation and even of life itfelf. 

It is an attention moft eflential, never to correft 
children in a moment of paflion. Wait till you are 
calm ; make them comprehend that it is your affec- 
tion for them which induces you to punifh them, 
wd let no interceffions avail to prevent you from 
puniihing, in their earlieft infancy, whatever* fault 
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arifes from an evil difpofition of heart. A premedi- 
tated jMece of deceit, which fome have the folly to 
admire a& a proof of clevernefs, fhould be fevcreJy 
puniflied the firft time it is attempted to be put in 
praftice. We often punifli feverely, and reproach a 
child continually, for fome fault committed againft 
outward propriety, whilft a cunning lie is paffed 
over, though that calls for the fevered punifliment ; 
and that a failure in the rules of good breeding calls 
merely for a flight reprimand. By afting thus, 
we teach children to think and feel in a manner as 
falfe as it is pernicious, as well as to blufh without 
a caufe. Small faults will alarm them, and real one$ 
of ferious magnitude, will caufe them little or no 
emotion. That natural modefty, the guarcfian of 
virtue, will only be employed on trifles and what 
concerns outward appearance, and not in reprefling 
vicious inclinations and aftions. Thus we fee chil- 
dren, who tremble on account of a fpot on their 
clothes, and whofe faces are covered with bluflies, 
if from inattention they commit fome impropriety 
at table, lie "boldly, fupport their lie by imprecations, 
torment fome poor animal in cold blood, infult the 
infirmities of age or ficknefs without a blufli, and 
give the mofl: opprobrious names to an honeft fer- 
vant. Make, therefore, a clear difl:inaiion between 
the nature of diflferent faults, and let the child learn 
to blufh and be alarmed on rational grounds. £« 
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very time that by negligence, bad examples, or itn^* 
proper puniihments, you direft badly or weaken in 
the child's mind, that admirable natural difpoiitioa 
which make$ it blufh at what appears criminal ia 
its eyes, you a£t contrary to its greateft and truefl 
interefts, and, confequently, againft the rules eflenti- 
al to a good education. One of the wifefl: of thefe 
rules is certainly this, as expreifed by the ancients^ 
that we fhould refpeft children. To conform our 
praftice to this rule, we muft condudk ourfelves to*- 
wards them with all neceflary regard and drcum- 
fpeftion ; let your words, your aftions, even your 
looks, be as well regulated before them, as you could 
wifh them to be in the prefence of the wifeft, the 
mod religious man, and in the higheft ftation in 
life. 

An education carried on with this ftri£k attention^ 
till the age when young people enter into the wprld ; 
and that according to our knowledge of their na- 
tural difpofitions, and the circumftances of their 
birth and fortune, we are on the point of engaging 
them to embrace fome decided plan of life j an edu- 
cation thus attended to, may lay the foundation of 
folid happinefs during the whole of their lives. They 
will not only be better fitted for various employ- 
ments, but ftill happier independently of outward 
circumftances ; their hearts will be filled with no^ 
bier f<^timents, they will find themfelves at all times 
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well prepared, and, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, ripe 
for eternity. I own that an education, perfe£i and 
complete in all points, can hardly be obtained but in 
&milies of fortune and confequence, and requires 
certain circumftances favourable to its completion. 
But let us not be difcouraged. Do we not fee in 
the mod common fituations, young girls under the 
direftion of a mother, who poffeffes only a found 
judgment, and an upright heart, young boys con- 
ducted by a father, who has neither place nor learn- 
ing, but who has good fenfe, experience and virtue, 
receive a more virtuous and ufeful education, than, 
that which is given in many families of fuperior rank, 
where it appears to be more refined and perfed ? 
This advantage is, without doubt, chiefly owing to 
the efficacy of good example, to the natural talents 
of the children^ and to the bleffing of God, who fe- 
conds the affiduous care of thofe parents who bring 
up their children in the fear of him. Parents who 
without being difcouraged, teach their children by 
their good principles and daily example, to think 
juftly and live w;ell j who inftruQ: them in a manner 
fitted to imprefs their minds, muft obtain a relpec^ 
table authority, ^which inftrufts even by filence, and 
has weight even in their abfence ; they mufl acquire 
the aflfeftion of their children, which is the ftrongeft 
ftimulus to obedience. , Such fathers and mothers 
have a tendernefs for their children, and an attach- 
VoL.III. 2 b 
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ment to their duties, which makes them ingenious in 
regard to many things, concerning which others 
are lefs clear fighted ; and their piety towards God, 
makes them employ a vigilance as fevere and inde- 
fatigable, as that of others is relaxed and ill fuppor- 
ted. Hence it is that perfons who poflefs good fenfe 
and good hearts, fucceed well in the education of 
their families. We fee fomc, who though in the 
loweft ftation, neverthelefs, bring up their childr^fi 
to be ufeful members of fociety and enlightened 
chriftians. For, after all, let us fuppofe men entire- 
ly ignorant of arts and.fciences, pafiing their lives in 
obfcurity, and unknown in the world j if they are in- 
ftruded in the path which leads tofalvation,and to him 
to whom they are indebted for its being traced out 
to them ; who obtains for them the pardon of their 
fins and peace of eonfcience j provided that, enlight- 
ened by religion^ they know how to love God above 
all things, and their neighbour as themfelves ; and 
that, conform4>ly to thefe great duties, they live and 
Z&. each one jth his vocation ; is not this fufficient 
for their comlfcrt and tranquillity ? They have all 
the knowledge requifite for the attainment of hea- 
ven, for every purpofe of man's being placed in 
this world ; all that is neceflary to their eternal fe- 
, licity. 

Let us efteem oiirfelves happy if we have received 
a good education ; but let us remember at the lame 
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time, we ihall de highly culpable if we do not im- 
part it to thofe who derive their exiftence from us, 
or who are confined to our care. If education is 
the efiential duty of parents, let them humbly im- 
plore the bleffing of heaven, not trufting to their 
own imderftandings. Can we fuj^ofe that God will 
refufe to fecond thofe labours which have for their 
objeft, to form to virtue fouls which he has created 
capable of devoting themfelves to it ? Laftly, if edu- 
cation is fo great an advantage to children, it is in- 
cumbent on them to receive it with a docility which 
may prove them fenfible of its value, and to be care- 
ful that the feeds of virtue, which have been fown in 
their minds, may not be fmothered by the tares of 
falfe opinions, irregular defires, and dangerous affo- 
ciates. Young people, to whom I addrefs myfelf, 
liften to thefe words, " He that feareth the Lord, 
will honour his fether, and will do fervice unto his 
parents, as to his mafters. Honour thy father and 
mother, both in word and deed, that a blefling may 
come upon thee from them. For the blefGng of 
the father eftablifheth the houfes of children, but 
the curfe of the mother rooteth out foundations/** 
" Whoever loveth inftrudion loveth knowledge, 
but he that hateth reproof is brutifli/'t 

* EcclefiafticuS) chap. iii. v. 7. 8. 9. 
f Proverbs, xii. v. 1. 
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. N. B. The reader will find, at the end of thefe 
leflbns, a difcourfe, entitled, Inftru&ions from a fa- 
ther to his fon, on his going to the univerfity, which 
ferves as a fequel to this leffon. It was ufed for this 
purpofe by the author, who publifhed it during hijs 
life time, in a colledioh of various pieces. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 



ON THE DUTIES OF RELATIONSHIP AND FRIENDSHIP. 



ON RELATIONSHIP- 

As thofe who are conneded with us by near tics 
^of relationfhip, have a particular influence on our 
comfort, it is one of the primary duties of fociety, 
impofed on us by God, after the care of our own 
families, to interell ourfelves for thofe who are con- 
neded with us by ties of blood. Enmities between 
relations, being alfo generally the mod violent and 
implacable ; and only to be avoided by a conilant 
difpofition to do fefvice, by indulgence, by upright- 
nefs of condud, by modefty, and by good will, thefe 
virtues are particularly- obligatory on perfons con- 
nected by relationfhip. It too often happens that 



thefe duties are oppofed by felf intereft. The pre- 
tenfions which one relation thinks he has a right to 
form to the difadvantage of another, are the unfor- 
tunate fources of diflention ; and becaufe too little 
circumfpefUon is ufed in &miiiar intercourfe with 
thofe of our own family, it frequently happens that 
we do not fufEciently refpeft one another. With 
the beft intentions, it is impoiEble for us to perform 
the duties of relationfhip as we ought, if we are not 
modell and equitable in regard to what we require 
from our relations ; and if the familiar intercourfe 
we have with them, whichis authorifed by the ties of 
blood, is not wifely managed and accompanied with 
proper attentions. We expeft too much from nature, 
if we believe that relationfhip always implies conge- 
niality of charader ; it is but too certain, that our 
tempers do not always fympathife* Though reafon 
leads us to love and oblige our relations preferably 
to dther$9 and to affodate with them, piore intimate- 
ly, we oiight^ at the fame time, to value and refped 
every means didated by prudence and duty, for the 
maintenance of mutual peace and happinefs in this 
little fociety. However well intentioned we may be, 
it is not always in our power to contribute to the ad- 
vantage of general fociety, or of many of its mem- 
bers at the fame time ; but as to thofe who form a 
part of our own families^ we may begin very early 
to fliew them regardi compafliony obedience, refpe^ 
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attentions to affift them with our advice, do them Idnd 
offices, fet them good examples ; which, turning to 
their advantage, will at the fame time, make us be« 
neficial to that general fociety into which they will 
fome day enter, or are perhaps already incorporated* 
The particular circumftances.of thefe near connec* 
tions mult regulate the nature and degree of our 
particular obligations. Whatever they may be, it is 
certain they will afford an ample field for the ex*, 
ercife of our virtue, and that we fhali acquit our- 
felves very badly of the duties of relationfhip, if 
we have not learnt to conduft ourfelves with integri«> 
ty and good fenfe. Nothing feems fo much to ex* 
cufe us from the performance of thefe duties, as the 
ingratitude and interefted views of thofe who are the 
objed:s of them, and yet we ought more than others 
to bear with their ingratitude, and to be moft zeal« 
ous in corre£king the reigning vices of our families, 
as long as there i4mains any means of effecting this, 
which we have not already tried in vain ;. I do not 
iay that we fliould encourage any one in his ingra* 
titude by a weak good nature, but that we ought to 
endeavour by patience and greatnefs of mind, to in- 
fpire the ungrateful perfon with fhame and repen- 
tance, fo that affeftion may be renewed in his heart. 
As to vicious perfons of our family, they ought to 
be the more the objefts of our folicitude, as we are 
beft acquainted with their charader ; and that Aran- 
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gers withdraw from them and refufe to affift thern^ 
We certainly cannot feel the fame afiedion for a vici* 
ous relation, as for one who is virtuous; but confider- 
ing fuch a one as an unfortunate member of that 
family in which God has placed us, the painful duty 
of endeavouring to reclaim fuch a perfon, fhould be 
confidered by us as a tribute required by God, 
though our exertions are too frequently unfuccefs* 
fuL 

We have not always the power of ferving our re- 
lations, but we can always in our intercourfe with 
them behave with affability, with a benevolent and 
obliging attention, and with indulgence towards 
their triflmg faults. When thofe who are conneflied 
by blood are thus difpofed, much is done towards 
fecuring the comfort of the connexion. If we have 
not the power of being effefltually ufeful to the 
members of our family, our good qualities may, even 
at a diftance from them, procure them fome fatisfac- 
tion, and they may derive advantage from our ex- 
ample. Though in an inferior fituation, our good 
conduft may do honour to thofe of our relations, 
who fill honourable places in the fervice of the ftate j 
as fome fliare of the refpeft attached to their ftation, 
may refled on us. There is more than pride, there 
is cruelty in being aihamed of the poor and abje& 
lituation of worthy relations. As in every family, 
<:ertain prejudices or failings prevail, it will ever be ^r-«^« 
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rational people, and the greateft honour they can do 
their families, to labour inceffantly to overcome 
thefe ruling failings and prejudices. 

However ftrong our obligation is to procure the 
advantage of our relations, this, private affeSion 
muft not be allowed to encroach on that benevolence 
which is due to mankind in general, and to degene- 
rate into an inter efted partiality, prejudicial to the ^ 
public good* To endeavour to pufli our relations, 
who have little merit,- into employments to the e»- 
clufion of perfons of much greater worth and abi- 
lity, only becaufe they are related to us ; to enricli 
them becaufe we are weakly partial to them, whilft 
we leave much more deferving perfons in want, 
whofe diftrefs is much greater, merely on the pre- 
tence ofoaffifting our relations, is an injuftice com- 
mitted againft fociety ; a double injuftice, in as much 
as we injure our relations by procuring them places 
and riches, the duties attending which they know 
not how to difcharge j and that by neglefting their 
fuperiors in merit j we injure the public peace and 
order. A partial recommendation of thofe with 
whom we are connected by blood, is (to fay no 
worfe of it,) a pious fraud : who would dare to 
juftify it to the public, or to the tribunal of his own 
confcience ? One who is attached to his relations, 
ought no more than a wife and virtuous friend, to 
allow himfelf from motives of private attachment, to 

Vol. III. 2 Q 
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wound the genenl rules <^ joftice. Putolity m te« 
gard to our relations bemg but too common, ve 
fhould condemn this abufe by our example, and fly 
from every appearance of it. 

ON FRIENDSHIP. 

The ties of blood are the work of nature, and 
they are ftrengthened by an interchange of mutual 
good offices. The connexions of friendfliip are alfo 
dire&ed by nature, but they -are more dependent on 
our choice and o)ir moral qualities. True friend- 
fliip always fuppofes a reciprocal merit in the parties, 
or j at leaft j the reputation of it ; whereas it is not 
always by their merit that our rdations can gain our 
afFe^on j however good their h^rts are, they may 
not be in unifon with ours. We may regard them 
much, without finding ourfelves drawn towards them 
by that attraftion which folicits us to the attachment 
of friendfliip. My friend cannot be fuch mthout a 
conformity of virtuous inclinations which binds us 
to each other ; but my relation has a claim to my 
regard, though he may not have thefe fame virtu- 
ous inclinationis, and is not direfked by the fame 
views as I am. On this accoimt, we may fay, 
" that friendfliip is a more noble and mtimate con- 
ne£lion than relationflup, and that there is a friend 
that fticketh cloFer than a brother.*'* 
* Swift and Gi&om. 



Confidfring friendihlp mi^rely as to its conformi- 

ty to a. »$itural lAcUniiiiQnji ^n4 ia as much as it ia 

diftina from univerfel benevolence, it is neither a 

viw nor a virtue. Viewed ^s to the fatisfa£lion it 

procures u$, it is the moft precious advantage be^ 

lon^g to focial lifet If confidcred as a tie which 

more eloffcly unites noble minds, who are equally 

deiirous tp promote their mutual happinefs and that 

of others, it is both a fource of happinefs and of 

virtue. 

Frieiidfliip has often been extravagantly praifed 
to the detriment of univerfal benevolence ; and the 
violence of a natural inclination, felt by two perfons 
|br each other, dignified with the name of heroie 
virtue, A certain forgetfulnefs of ourfelves, in far 
vour of a friend, has been confidered as a prodigy 
of virtue, though it frequently originates merely in 
ji lucky obftinacy of chara^cr, an impulfe of felf 
love, of intereft, or natural temper. When I love 
one, in whom I renuirk a conformity of thoughts 
and fentimenta, s^ character refembling my own in 
itt principal features, a countenance which pleafes 
me, and announces a mind which I feel myfelf in- 
clined to cultivate, is that in me a virtue, is it felf 
love, or merely n<rtural fyjnpathy ? When I do a 
fervice to any Qn^ tp whom I am intimately attach- 
ed, whofe difpofitions delight me, who returns my 
afie^ion, and who, by what he does and iays to 
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prove the intereft he takes in my happinefs, when 
I do this perfon a fervice, even to my own diiadvan- 
tage, when I facrifice to him a part of my ufual a- 
mufements, that I devote my time and the powers 
of my mind and fortune to him, is there moft of 
virtue in all this, or of natural impulfe ; moil: of the 
faithful difcharge of a duty, or of compliance with 
the didates of a natural propenfity ? On what ac- 
count do we fo highly prefer this perfon. His in- 
clinations and his views coincide with mine, and I 
find my happinefs in his attachment to me. Are 
we not in this, much under the influence of felf 
love ? What is being willing to die for our 
Pylades, but that we find fo much comfort in his 
friendfliip, that without him life would be a bur- 
then, and that to avoid this misfortune, our own 
death would be a lefs evil to us than his ? The mofl 
violent enthufiafm of friendfliip, which is only a 
fimilarity of inclination arifing from conflitutidn^ 
cannot in itfelf be a virtue j whatever brilliant ap- 
pearance it may aflume, it is purely a rational in- 
flinO:. I go ftill farther, and fay, that it may de- 
generate into a crime ; and thofe facrifices made to 
friendfliip, which are fo much celebrated by the an- 
cients, have often been torn from the altars of uni- 
verfal benevolence and equity. We may become 
guilty of injuftice to outfelves, and towards various 
members of fociety, by our extreme zeal to devote 
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our rimei our fortune, our minds, and our hearts to 
a friend, and the delight arifing from his fociety. 

Chriftian morality has been reproached, that it 
has given no precept in favour of friendfhip ; and 
* Lord Shaftefbury amongft others, has on this ac- 
count taxed it with imperfeflion. This reproach 
may eafily be refuted by what has already been faid. 
If we confider friendfhip as an eflFed of nature and 
of the connexions we form, which includes recipro- 
cal fervices' and inclinations, we cannot make it a 
general obligation, or a duty, equally binding at all 
times and in all fituations. Being a natural propen- 
fity, it is needlefs to prefcribe it where this propen- 
fity already exifts, and it would be vain to prefcribe 
it where it does not exift naturally. If we confider 
friendfhip relatively to virtue, its duties are as cer- 
tainly comprehended under thofe of univerfal bene- 
volence, as that the fruits of a fertile branch adhere 
to the trunk and to the roots of the tree. Am I to 
enquire, whether I am to love my friend fmcerely 
and faithfully, when I am commanded thus to love 
all mankind ? And can I be doubtful whether I owe 
to one' in whofe favour my heart pleads, with whofc 
virtues and wants I am particularly well acquainted, 
and who particularly interefts me by his kind difpo- 
fition towards me, by the tender interefl he takea 
in my pains and pleafures, and all he do^s to provd 
it ; once more I repeat, can I be doubtful, whether I 
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ought to do for my fnoid what I cxpc6)! and pro- 
mife mjfelf Be will do for me, according to all the 
rules of equity ? What, in fed, is the brotherly love 
prcfcribed by our religion, but the nobleft and earli- 
efi: friendfliip ? Who are tbofe which the gofpel calls - 
our brethern ? Men united by the ties of one ftulH 
and one principle of virtue ; who propofe to theran 
felves to perform the fame duties. Who are the 
friends which reafon acknowledges for fuch ? Thofe^ 
who find in themfelv^ a fimilitude of ideas in eflen* 
tials, of inclinations, and of view$^ and who apply 
themfelves to encreafe it. Bi^otherly love is, there^ 
fore, a friendfliip of a fuperior order, fxnce it pre-fuj>* 
pofes us animated on both fides with holy and pious 
difpofitions, and does not exclude natural equality 
amongft thofe who are united by it. The fcripture 
commands us particularly to love our benefadora 
and be grateful to them. Is not a true friend a con^ 
ftant benefador ? Do I not, confequently, owe him 
a particular regard ? Was not St John beloved with 
preference, by his divine mafter, on account of the 
gentlenefs of his charader ? Had not St Paul a par-^ 
ticular aflFedion for Timothy ? 

The command to brotherly love goes fo far as to 
prefcribe to us to lay down our lives for our brethern* 
if their falvation requires it. Is not this the moil fub* 
lime and moft difficult effeft of ftiendihip ? Was it 
not in reality more worthy of religbn to inculcate 
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univerfal benevolence, to be pra£Hfecl by us as a duty 
towards God, and to which we have fo little difpo- 
fition, than to infift on that particular benevolence 
x^hich tcpnftitutes friendihip,^ to which nature it- 
Tclf folkits us, and which fo cafily degenerates into 
partiality of feeling, and even felf love ; and makes 
tis fo indifferent or unjuft towards others oh fo many 
occafions ? When, therefore, friendfliip is confined 
to that mutual agreement of tempers, and is founded 
on a conformity of charafter, originating in our na- 
tures, it cannot be confidered an effential, univerfal, 
duty ; and when we only follow that voice of na- 
ture which tends to unite our hearts, this ftill is not 
a virtue. 

But how great are the charms of friendfliip, when 
It is equally founded on nature and on virtue ! Se- 
parate friendship from the idea of virtue, you lower 
its value, and its divine brilliancy will frequently be 
ioft in the darknefs of intereft and a mean felf love. 
Stippofe even that virtue was not effentially united 
with friendfliip, robbers united by the fame views, 
would in that cafe, be laudable friends', fince they la- 
btnir for the general advantage, and frequently with 
a certain equity and reciprocal afFeftion. % 

True friendfliip is that mutual eflieem and attach- 
tnent of virtuous fouls, who from the conformity of 
their inclinations, of their interefts and views, which 
ought on both fides to be fmcere and noble, unite 
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themfelres more indmately to one another. In fome 
meafure, therefore, we may cultivate a variety of 
fnendihips, of we may form but one, which will ge- 
nerally arife from the moft entire agreement of 
mind^. As to the love which attaches us to one of 
a different fex, though it includes friendfhip, it dif- 
fers from it, in as much as it has but one perfon for 
its obje£l, and excludes a third from their union. 

If friendfhip unites together reafon and virtue, if 
it is founded on the good qualities of the heart and 
underftanding, and on propriety of conduct ; if the 
well judged aflillance it gives from duty and from a 
principle of fincerity and fidelity, ferve to flrengthen 
it ; in a word, if it is a fympathy of nature, reafon 
and virtue, nothing can be imagined more precious 
and of greater advantage to a man of fenfibility. 
When in the fociety of a worthy friend, if we poffefs 
happinefs, to fhare this happinefs with him and to 
feel affured that it conflitutes a part of his ; to com- 
municate to him our cares, and to feel that he com- 
paffionates our fufFerings, and that he leffens their 
weight by the tender intcreft he takes in them ; how 
much fatisfaftion does friendfliip aflford us in pro- 
fperity, and how gteat a confolation is it in adverfity ! 
Is not our happiliefs doubled when we can commu- 
nicate it to our friend ; and our uneafinefs, is it not 
relieved the moment we can confide it to him ? Ab- 
fent from him, if any fortunate event befall us, we 
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enjoy it doubly whilft we haften to inform him of 
it. At a diftance from him, if we fee ourfelves threa- 
tened by fome misfortune, we feel our anxiety calm- 
ed by the idea of repofing our cares in his bofom. 
The attachment of a wife and virtuous friend does 
the greateft credit to our heart, and his efteem puts 
the feal to our probity. His confidence encourages 
our own fmcerity, his views enoble our own ; he 
generoufly puts himfelf in our place ; fupports us in 
our enterprifes by his approbation and advice, recalls 
us gently from our errors, and raifes us up if we 
fall ; his noble example ferves as a leiTon to us ; he 
obtains for us the bleffing of heaven by his prayers ; 
It is on him we depend mod in our misfortunes, as 
he is alfo the perfon who feels moft fenfibly whatever 
good befals us : thus he fhews himfelf on all occa- 
fions ; and if fate feparates us, ilill, though diftant, 
he exifts for us. We can truft our fecret, our for- 
tune, the fortune of our children, or our wife, to his 
noble mode of thinking. His fincerity, his zeal, 
his information, his tafte, his judgment, united to his 
affedion for us, make His friendfhip fo highly de- 
lightful to us, that it is equally ufeful and fatisfaftory. 
A worthy friend is the moft precious gift of heaven, 
and one which we can never fufEciently acknow- 
ledge. If our intimacies areformedin ourearly yo&th, 
if they accompany us in, the career to manhood j 
if they ferve as fupports of our virtue till death, we 
Vol. III. 2 D 
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may look on them as guardian angels appointed us 
on earth by the Almighty. 

If, then, it is true, that real friendihip procures 
us all thefe advantages and fo much fatisfa^on, is it 
not a facred duty we owe ourfelves, to endeavour to 
deferve its continuance ? We muft endeavour to be 
what we efteem and love in our friend, and follow 
exadly the path which may lead us to him, the path 
of merit, of virtue, and of manners, which unite 
propriety and agreeablenefs. Whoever wiflies to ac- 
quire a friend who thinks nobly, muft pofleis in 
themfelves that way of thinking which may deferve 
affeftion. With real worth, and a truly honeft 
heart, we may reft aflured our merit will not fail 
to attrad the regard of fome one of fimilar difpofi- 
tions. 

Generous minds diftinguifh one another amidft 
the crowd of common minds, who feek to unite 
merely from views of intereft or vanity. Frequently 
a gracious expreffion of countenance, in which we 
think we difcover the character of the mind, induces 
us to feek a particular perfon's friendfliip ; fometimes 
it is from a fervice done us, that we become acquain- 
ted with the goodnefs of his heart, or fome conver- 
fation which announces to us a manner of thinking 
and feeling which particularly affeds us. Sometimes 
it is from propriety of conduA and maimers, which 
indicates to us a character from which we promife 
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ourfelves a happy intimacy. The firft appearance 
does not perhaps always pleafe, nor promife what 
our heart makes us deiire to find in a friend ; a 
nearer acquaintance, however, difcovers to us the 
merit of a charader fuch as we defire. Thus nature 
invites us to friendfhip by various means, fometimes 
by the powerful attrafliion of a fudden fympathy ; 
fometimes by fervices which gain upon us infenfibly ; 
fometimes by intimacies gradually becoming do- 
fer and clofer. No one is better qualified to deferve 
the title of friend, than one who has a good and fe€l- 
ing heart, joined to a found underftanding and deli- 
cate mind ; who unites to the dignity of virtue the 
agreeablenefs of outward appearance and manners ; 
and to the information acquired by cultivating the 
fciences, that more precious knowledge drawn from 
the pure fource of relijgion. A vain, covetous, in- 
terefted mind, is not formed to maintain friendfhip ; 
though by afluming a falfe appearance it may give 
birth to it. He who does not fufficiently refpeft him- 
felf, can he be well difpofed towards his friend ? On 
the other hand, even a good heart without delicacy 
and politenefs of manners, can give very little value 
to friendfliip. The good tafte we derive from the 
ftudy of the fciences and fine arts, not only ferves 
us in regard to whatever relates to our intercourfe in 
life, but influences our moft intimate connexions ; 
in as much as it chaflens that franknefs m hich might 
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be difgufting in the eyes of our friends ; it make^ 
our familiarity circumfped, and leads us to avoid in 
our advice and our good offices, all appearance of 
authority and fupercilioufnefs. By means of this de- 
licacy we prevent many caufes of difcontent with our 
friends ; we embellifh the duties of the man of pro- 
bity ; and without this purified tafle, the befl: friend 
is frequently troublefome, or ceafes to be an agreea- 
ble companion. 

The befl heart is not without its little imperfec- 
tions which are derived from education, or natural 
difpofition. It is equally "the duty of friendfhip to 
redify and treat' them with indulgence. The faults 
of our friends fhould be diminifhed, and almofl va- 
nifh, in our eyes by the confideration of their good 
qualities : to be to me as a fecond felf, he cannot be' 
free from failings. Our friends are men, and have 
all neceffarily their imperfeSions : let their excellent 
qualities make us bear with them, at the fame time 
that we ufe our endeavours to mend them with all 
poffible delicacy. The goodnefs of their hearts 
makes them ufe the fame freedom with us, and -pay 
us the fame attention ; they enoble our fentimehts 
by their own, and enlighten our minds by their 
knowledge. If we are fo happy as to find a worthy 
friend, we muft endeavour to improve our amiable 
and generous difpofitions by his fociety, otherwifc 
we lofe the greatefl advantage of friendfhip j we con- 
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vert what ought to be wholefome food into a kind 
of intemperate pleafure. Why do we form intima- *^ 
cies, if it is not with a view to encreafe our happi- 
nefs by the confidence arifing from a clofe connec- 
tion ? Can we ever fear to become too accompliflied 
and to ad too rationally ? Do not frefh occalions 
perpetually arife, in which we are called upon to 
prove ourfelvcs friends, that is to fay, by proper af- 
fiftance, by our advice, by our example, our confo- 
lations, and the agreeablenefs of our fociety ? What 
is moft advantageous to us in particular and to To- 
ciety in general in friendfliip is precifely, that it 
contributes to make us better, and more fit to ful- 
fil our great and eternal deftination. Whoever will 
not facrifice a lightly conceived opinion to friend- > 
fliip, and fome fault, gently pointed out to him by a 
friend, andfeel obliged to that friendfor affording him j 
encouragement in the difcharge of his duties, be- \ 
caufe his pride refufesit; whoever, in a word, is 
not capable of allowing with pleafure the fuperiority 
of his friend, and is not willing to confider him as 
one from whom he may receive ufeful leffons, has 
not fentiments worthy of friendfhip j whatever merit 
he may otherwife poifefs, he wants that noble dif- 
truft of himfelf, to which we ought to be conduced 
by the hand of a generous friend, without any re- 
pugnance on our part. It is frequently to worthy 
friends, that many deluded hearts owe their efta- 
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blifhment in the path of virtue, from which they 
had begun to deviate ; it is often in his friend that 
a young man, who would have proceeded very flow- 
ly in procuring himfelf a comfortable eftabiifliment, 
finds a companion in his labours, both zealo\i8 and 
courageous ; who fhews him the way to attain it, and 
keeps him fteadily in it. May every one who reads 
this have to congratulate himfelf on the poflellion of 
fuch a friend, or be the model of fuch a one him* 
felf ! Young people, you (land the more in need of 
bang guided by the counfels of a virtuous friend* 
fliip, in as much as you are eafily impofed on, and 
that you are apt to go aftray, when abandoned to 
your own guidance. 

What ufe do we derive from youth, when with- 
out a friend to advife us ? We know not which to 
chufe of two ways prefented to us, and long undeci- 
ded between vice ^nd virtue, we determine at laft, but 
it is frequently only to make one falfe ftep after ano- 
ther, in the folitary path we have chofen. Yes, it 
is not a trifling wifli I form for you, young people, 
in wifhing you a wife and virtuous friend ; there is 
not one of you foi: whom I do not form this wifh 
from the bottom of my heart, and who ought not 
each day to implore God on this fubjed. To give 
their full extent to my wifhes, may fuch a friendfhip 
flied its fweets on the whole courfe of your lives, and 
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make you reap the precious fruits of it beyond the 
grave, and to all eternity ! 

I have already hinted that it is objeded to religi- 
on, that its morality does not comprehend the du- 
ties of friendihip. Can there be a more unjuft re- 
proach ! All things equal, which perfon will make 
the bed friend, he who is fuch merely on the princi- 
ples of reafon, or the friend who is not only go- 
verned by rational, but alfo by Chriftian principles ? 
When the heart is fo formed as to feel good difpofi- 
tions, in regard to all mankind, is it pof&ble it (bould 
not feel favourable fentiments towards thofe who 
moft refemble it ? Xenophon fays, that the moft in- 
trepid foldier, is he who moft fears the Gods. Who 
is likely to be the bed: and moft faithful friend ? 
Certainly not the merely moral man, without religi- 
on. His virtue and his friendihip are doubtful. 
The rational and the pious man is he on whom we 
can beft depend, he is the folid friend who is fo for 
this life and the next. A virtuous and pious female 
friend, who adorns her graces with innocence and 
purity of manners, is the trueft, the beft friend, we 
can defire, and who deferves to be fought moft ea- 
gerly. If heaven favours us fufBciently to unite us 
to fuch a one by marriage, the poflfeflion of fuch a 
companion for life, may be ranked one of the grea- 
teft pof&ble felicities. Thus may alfo be confidered 
the acquifition of a male friend, who will from your 
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own experience teach you to fay with me, ** Happy 
is the young man, who early in life aflbciates to him- 
felf, in the path of wifdom and virtue, a friend who 
values them, and agrees with him in propofing them 
to himfelf as his chief aim ; and whofe courage leads 
him to ihare whatever danger and difficulty they 
may encounter together in their progrefs! Who 
ferves as a^fpur to him when he hefitates, follows 
him ftep by ftep when he proceeds with the grea- 
teft ardour, awakens him when he is difpofed to al- 
low his mind to fall into a dangerous ilumber, warns 
him of every peril with which he is menaced, calls 
upon him to avoid it, and inflruds him in his duty, 
before he has had the misfortune to violate it !" 
< Let us conclude, finally, that if fuch is the ad- 
vantage of pofleffing a truly eilimable and virtuous 
man for our friend, it is a flill greater happinefs to 
poflefs the friendihip of celeftial intelligences ; and 
the height of felicity to be able to conciliate the 
good will of the mofl powerful and beft of beings j 
to have the Almighty for our friend ! This is a hap- 
pinefs to which religion teaches us we may afpire, 
and which it alfo enables us to attain. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. 



ON MARRIAGE, 



AND 



ON THE DUTIES OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

JN ATURE has traced out the charafter of conjugal 
love with fo much care and wifdom, that reafon can 
eafily take in the model and work upon it. Confi- 
dering the propagation of mankind, and the efta- 
blifhment of each man's comfort in particular, as the 
great end of that mutual inclination towards each 
other, which God has impreffed on the two fexes, 
no means can be imagined more conformable to rea- 
fon and duty in regard to this double objed, . than 
the conjugal union. Without this union, our pro* 
penfity to love would be ungovernable, and would 
foon become the mofl: pernicious paiSon ; inflead of 
ferving to fupport our nobleft inclinations to bene- 
volence, to friendftiip, and efteem, it would deftroy 
Vol, hi. 2 s 
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them and carry deftruftion Into fociety, far from re- 
paring its lofes. Whoever will not rcftrain this na- 
tural propeniity within the laws of marriage, as the 
fon of Sirach cxpreffes himfelf, " He that cleaveth 
to harlots' will become impotent ; moths and worms 
fhall -devour him ; a debauched man ihall be exter- 
minated, and made an example of punifhment. The 
heat of his paifion is a fire which cannot be extin- 
guifhed till he is entirely confumed/' 

As far as we are unable to conceive that public 
tranquillity, and the education of unfortunate chil- 
dren abandoned to themfelves, can fubfift indepen- 
dently of a permanent \mion between hufband and 
wife, fo far it is eafy to comprehend that polygamy 
encreafes the embarrafiments of life, inftead of ad- 
ding to its comforts. It is eafy to comprehend that 
the diflblution of marriage, if it depended on the 
caprice, the whim, and the inconftancy of each in- 
dividual, could not but have the moft fatal confe- 
quences, and muft deftroy the happinefs of families 
and the public tranquillity from their foundations. 
Every perfon who, on pretence of making a better 
choice, would feparate from his wife, to unite himfelf 
to another, would foon find fome reafon for break- 
ing thefe new ties in order to form fome other, and 
foon after to break through them alfo. To pretend 
that this liberty is a law of nature, would be to im- 
peach the wifdom of its author. All our natural 



propenfilies (bould have their limits, and above all 
others, this is neceflary in regard to the paffion of 
Jove one of the moft impetuous, and to which a 
curbismoft elTentially neceflary^ otherways it de- 
generates and corrupts the heart, the morals, and 
the underftanding. This would infallibly happen, 
or, at leaft, there is every probability that it would, 
if it depended folely on the caprices of love to form 
or break the bonds of hymen. It cannot, indeed, 
be denied, but that the private comfort of particu- 
lar perfons, may require the diilblution of marriage. 
But if it was to be permitted in one cafe, thoufands 
would think themfelves authorifed to avail them* 
iielves of the example, on the mod frivobus and un- 
juftifiable reafons,and then the conjugal union would 
more than any other be contra£ted lightly, and from 
the moft unworthy motives. Marriage in retrain- 
ing love to one object:, amply compenfates to us for 
the liberty of which k deprives us, of attaching our- 
felves to others. Inftead of being lofers by it, our 
hearts are great gainers. We find ourfelves uni- 
ted to a perfon who is the objed of our affedions, 
and whofe heart exiAs for us alone, as ours does 
for her^ Our propenfity to friendfhip and mulual 
iove which, had it no fixed obje£):, would pervert it- 
ielf, and leave only &tal ini^reflions on the minds of 
perfoQS of either fex, obtams in marriage an ob- 
jo£b the pofleffion of which conftitutes the happinefs 
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both of love and friendfliip. Thus two pcrfons fe- 
leded by marriage from general fociety to form c«ie 
in particular, animated by a reciprocal and faitbfcii 
afFedtion, form the happinefs of each other, and find 
in the performance of their mutual duties, frefli, 
fources of attachment and fatisfa£tion, which influ- 
ence alfo the good of the ftate and of fociety in ge- 
neral. However heavy we may chufe to fuppofe 
the ties of marriage, it is a fuiScient anfwer to fuch 
unfounded opinions, that the comforts of a well a{^ 
forted marriage, are very fuperior to the troubles 
which arife from it : they are even converted into 
fatisfa6);ions, and ferve to maintain mutual affection. 
It is enough that the complaints alledged againft 
this ftate, prove much lefs the imperfeftion attach- 
ed to it, than it does that of mankind and, in parti- 
cular, the errors and vices of married perfons. Can 
we impute to marriage, the misfortunes and uneafi- 
neffeSjwith which an union,formed without confulting 
reafon and virtue, without circumfpeftion in chpice, 
without examining whether the minds and difpofi- 
tions of the heart are in union, will probably be at- 
tended ? To view marriage merely as an afyluih in 
which intereft, luxury, vanity, and ambition, may 
take refuge and find refources, and then complaiA 
that we are not happy, is to complain of a juftly in- 
curred punifhment. When a marriage, entered into 
under the happieft aufpices, is not accompanied by 



a conftant attention to regulate conjugal aflFe£lion 
conformably to the refpeftable views we ought to 
propofe to ourfelves ; when efteem does not con- 
tinually re-animate the tendernefs fubfifting between 
married people ; that it is not cemented by obliging 
attentions and faithful fervices, and that mutual in- 
dulgence for trifling failings does not put them on 
their guard againfl: whatever may occafion difunion ; 
to reproach marriage as giving rife to difgu.ft, to 
chagrin and difagreement, is to reproach the ftate 
with what arifes wholly from the want of fenfe and 
condud in thofe who engage in it^ and who are un- 
happy by their own fault. 

To conceive for marriage the refpeft which is its 
due, all that is neceflary is, to obferve how two per- 
fons rationally attached to each other help and 
mutally fupport one another in every adverfity, and 
heighten each othcfr's relifli of every comfort. Such 
is the blefling which fprings from a virtuous conju- 
gal afiedion, and fpreads itfelf over the whole life of 
thofe whom it unites. Marriage can never confli- 
tute the felicity of fools. Its tie muft form between 
two worthy hearts an attachment as lafling as life, 
and an united agreement in the pra&ice of the focial 
virtues. When in forming an union fo intimate thefe 
ol>jefts are neglefted, or that thofe who form it arc 
incapable of fulfilling the duties they require, they 
difhonour marriage, and violate its moft facred 
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rights. A$ this tie is the (trideft of sdl unions^'and 
as fidelity ia conjugal love is founded on mutual 
promifes, and in the very nature of this attachment, 
it follows that at the tribunal of reafon, a breach of 
its fidelity is a great crime, and that whoever is guil* 
ty of it fins doubly, by his licentioufnefs and by the 
gr^ateft injuftice* It is remarkable that the moil 
favage nations have confidered and ftill confider the 
rights of marriage as facred ; fo much fo that there 
is a nation in Africa, wfaofe manners differ very lit- 
tle from the brutes, amongfl whom, however, there 
eidfts^a law which puniflies adultery with death. 
Why do not the contemners of the law of nature, 
who found their contempt on the example of fava- 
ges, ampngft whom they pretend it does not exift, 
advert to this example in regard to the inviolability 
of marriage ? 

The more advantages or evils refult from this 
nnion^ the more we ought to be cautious in our 
choice ; the more culpable alfo are thofe who force 
us to contrad it, or who oppofe our contrading it j 
thus doing violence to our inclinations from preten* 
ded good motives. In as much as it is true, that 
love cannot continue if unfupported by real merit, 
we ought furely to endeavour, both before and af- 
ter we have chofen a companion for life, to make 
ourfelves worthy of her attachment. A man who 
ha» neither knowledge or capacity in matters which 
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concern him, cannot long be iconiidered and efteem- 
ed as a hufband. What refpe£t can a wife have for 
a hufband, if ihe does not find in him that ktiow-» 
ledge and fupport, flie has a, right to expedfrom 
him ? He Iqiows not how to govern himfelf ; how, 
then, can he wifely and mildly dired thofe who be- 
long to him ? If he acquits himfelf caretefsly of the 
duties belonging to the head of a famSy, he lofes 
by his own fault the happinefs attached to the con- 
jugal union. He is without occupation, and by his 
negligence becomes a burthen to the beft wife pof- 
fible, whom he forces to obferve thofe faults which 
his induftry and a prudent circumfpedion ought to 
have concealed from her. Thus devoted to indo- 
lence, can he fhare with her any fatisfai^on, to which 
he can claim having contributed by his exertions, 
and thus give her proofs of his tendemefs and at- 
tention i Equally deftitute of fenfe and virtue, cati 
he pretend to bring up children fo as to make them 
an honour to his houfe, and ufeful members of fo- 
dety? This no one can fuppofe ; and it is hardly pof- 
fible to conceive all his vexations, all his follies, all 
the confufion which rdgns in his family, unlefs 
many uncommon virtues and qualities in his wife 
are exerted to counterad fo many evils ? Can a wo- 
man, who has no capacity for thofe duties which pe- 
culiarly belong to her fex, who underftands nothing 
but how to drefs herfelf to the befl advantage. 
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whofe ideas of merit are confined 'to wealth and 
beauty, on which fhe proudly values herfelf to ber 
huiband ; a woman without education, fidsjiigated 
by her paflions, and who has never ferioufly refled^d 
on the real deftination of man in this world, can 
fuch a woman conftitute the felicity of her hufhand ; 
can fhe retain his aflFeflion, can fhe eflablifh order 
in his^ family, and make it profperous ; can fhe apply 
herfelf to making her children wife and virtuous ? 
Whoever chufes fuch a woman, being aware of her 
charafter, whatever underflanding he may otherwife 
poffefs, is a madman who lofes fight entirely of the 
true end of marriage. He who chufes fuch a one 
ignorantly, has made his choice heedlefsly, and ac- 
ted like a child in the moft important concern of 
his life. If he has allowed himfelf to be feduced by 
his imagination, by an impofing outward appearance, 
by the folicitation of friends, he has neither conful- 
ted his heart nor his underflanding ; if he had no 
other obje£b than fortune and fituation, what he 
might receive immediately on thefe points from his 
wife, or derive from her future expeQ:ations, he has 
it not in his view to contract a marriage but a bar- 
gain, when he unites himfelf to fuch a woman. 

Let us now fuppofe two rational and virtuous 
perfons, who know and are attached to each other, 
ana^whofe mutual inclination, regulated by prudence 
and authorifed by the confent of parents, incites 
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them to unite themfelves to one another by the fa« 
cred tie of marriage, we muft form to oorfelves an 
idea of this union free of many troubles and uneafi* 
nefles faid to be attached to the ftate. Their love 
will not be changed into indifference by pofTeflion, 
their intimate connexion will not produce difguft j 
it will become a calm and firm friendfhip, and a mu« 
tual fatisfadion, which every day will encreafe and 
ftrengthen. They think of each other continually, 
and their reciprocal affedion facilitates to them their 
refpeflive duties, the obfervance of which maintains 
and redoubles their attachment. They labour on 
each fide for their domeflic advantage, and though 
they fulfil difierent fuiiftions, each tends to the fame 
end. Previous to their marriage they had from mo- 
tives of duty habituated themfelves to induflry and 
application, and fince their union, the objed of their 
duty being more decided, a greater variety of mo- 
tives urge them to practice it, and their attachment 
renders it more agreeable. As they have the fame 
views, they affifl each other by their advice, their 
mutual concurrence, their prudence, their experi- 
ence, and their example. They communicate their 
reciprocal information to each other, without being 
vain of it. Love is the foul of their thoughts and 
of their adtions ; it unites them in one, as to what- 
ever concerns their happinefs, the education of their 
children, the fuccefs of their cares and labours. The 
Vol. III. 2 F 
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hufband governs as head of the famfly, but in concert 
with his wife. She loves him as her hu(band and 
• honours him as her fupport. He loves her as his 
wife, and refpefts in her a virtuous friend and mo- 
ther of a family. Before marriage, they felt virtue 
an obligation on their confciences to which they 
were faithful, and to which the ties of love bind 
them ftill more ftrongly. Could it indeed be poifi- 
ble that attached to each other, and furniflied by 
their union with frefh fubjefts of exertion, they 
fliould not labour in concert to bring thofe virtues 
to perfeftion, which conftitute the happincfs of their 
fouls, and the merit which makes them deferving of 
afFeftion? Full of humane and pious fentiments, 
their hearts are mutually penetrated with them, and 
they double their own happinefs, by making it turn 
to the advantage of fociety, and by confidering their 
felicity as a blefling beftowed on them by Provi- 
dence, on whofe proteftion they rely for its con- 
tinuance. They perceive in their fituation the will 
of God which has appointed it; and thus find num- 
berlefs circumftances of confolation,where others on- 
ly meet with thofe of anxiety and alarm. Haller ex- 
preffes on this fubjefl:, in his poems, how fenfibly he 
felt the lofs of his wife. 

" Thou waft my advifer, my dear Eliza, and none 
but ourfelves knew the felicity God beftowed on me. 
My joy was doubled by feeing thee fo faithfully par- 
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take it ; This was to me more than the advantages 
of fortune or of rank. And when fome fubjeft of ■ 
chagrin diftreffed my heart, thou waft eager to con- 
folc me by thy tender folicitude. Thy gentle and 
melancholy foothings reftored tranquillity to my 
mind ; I condemned that uneafmefs which grieved 
thee/^ 

Mutual fidelity, is the guardian angel of conjugal 
love, which difpels injurious fufpicion and mortal 
jealoufy. Married perfons are like others, apt to 
commit faults, but they repair them by their regret 
and reciprocal indulgence. What a firft emotion 
may have in it of improper in the one, is repaired 
by the other viith equal prudence and afiFeftion ; and 
their fincerity, always accompanied by a wife mode- 
ration, never gives any blow to their efteem for each 
other. They know how to turn afide whatever 
may feed pride of heart, and give rife to contempt j 
their tendernefs equally deftroys one and the other 
of thefe failings. How ample a field is afforded 
them for the exercife of their virtues by the atten- 
tion they give mutually to the care of their children, 
and what a fource of fatisfadlon is this to their 
hearts ! Satisfaftion and pleafure which fprings up 
for them, in proportion as the children profper, and 
which foftens every pain and trouble they can ex- 
perience, in giving them a good education. It is 
irapoffible not to admire the diverfity of charader 
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which marks the two fezes, and the variety of ad- 
vantages and agreeable harmonywhich refult from 
this fpecies of contrad. Courage and intrepidity in 
men, gentlenefs and timidity in women. The ta- 
lents of the firfl:, for planning and executing ardu- 
ous undertakings for the public good ; the delicate 
fenfe of the female fex for what concerns order, 
propriety, good tafte, in whatever relates to the in- 
terior of domeftic arrangements, are qualities which 
reciprocally require aid, and afford it. The hufband 
inclined to command, and the wife foftening by her 
gentlenefs what this inclination might have in it of 
harfh, are fiirely formed for one another. As the 
hufband is capable of proteding the wife, and pro- 
curing her the means of fubfiftence, Ihe is no lefs 
fitted to lighten his labours, and foften them by the 
comforts attached to her fociety } and whilft he is 
particularly charged with the care of providing for 
the maintenance of the family, (he underflands how 
to apply and manage what he acquires, and to fe- 
cond his induftry by her oeconomy. The gentle 
difpofition of the wife moderates the more ardent 
one of the hufband, and arrefls its violence. The 
vivacity and gaiety of the one, tempers admirably the 
gravity of the other, which might degenerate into 
chagrin ; if after long exertion of his mental powers 
and bodily flrength, the hufband did not regain fe- 
renity of mind in his wife's fociety. The fenfibility 
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of the female fex being more eafily excited and eva« 
porated than that of men, which being lefs eafily mo- 
ved is more profound, makes each more capable of 
encouraging and calming the other, as it alfo enables 
them to yield prudently when one of the two is un- 
der the immediate influence of any unruly pai&on. 
Thefe are fo many proofs of the fuitablenefs of one 
fex to the ufefulnefs and fatisfadion of the other ; 
and when from obftinacy or frivolous reafons, we 
condemn ourfelves to celibacy, do not we deprive 
ourfelves of the moft precious comforts of life ? 
Befides, that one who lives in a (late of celibacy ex- 
pofes his virtue, is it not a confiderable lofs to be 
deprived of the lawful gratifications" attached to the 
tendereft of our natural inclinations, which has fiich 
influence over our focial virtues, that without it, the 
heart of man concentrates his fentiments in felf, 
and eafily gives himfelf up to chagrin ? All thofe 
whofe circumftances permit and make it a duty in* 
cumbent on them to marry, and who are deterred 
from fo doing by an ill underftood love of eafe, vr 
the fear of making a bad choice, underftand their 
own intereft very imperfeftly, by thus refufing to 
liflen to the wife voice of nature. Let them recol- 
left the eulogium made by the fon of Sirach, *^ Blef- 
fed is the man that hath a virtuous wife, for the 
number of his days fhall be double ; a virtuous wo- 
man rejoices in her hufband, and he ihall fulfil the 



years of his life in peace ; a good wife is a good 
portion which fliall be given in the portion of them 
that fear the Lord. Let fuch a man be rich or 
poor, if he have a good heart toward the Lord, he 
ihall have a contented heart, and they two fhall re* 
joice at all times with a chearful countenance. The 
grace of a wife delighteth her hufband, and her dif- 
cretion will chear his heart. A ihamefaced and 
faithful woman is a double grace, and her continent 
mind cannot be valued. As the fun when it arifes 
in the high heavens, fo is the beauty of a good wife 
in the ordering of her hoiife.*'* Friendfhip though 
highly valuable, cannot compenfate to us the priva- 
tion of virtuous love. It can never produce that 
union of fouls which is formed by marriage between 
man and wife, and which entirely unices their views^ 
their riches, and their labours. In fad, who lives 
for the hufband ? For whom docs the wife exift ? 
For whom are they both anxious, and for whom do 
they both labour ? My friend*s children can they 
equally be mine ? His reputation cannot touch me 
fo nearly as my own. The care of his fortune ca/i- 
not fo deeply intereft me as my own concerns. My 
reputation is the glory of itiy wife, and her's, my 
honour. A thoufand circumftances may feparate 
me from my friend, death alone can deprive me of 
ray wife. When can I confider the fortune of my 
* Ecclefiafticus, c. 26. 
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friend as my own, and whatever good will he may 
bear me, can he be unceafmgly occupied about me ? 
This may and ought to be the cafe between married 
people. Haller,who had made the happy experiment, 
thus decides the comparifon, " How much more 
tender are the fentiments of a wife, who from all 
thofe of her fpecies, has dedicated herfelf entirely to 
us ! In her breaft, our heart repofes fecurely, and 
dilburthens itfelf of all its moft fecret anxieties ; and 
as fhe has no wifhes, no other cares but what occu- 
py us, Ihe glories in our fucceffes, poffeffes every 
thing in pofieiling us, and wifhes nothing further for 
herfelf. Her whole life, the fpring of her youth, 
and the fruits of her maturity, fhe confecrates to us. 
Our faults excite no reproaches, they are the objefl: 
of a tender forbearance, by which fhe endeavours to 
recall us, if carried away by our fenfes, we have had 
the misfortune to deviate from our duty. Never 
can the temptation of a fuperior fituation, nor the 
inconflancy of fortune, deprive us of her heart, and 
break the bonds which unite us ; each day by her 
care, feems to add new brightnefs and frefh comforts 
to our life ; her very look penetrates to the bottom 
of our hearts, that fhe may prevent our wifhes. 
When her outward form correfponds with the beau- 
ty of her mind, when nature has beflowed on her 
all the graces which can adorn a mortal, is there a 
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higher felicity to be defired on earth, by fouls who 
are not yet ripe for the glory of heaven ?*' 

The fatisfadion which parents derive from thdr 
children, is afluredly the moft lively of any we can 
experience in this world. This fatis£si£tion repays 
them with ufury whatever plains they have been at 
to educate them well. A father who on his death bed 
bieffes the child who has anfwered the care taken of 
it, loves it with a ftill purer fatisfa6tion than when 
he received it firft from the arms of his wife. How 
highly was the tender name of father efteemed a- 
mongft the ancients ! I do but itammer forth the 
imperfed: expreffion of a fentiment which tranfports 
my heart, though I am a ftranger to it except from 
what I have read or heard concerning it, and by the 
eflfe&s I have feen it produce on my friends ; by 
which I have learnt to conceive fome idea of the de- 
lightful pleafure experienced by parents, from feeing 
themfelves live again in well difpofed children, and 
from beholding in their profperity the accomplifh- 
ment of their parental riches, the reward of their la- 
bours, and finding their own happinefs and reputa- 
tion in that of their children ! What a glorious fa- 
tisfa£tion is it to have given ufeful members of fo- 
ciety to earth and inhabitants to heaven, who will 
fhare in the felicity of the blefled. This is a luxury 
which thofe forego, who voluntarily deprive them- 
felves of the comforts attached to the marriage uni- 



on. How many men who confame their lives in a 
difmal and folitary manner^ without occupation, 
would have lived a comfortable and induftrious life, 
in the married ftate ! How many would have been 
better able to provide what was neceffary to their 
- fubfiftence in the married ftate than in celibacy,, 
which their fear of not being able to do has made 
them pf efer ! The oeconomy of a prudent wife is 
fully equivalent to the expence of her maintenance. 
It is an obfervation founded on long experience^ 
that in proportion as a family encreafes its number 
jof children and becomes more expenfive, the blef- 
• fing of God is beftowed on them in proportion ; who 
can doubt it ? Two perfons who have already means 
of fubfifting decently, unite themfelves to one ano- 
ther for life, with views conformable to the fanftity 
of marriage, may they not promife themfelves by 
means of their affiduous induftry an(| an unfhaken 
virtue, that Providence will throughout their lives 
provide them with what is neceffary? If they have 
children are they not alfo under the proteftion of 
God? Is it neceffary to leave them a rich inheritance? 
Can they receive any thing better than a good edu- 
cation ? Will not this fufEce them ? When have we 
feen poor children, whofe parents are deferving from 
their honefty, entirely abandoned j or rather has not 
an invifible hand frequently conducted them to 
confiderablc fortunes^ however they might be ori- 
Vol. III. 2 Q 
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ginally expofed to poyerty ? We certainly ought not 
to hope to force Providence to favour a dedded- 
iy imprudent marriage ; but on the other hand, we 
ought to confide in its bleiSng, and from this confi- 
dence, be encouraged to make a chcMce regulated 
by prudence and virtue. The, mere dread of ma- 
king one \irhich may caufe us to repent, is not a mo- 
tive fuffici^itly ftrong to induce us to decide in &- 
vour of celibacy ; the example of unhappy marria- 
ges ought only to make us more drcumfped, but not 
to deter us. If marriage is ordained by God (which 
it undoubtedly is,) we ought not to fear a date con^ 
fbrmable to his views, at the fame time, that we 
practice c(»iceming it, all the rules of humsm pru- 
dence. Suppofe that even after having ufed every 
poifible circumfpe^on, our choice fliould not fuc- 
ceed to our wifhes, we muft confider whatever dif- 
treifes us in it, as part of that feries of events which 
God fees fit (hould happm, during the courfe of our 
lives, from views worthy of his wifdom and good- 
nefs. By fubmitting to it with refignation, let us 
try to remove the evil, by prudence, and propriety 
of condud, as much as depends on us. More thsyn 
one rational woman has happily changed the charac- 
ter of her hufband, by a wife forbearance and an 
unwearied patience; many a fenlible hu&ahd has 
reformed by his aflFedion, his prudence, and his ex- 
ample, the manners and inclinations of a wife, whofe 
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education had been originally negle£led.* In fhort, 
if a friend is a precious gift which vrt look on as 
beftowed by God, and to be afked from him ; may 
we not hope to obtain from his goodnefs a hufband 
. or wife who poflefles noble and tender fentiments, a 
good and upright heart fuch as, knowing nothmg 
more likely to promote our hapjHnefs on earth, we 
may be more foltcitous to obtain than any other tem- 
poral advantage ? 

There is no more certain means of obtaining a 
happy marriage than purity of morals in our youth ; 
we ihould alfo ftudy to acquire the qualities of the 
inindb A knowledge of arts and fciences is no le& 
ufdful to us, than calculated to make us agreeable ; 
and added to which^ we muft take care of our health 
.and give a degree of attention to the outward ap^ 
pearance of our p^fons^. We ought to cultivate 
prc^riety and agreeablenefs of manners, and to ap^ 
ply ourfelves to reftify the faults of our education 
and of our natural tempers. Careful as much as 
poffible to make a good choice, we muft firft ,con^ 
full our heatt, and then our underftanding, and not 

♦ Lord Halifax, in his letters to his daughter, gives her 
much wife advice on the manner in which to endeavour at 
acquiring the affeAion of her hufband fhould her marriage 
prove unfortunate ; and many a young perfon of the fe-* 
male fe% would do well to knprefs this advice on her mind 
belbi^ marriage, rather thaii to form her ideas of this ftate 
on the imagination of romantic love. 
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negleft the opinion of thofe we moft efteem. Out ^ 
eyes may lead us to inclme to a particular perfon, 
but ought never to decide us. Virtue is what will 
ever determine a heart filled with proper fentiments ; 
virtue we alfo fuppofe to include a found under- 
ftanding, in truth, this is frequently the confequence 
of virtue. Every fenfiWe and virtuous woman, 
will poflefs the neceflary capacity for conduS^ing the 
domeftic concerns of the family, and when aflured 
that her heart is attached to me, that (he takes a 
fhare in. all my feelings and v^riihes, what can lead 
two perfons thus mutually attached to fufped: the 
propriety of their choice of each other ? Love will 
hide or correft every trifling fault. Whatever diffi^ 
culties may arife from marriage^ mutual love will 
maintain our mutual fatisfa£Uon, and prudence uni- 
ted to virtue will take care to banifh whatever might 
cool afFeftion or deftroy.it. Solomon thus draws 
the charafter of a virtuous woman, a good and pru- 
dent wife, ^' The heart of her hufhand doth fafely 
truft in her, fo that he Ihall have no need of fpoil ; 
ihe will do him good and not evil all the days of 
her life, ftrength and honour are her clothing, and 
fhe ihall rejoice in time to come ; ihe openeth her 
mouth with wifdom, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindriefs ; ihe looketh well to the ways of her houfe- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idlenefs ; her 
children arife up, and call her bleifed ; her hufband 



alfo, and he praifeth her; many daughters have 
done virtuoufly, but thou cxcelleft them all ; favour 
is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a vi^oman that 
feareth the Lord, Ihe fliall be praifed."* Is not 
this the defcription of a truly worthy wife ? How 
meritorious would thofe mother's be who fhould 
educate their daughters to refemble it ! Blefled be 
thofe whofe cares are employed whether in the pa- 
, laces of princes or in the humble cottages of the pea* 
fantSj in forming fuch wives for you, my young 
friends. Believe me, the young man of good mo- 
rals and induftry, has the befl right to afpire to the 
blefling of a happy marriage. 

Proverbs, xxxi. v. 11. 12. 25. 30. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON. 



ON OUR DUTIES TOWARDS GOD, CONSIDERED AS 
THE SOURCE OF ALL OUR OTHER DUTIES. 

I. terminate thefe leflbns with a fhort expofition of 
our duties to God, fuch as they are taught us by na- 
tural religion. They form fo eflential a part of mo- 
rality, that moral leflons in which they are not men- 
tioned, would be like lifelefs pidures, and a beauti- 
ful body without a fpul. 

All duties as well thofe which relate to our- 
felves as thofe which have in view our neighbour ; 
all duties, as has been already faid, in the leffon 
which ferves as an introduftion to my difcourfes 
on morality, derive their principal force from the 
idea of a Supreme Being and infinitely holy, whofe 
laws are imprinted on our reafon and our confci- 
ence ; which ought to lead us to refped them, and 
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to fubmit ourfelves to their dilates, with entire ac- 
<|uiefcence* It is this only which can give worth 
to the performance of thefe duties, and which coo- 
ftitutcs them real virtues. What, in feO:, are aU 
the focial duties we fulfil, independent of their co»- 
nedion with the will of God and fubmilfion to hb 
hws ? Nodbing but artificial movements which the 
fprings of intereft, of felf love, and of pride put in 
adion, as long as we find our advantage in them. 
If there is no God j no juft and holy God ; and if 
our fouls do not exift after death, virtue is only a 
chimera. I fay more, that if there is no God who 
watches over the fecret thoughts and adions of men, 
virtue is but folly, and profperous vice the only 
true wifdom ; and the beft rule of condu£): we can 
purfue on this fuppofition, is to gratify every defire 
of our hearts, and to Hve withcnit any fenfe of hu- 
manity, as far as ue can do it with impunity. 

Of all chara8:ers, the moft abominable is that of 
a man who admits no divinity, and will not acknow* . 
ledge and adore a juft and holy God. Is it poffible 
to contemplate heaven and earth, the wonderful 
traces of wifdom, power, and goodnefs, which thefe 
d)je£l:s place before our eyes ; the order, the beauty, 
the utility every where vifible, without perceiving a 
God who difcovers himfelf throughout, his works i 
Can any one be fenfible of his own exiftenoei £eel 
himfelf endowed with the faculty of thinking, in- 
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vincibly urged on to bappine&; can he prefcrve 
any feelings of confcience, and be in any degree at- 
tentive to the marvellous organifation of his body, 
to the infinity of means eftablifhed to fupply its 
wants, and not acknowledge a prime author of all 
that exifts, whofe wifdom, power, and holinefs are 
infinite ; but rather chufe to fubftitute in his room, 
chance and blind neceffity ? Every thing in the uni- 
verfe, great fourcc of life ! announces and proves 
thy prefence, and yet the infidel cannot perceive 
thee. He dares to fay, in his heart, there is no 
God. He dares, fuch is his audacity, entertain this 
idea in that very heart, in which every thing revolts 
againft fo foolifh and fo deteftable an opinion. His 
very tongue which he conftrains to exprefs it, whilft 
it ferves him as an organ of fpeech, attefts the culpa^ 
bility of his voluntary blindnefs. Yes, to a perfon, 
whom the exiftence of the world, his own exiftence, 
his inward feeling, his fenfe of moral good and evil, 
the hope and fear concerning a life after this impref- 
fed in his heart j the perfon whom all thefe confi- 
derations, do not convince of the exiftence of God, 
muft find every other proof of this truth ineffeftual. 
The perfon who admits the exiftence of God, of all 
his perfedions, who attributes all our powers to 
him, and yet confines the exiftence of the foul to 
fome fleeting moments, to the fhort refidence we 
make on earth, muft have a very poor idea of the 
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adorable being, who unites in himfdf all perfedIoA« 
Is my foul immortal ? Whatever pains an infidel 
may take to throw an obfcurity over this queftfon ; 
and whatever fcientific folution a philofopher may 
attempt to give it, the fentiment which God has im- 
preffed on the foul itfelf, of an invincible defire for 
eternal life, is a clear and decifive proof of its reali- 
ty. The proofs brought forward by philofophy, in 
favour of the immortality of the foul drawn from 
its nature, certainly deferve attention. They may 
convince fome minds difpofed to thefe kinds of in- 
veftigations, and have no efFeft on others who are 
little capable of reafoning. Do not thefe include 
the majority of the world ? Can we fuppofe that the 
queftion of moft importance to us and. to all the 
human race, can only be determined by profound 
philofophical fpeculations ? You enquire and you 
feel uncertain whether your foul is immortal ? To 
be convinced that it is fo, fly ferioufly from vice, and 
reprefent to yourfelf, in the Supreme Being, a de- 
gree of goodnefs, at kafl: equal to that which you 
attribute to your moft refpeftable friend. To con- 
vince yourfelf that there is another life after this, be 
virtuous, and think of God as of an equitable fa- 
tber full of tendernefs, and who poflefles the power 
of punifhing or making his children happy. In a 
word, be pious, and then enquire whether you can 
ceafe to exift. Vice dreads eternity, becaufe it is 
Vol. III. 2 H 
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forced to dread God, with a flavifh fear ; and that 
not daring to pretend to be the objed of his infinite 
goodnefs, he forms to himfelf very faint ideas of this 
divine attribute. Be pious and reflefl on the un- 
bounded power of your creator j and then confider, 
that whether your foul is a funple being, or compo- 
fed of parts, you muft always be certain that the 
Almighty has the power to make it live eternally. 
Be pious, and it will appear inconceivable, that infi- 
nite goodnefs Ihould ever annihilate it. 

An upright and fmcere heart poffefTes in the in- 
ward fenfe of what it feels and defires, invincible 
proofs of immortality ; it is led to its conclufions by a 
kind of logical feeling, and the idea of being eternally 
happy, is too delightful to the mind to allow it to 
doubt concerning it voluntarily ; much lefs to feek 
to difbelieve it. Any one whofe humility might 
lead him to queftlon, whether he deferves to live 
eternally, may as well afk himfelf how he has defer- 
ved to live in this world. It is by an effed of the 
unmerited goodnefs of my Creator that I now ex- 
ifl, and the continuance of this exiftence is equally 
a gratuitous gift from that infinitely good Being, 
who cannot fear to exhaufl the treafures of felicity, 
which he referves for his creatures, by permitting 
them to enjoy it eternally. The difficulty we find in 
conceiving the exiftence of our fouls, after their fe- 
paration from our bodies, ought not to difturb us 
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much. Can we clearly comprehehend how God 
has fo clofely united our fouls to our bodies ? Can, 
any one dare to maintain that this is more difEcult 
to the Almighty than it was to give it being original- 
ly, and to unite it to the body which it animates ? 
We find in ourfelves and in God, fufficient proofs 
to convince us that it is not his will to limit our ex- 
iftence to this ihort life, but that he purpofes to pro- 
long it infinitely; a refined underflanding acqui- 
efces in thefe proofs, and founds a faith on them 
which conftitutes its glory : and gives praife to God. 
Could the immortality of the foul be an error, and 
its annihilation a truth, it would be the only and in- 
conceiveable cafe, in which error would be more 
conformable to reafon than truth ; and in which it 
would be infinitely preferable for the tranquillity of 
mankind that they Ihould be deceived, than that 
they ihould judge rightly. Is it only poflible or pro- 
bable, that the foul ihould exift for ever in a ftate of 
happinefs or mifery ; and is the contrary, equally pof- 
fible and probable? It is (till of infinite importance to 
us to regulate our lives on a fuppofition of the firft 
propofition being true, and the contrary abfolutely 
falfe. Shall I return after death to my original no- 
thing ? The idea is terrible, but at ieaft, I ihall not 
&el that my hopes are difappointed. Shall I con- .> 
tinue to exift ? In this cafe, I (hall be infinitely hap- 
py in having lived with a view to eternity. It is not 
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Ids pernicious to us, to deny the immortality oF 
the foul, than it is to doubt the eziftence of God : 
and if in death we muft ceafe to hope in him, it is 
in fome fort a reafon for us not to refpe£t him great- 
ly in life. Am I only deftined for this world, does 
my reward or puniihment extend only to this life $ 
I imagine, and be it faid without blafphemy, that 
vice accompanied by prudence and moderation, may 
procure us more latisfadion than the moft rigid vir- 
tue?* 

The fentiments of our hearts are regulated by the 
ideas of our underftanding ; confequently the more 
juft and lively our ideas are, of the perfeftions and 
greatnefs of God, the more pure and animated will 
be our adoration. To behold in him the moft holy, 
the wifeft, the moft powerful, and the moft perfed:- 

* The cleareft and the moft perfeft proof of the immor- 
tality of the foul is only to be found in revealed religion. 
God has explained it in his word ; he alone cannot be 
miftaken, and he alone is informed concerning it. This 
is a truth level to the meaneft capacity. What weight can 
doubts and objeftiops have againft the divine authority of 
his word, to the truth of which I fubfcribe ? That faith 
which religion requires, is our moft facred duty, becaufe 
it is the homage which we offer of our reafon to God : 
on the other hand, infidelity is the greateft of fins, as it is 
contrary to the fubmiflion we owe to God, the fource of 
many vices, and produced by the rebellion and perverfity 
of our hearts. 
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ly benevolent Being, to acknowledge him for the 
creator of the univcrfe, the father and preferver of 
fpirits and of all that exifts, to adore him as the fu- 
preme arbiter of all events, to reprefent him to our- 
felves as the attentive witnefs of our aftions, and as 
penetrating the moft fecret emotions of our hearts ; 
to perfuade ourfelves that he is the fource of all good, 
the eternal proteftor of virtue and the avenger of 
crimes, yet not to feel towards him any fentiments 
of fubraiflion, of gratitude, of refpefl:, of love, of 
confidence ; to experience no defire of being the ob- 
jed: of his appprobation, or any dread of difpleaiing 
him, can there exift a greater contradiftion ? He 
who pretends to acknowledge his creator, without 
proper feelings towards him, is unworthy to be claf<- 
fed amongft men. 

The knowledge of God and of his will is the 
mod: certain means of exciting in our hearts, pious 
and virtuous fentiments. It is from the moft fub- 
lime ideas we can form to ourfelves of bis perfec- 
tions, from a conftant care to renew their impreffions 
daily, and to have them always prefent to our minds, 
that we muft derive our fentiments towards God* 
Thefe ideas of the Supreme Being are the facred 
fource, and the foul of the focial virtues. To ac- 
knowledge God is neceffarily our firft duty, the 
conftant performance of which fhould conftitute 
our greateft felicity. We cannot form to ourfelves 
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too exalted an idea of God ; we can never reprefent 
him to ourfelves fo worthy as he really is of our 
love. We concentrate in the image we form to 
ourfelves of the Almighty, whatever is moft perfcft, 
whatever reafon prefents to us as lovely, all that the 
creation and prefervation of the univerfe ofters to 
our confideration of great and excellent. Heaven 
and earth announce to us his goodnefs and fove- 
reign majeily. Each ftar in the fimament, each 
produdion of the earth, each drop of water in the 
ocean, each ftroke of our pulfe, each feeling of oui* 
heart, each thought of our underftanding, each fe- 
cret reproach of our confcience, each emotion of 
joy we feel attendant on a good adion, bear witnefs 
to the eziftence of God. It is his mercy, his great- 
nefs ; which each wonderful teftimony of his wife 
government, each proof of his wonderful love, each 
evidence of his jufl: adminiftration, calls upon us to 
acknowledge. We think unworthily of him when we 
do not unite together in the idea we form to our*^ 
feives of him, every pofUble quality that we can 
conceive, of goodnefs, of greatnefs, and of every ima- 
ginable perfedion ; all in the utmoft degree of equal 
and infinite excellence. To reprefent to ourfelves 
his goodnefs as outweighing his juftice, or his juf- 
tice his goodnefs : To believe him more powerful 
than wife ; or admitting his eternity, not to*attribute 
to him unchangeablenefs of will, is it not to lower 
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him and to think him more like to man than to him- 
felf ? This unfortunate difpofition of attributing the 
qualities of man to God, of reprefenting him to 
ourfelres under the imperfe£): idea of a powerful, 
wife, and beneficent monarch, fuch iiideed as we 
can figure to ourfelves moft perfeft on earth, is an 
error too common with mankind, even perhaps 
with thofe who are more virtuous than well inftruc- 
ted. 

An attentive and confiderale refleflion on our- 
felves, and on the numberlefs works of divine wif- 
dom, muft naturally produce in us refped and ad- 
miration. " Who can I refpeft/' fays the rational 
man to himfelf, ** who can I refpeQ: and adore 
equally with the fovereign matter of the univerfe ?*' 
Living being, whofe exiftence is but of yefterday ; 
and who in an inftant exifts no more; inhabi** 
tant of a world not of my making, and in which 
I W2« placed unknown to my felf ; fpeftator, of in- 
numerable wonders, which on all fides offer them- 
felves to my view ; animated foul ; dull endowed 
with the faculty of thinking and willing : who has 
made me what I am ? From whence have I the feel- 
ings of love and hatred of which I am fenfible ; 
Whence have I thefe hopes, thefe fears, which af- 
fed me alternately ? Who has made me fufceptible 
of a thoufand and a thoufand pleafing fenfations and 
featiments ? To whom do I owe my prefervation, to 
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whom do the infinite variety of objeds which affed 
my mind and my fenfes owe theirs ? To whom ? 
To the Almighty ! He is my God, my mafter, the 
arbiter of my fate, my benefeftor, my friend, my 
father ; who loads me each day with iavours, and 
who, utterly incapable as I am of contributing to his 
felicity, treats me as a beloved child, as if I was the 
fole objed of his paternal care. And ihall I not ho- 
nour him ! Shall I not fear fo holy, fo good a God, 
ihall I not iludy to know his will, and to make it 
the rule of my adions ? His will mufl: ever be that 
which is beft for his creatures ! He is the great 
ipurce of happinefs, benevolence, and wifdom ; jQiall 
I not throw myfeif into his bofom, fhall I not be 
abforbed in admiration of him, {hall not I love him 
above all things, he whofe gifts relate folely to my 
benefit, and who is infinitely fuperior to every view 
of deriving advantage from my fervices ? He knows 
me and all that concerns me, from all eternity ; he 
penetrateg to the bottom of my foul i he fees the de- 
fire I have to pleafe him ; in what manner I apply 
myfeif to this purpofe ; and what fmcere though 
feeble efforts I make to praftice virtue. He knows 
what is good for me, and what would be prejudicial 
to me, he even makes evils turn to my good. He 
governs as God, as the fupremely wife, holy, and 
good Being. To whom can I refign my fate with 
more entire confidence ? From whom can I more 
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fecurely expe£t peace and falvation thaii from hiiii ? 
What be ordains concerning me, though painful in 
appearance, mu(t finally turn to my advantage* 
What he afligns me, how contf ary fo ever it may be 
to my defires, will contribute to my felicity, and is 
an effed; of his love. Is it afflidion, fome lofs, were 
it even the lofs of the objedls deareft to my heart or 
of my own life, let me truft in him and humbly re- 
fign myfelf to all his difpenfations, to all the degrees 
of his wifdom. Is he not my fovereign mafter, the 
infinitely perfect God ? I am fafe in his hands, and 
his goodnefs will be the eternal objedl of my truft. 
Whilft I fear him, I may banifh every other fear j 
even in the grave, he prepares my return to life, and 
wherever my foul may exifl after death, I know that 
it will ever be in the prefence of the omniprefent 
God. 

Piety of heart, fuppofes then a practical faith in 
tfie exiflence of God, founded on the furefl princi- 
ples of reafon ; as that confidence fuppofes juft ideas 
of God, of his attributes, of his will, to which he 
commands us to conform, in confequence of the re- 
lation in which he flands to us, and of which we 
ought at all times to be fully fenfible. If thefe ideas 
arc changed or diflurbed, virtue foon degenerates in 
our hearts, fuperflition foon becomes mixed with 
our piety, and religion ferves as a cloak to our paf- 
fions. If we efface from the heart pf man all fcnfe 

Yoz. III. 2 I 
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of lovC) gratitude, and truft in God, his virtue vnJl 
be but a fhadow deftitute of reality ; in lofmg thefe, 
the foul is deprived of all that conftitutes its true 
and greateft dignity ; our unbounded defire of hap- 
pinefs is deprived of its principal objeft ; all is want- 
ing to our felicity, in as much, as the chief good 
belonging to the foul, the Supieme Being no longer 
occupies it. I go further, and I fay, that fuppofing 
the love of God extinguilhed in the foul, the noble 
fentiment of love to mankind will vanifli alfo j that 
the moft powerful inducement to the exercife of thi^ 
virtue becomes then only felf love and vanity ; and 
that all our merit on this fcore confifts no longer in 
any thing, but in being able to appear different from 
what we really are, and in turning the difpofitions 
of whoever may be ufeful to us to our own profit. 

That faith then which leads us to admit an infi-' 
nitely perfed God, is the primary duty of an intelli- 
gent creature ; as it would be highly unreafonable, 
having before our eyes the ftrongeft proof of his ex- 
iftence in the 'view of nature, and the numberlefs 
wonders it contains, to refufe to acknowledge the 
great Creator. This faith is alfo our primary duty^ 
becaufe nothing tranquillizes our hearts and fecures 
our felicity fo much, as the certainty, that we are 
under the protedion and diredion of a divine Pro- 
vidence. Moreover, it is on this knowledge that 
refts whatever of truth exifts in our underftandings^ 
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and of holineis in our hearts. ^ s long as we have 
found and lively ideas of God, that we reiled: on his 
knowledge and infinite power, that we confider him 
as goodnefs, wifdom, and faolinefs itfelf ; the fource 
of our life and of our happinefs ; and in a word, that 
we occupy ourfelres with the (^ligations each of 
thefe perfeftions im^|e on us ; fo long we feel in 
our hearts, the defire of pkafmg God animating us 
to the ftudy and praftice of his will ; referring all 
our faculties of mind and body, and all our exterior 
advantages to the end for which he beftowed them 
on us* 

Thus, this idea of the divinity is the foundation of 
all the obedience we owe him ; and the love of God 
awakened in our hearts by the confideration of his 
goodnefs and of his power to make us happy, is, in 
us, the foul and foundation of a free, fincere,. and 
conftant fubmiffion to his will. If we have a juft 
and lively idea of God, we fhall honour and love 
hini fupremely. But is it to be conceived, that we 
can love him, and confequently propofe to our- 
felves to perform his will, as what is mod advanta- 
geous for us to do ; is it poflible that we can con- 
iider mankind as his family, and comprehend that 
he has the iame intention towards them as towards 
us^ that of making them happy ; and yet not love 
them, not take part in their felicity, not affift them 
in their diftreffes, though we know it is his will they 
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fhould be happy ? True humanity, therefore^ that 
• humanity which is a virtue becomes fuch, and na-^** 
turally arifes from love and refped towards God. 
To fay that we are animated by thefe fentiments, to 
pretend that they reign in our hearts, though we 
do not fubmit thofe of felf love to the will of God, 
as far as it is known to us ; to take no care to do 
or to omit what reafon and confcience directed by 
him, point out to us as good^or evil ; is it not a re- 
volting contradiftion ? Let us love God truly ; an cx- 
ceffive felf love will then ceafe to tyrannize over us, 
and we fhall feek our happinefs entirely in>a manner 
conformable to the plan of the Almighty, which 
will be our only rule of aftion. The felicity of 
others will be a perpetual fource of joy to our hearts, 
and we fliall find our own in the laudable difpofi- 
tions of which God .has made us capable, and which 
we know to be anfwerablc to the end to which he 
deftines us. Were we then what we ought to be 
in regard to the relations in which we ftand to God, 
fentiments of the more profound fubnuiSon and 
mod filial obedience would at all times animate us. 
In fad, thefe are the necefiary confequences of a 
juft idea of God. A religious fear would engage 
our minds, and forbid us every vicious a£tion and 
intention, merely from a fenfe of the holinefs of the 
Supreme Being. As long as the idea of his good- 
nefs is prefent to us, there arifes in our min4s {in 
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earned wifli, as we can in no way contribute to his 
felicity, to glorify him, at leaft, by our admiration, 
our delight in the contemplation of all his mercies ; 
a true fenfe of which, joined to that of our own un- 
worthinefs, would produce gratitude and humility. 
Whenever our minds dwell on his power, his om- 
nifcience, in^conjunQiion with his goodncfs, anen<- 
tire confidence and refignation muft arife in out 
minds from thefe confiderations, in regard to what* 
erer he ordains concerning us : a courageous and 
confoling refolution in whatever danger might threa« 
ten our lives or our virtue ; a patience and compo>- 
fure of mind in adverfities and fufferings, which 
would enable us to make every poffible effort to con- 
quer the melancholy which naturally fprings from 
them, and to acquiefce in the will of that Almigh- 
ty Being who is our Father and our God. As long 
as his love towards us occupies our minds, fenti* 
ments of humanity ought to fill our hearts, and 
make us feel happy in the felicity of our fellow 
creatures ; full of compafGon for their fufferings, 
and defirous of feeing them all, without exception, 
happy according to the views of the common father 
of all mankind. In whatever cafe the love we owe 
them can reflrain what we feel for ourfelves, the 
confideration of the perfeftions of God, efpecially 
of his great mercy which pardons fo much to men, 
ought to make us triumph over our felf love. Oh 
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whatever occafion the love of God is to be preferred 
to our natural inclinations^ we have only to refle£^ 
on his greatnefs and how infinitely worthy he is of 
our love, to fubmit entirely to him all partial re- 
gard to ourfelves. 

But who can attribute to themfelves fo perfeft a 
virtue, and boaft of regulating their inclinations on 
fuch a fyftem ? Who does not, on the contrary, dif* 
cover in his heart and adions, thoufands of devia* 
tions more or lefs difcernable from the laws of con- 
fcience and from the rules by which we ought to 
govern our inclinations, and which refiilt from the 
knowledge we have of God ? What means have wc 
remaining to make ourfelves acceptable in his fight ; 
we whofe imperfeftions, whofe faults, and whofe er- 
rors are all in oppofition to his holinefs ? Can it be 
that after having abandoned ourfelves to one, nay, 
to many vices, after having pcrfevered in them, we 
are able to obliterate a ftain which pollutes us fo 
much in his fight ? This queftion it is equally im- 
portant and difficult to refolve. With whatever 
luftre virtue may fliine in the fyftem traced of it by 
reafon, it is far from preferving the fame fplendour 
in our hearts and condud:. How great is the di& 
ference between having juft ideas of virtue, and be^ 
ing really virtuous ; between admiring it in the pic- 
tures we may form of it to ourfelves, and the prac- 
tice of it } between love for it when our pafiions are 
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calm, or facrificing to it our mod agreeable and 
fometimes our tendereft feelings ! What a diftance 
between the praftice of feme detached afts of virtue, 
from wellformed difpofitionsjand afixed and deliber- 
ate intenton to remain conftantly and on every occa- 
fion faithful to our duty ! It muft, at leaft, be a very 
powerful fentiment prefiding over our hearts, which 
can lead us to be fo ftrongly attached to our duty as 
to prefer it to every thing elfe, without fwerving from 
it on any occaiion. 

Reafpn left to itfclf, has no means of avoiding de- 
fpair on account of all the tranfgreffions we have 
committed, but by taking refuge in the mercy of 
God by repentance and amendment of life, Unlefs 
God has made known to us fome other refource by 
a more particular revelation, it is probable that he 
prefcribes, and will accept fuch a repentance as rea^ 
fon didates ; fmce afTuredly there is no one, who at 
all times and in all refpeds, in the exercife of his un- 
der (landing and the affedions of his heart, obeys- 
the will of God as he ought and as he might, even 
when conftantly on his guard. 

From whence however can we derive this power 
and inclination, to maintain the idea of God, and of 
our duties ever prefent to our minds j to retrace 
them to ourfelves aifiduoufly, and to make it zQt on 
our hearts ? Are we not often very little difpofed to 
this ? Do we not find ourfelves unable to impre& 
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it on our minds, and even when our underftandings 
are ferioufly engaged on it, do not our hearts re- 
main cold and infenfible ? Our experience of this 
is but too indifputable ; it is melancholy and humilia- 
ting } but it ought to detach us from felf confidoice, 
and lead us to hope that the Almighty, our Creator 
find Father, will not refufe ua his help. Reafoa 
tells us that he will not ; and to encourage us widi 
humble confidence to implore his affiflance, reminds 
us of -his goodnefs, which makes him take an inte- 
reft in our happinefs, and tells us that he is the good 
and merciful God. When penetrated with the de- 
flre of his affiftance, we lay our wifhes before him, 
whether merely in thought or expreffed in words, it 
is an aft of adoration, an homage which we pay 
to the author of every perfeft gift. On this oc- 
cafion we may fay, that faith in God prefcribes 
to us the prayer of the hea^t and ^ven that which 
proceeds from our mouths ; in as much as the ex- 
preffion of our ideas in words, fixes them more 
flrongly in our minds and renders alfo more lively, 
the impreffion they make on us. It is not, however, 
by our prayers that God is excited to help us, but be- 
caufe they are the effed of that love and confidence 
which infpires them. In fhort, virtue being the ob- 
je£t of an affedion as immutable in God as his aver- 
fion to vice, this conviftion muft make every one 
in whom thefe exifl, fatisfied as to the certainty of 
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the rewards and punifhments they have to expe£i: 
ftorxi God even in this life, and ftill more infallibly 
in that life to come ; which fouls, feeling themfelves 
made for immortality naturally afpire to. O ! how 
powerful a motive to virtue for creatures, on whom 
the author of their being has impreffed an infur- 
inountable horror of fuffering! What can be a 
ftronger encouragement to obedience than the pow- 
er of obtaining eternal felicity by ftriviiig to obtain 
the favour of God : add to this the fear of being 
for ever deprived of his favour, and being condem- 
ned to cndlefs mifery : are not thefe fufEcient to make 
us defpife whatever is moft feducing in vice, and to 
make us confider virtue as fupremely amiable ? 

Such is the fubftance of the practical theology 
taught us by reafon. It condufts to the theology 
of revealed religion. This ought chiefly to give it 
value in our eftimation : ai^d it is alfo one of the 
fundamental truths of chriftianity that he who co- 
meth to God, or in other words, who wifhes to 
know and to praftice the falutary doftrine of the 
gofpel, muft believe that God is, and " that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently feek him.* " And 
that in every nation, he that feareth him and work- 
eth righteoufnefs is accepted with him ;"t that 
is to fay, all whom God has not enlightened by re- 
velation, but who according to the light of reafon 
* Heb. XI. v. 6. t Aft x. v. 35. 

Vol. hi. 2 K 



and the feelings of confcience» honour him and prac- 
tice virtue, are obje^s of his approbation. This is 
ftill further confirmed by the expreffion, *' that as 
m^ny as have fmoed in the law, fhall be judged by 
the law,"* not by revelation, but merely by the prin- 
ciples of reafon and confcience. Natural religion 
muft therefore open to us the path which leads to 
that of the gofpeL But what is the excellence and 
fuperiority of chriftianity ? It is, as expreffed by the 
author of Indiffirence for religion inexcttfable, *' that 
the fcripture, particularly the gofpel, inftrufts us 
completely concerning the different relations we 
bear to God, our Creator, Preferver, Redeemer, and 
certain ProteOor,^ in the career we have to run for 
the attainment of perfeftion and felicity ; it is, that 
the gofpel contains a clear and predfe account of our 
duties, and that by it we may at all times inform our- 
felves concerning the fovereign will of our maflier. 
It is, that by repentance and faith, the gofpel dodrine 
changes and fanftifics our hearts, and fills them with 
the will and the ftrength to do well ; it is, that it 
furniflies us with the moft powerful motives of gra- 
titude, and a fenfe of our own intereft to induce 
us to regulate our lives according to th^ law of na» 

* Rom. ii. V. 13. 

f Indifference for reli^on, inexcufable ; or a ferious re- 
view of the importance and harmony of religion, both 
natural and revealed by Sam. Squire. 
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ture and the evangelical precepts ; it is laftly, that 
we find in the gofpel, the confolatory aflurance, that 
the God of mercy will deign to accept the fincere, 
the imperfeft efforts we make to honour him and 
to conciliate his favour, on account of the death, re- 
demption, and mediation of Jcfus Chrift his fon ; for 
whofe fake he will make us eternally happy. The 
beft chriftian ought therefore to be the happieft of 
men, viewing him entirely as to his lot here and 
hereafter/* Such are the prerogatives which give 
the gofpel fo decided, a fuperiority over natural reli- 
gion. 
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CONCLUSION. 



1 thus terminate my courfe of morality, feeling no 
lefs indebted to thofe who have honoured me with 
their attention, than eameftly defirous, that through- 
out the whole courfe of their lives, thefe leflbns may 
be ufeful to them. May I myfelf have compofed 
them conftantly in this view, ever under a lively and 
full conviftion of the importance of my objefi:,' ever 
fuccefsfuUy to the promotion of religion and mo- 
rals ! 

Young men, to whom thefe leflbns have been 
more particularly addrefled, if I entreat one favour 
of you in return, which it is in your power to grant 
me, a favour interefting to your own felicity, a fa- 
vour which I ihall confider as the moft precious 
gift you can beftow on me, and which will form the 
confolation of my future days, could you refufe to 
grant it me ? Let me conjure you then to recolleft 
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frequently, nay, daily, as an abridgement of thefe 
leffons, that the only way to enjoy tranquillity, con- 
tent, and felicity, and to die in pofleifion of thefe 
blefSngs, is conftantly to ftudy wifdom, and to prac- 
tice virtue and piety ; the only means of obtaining 
the comfort of a good confcience. Remember that 
their exifls no real happinefs for man, but that of 
feeding his mind each day with the falutary precepts 
of natural and revealed religion, conforming his con- 
dud exadly to its principles ; that the fooner he en- 
ters the path of virtue, the more eafy and agreeable 
he will find it : and that every duty prefcribed to us 
by God has our happinefs for its objeft. Recol- 
lefli, therefore, continually, that the young man and 
the man of riper years, can alone cleanfe his way by 
taking heed to it, according to the word of God.* 
Let the whole tenour of your life, be a praftical, ra- 
tional, and truly chriftian courfe of morality. Ap- 
ply yourfelves to it with all poffible care and zeal. 

However earneftly we may and do endeavour to 
perform this duty, it is neverthelefs impoffible for us 
by our natural ftrength to become wife and virtu- 
ous. I have always laboured to bring you back to 
this principle with which religion and experience 
furnifhes us : never lofe figHt of it. Man is by na- 
ture in a ftate of infirmity and depravity, which does 
not allow him to attain by his own exertions the rc- 
Pfalm cxix. 



covery and happinefs of his. foul. As men and as 
chriftians we muft feek from God, and according 
to the means he has pointed but to us^ the power of 
becoming virtuous in heart and mind. It is an im- 
portant duty which refuhs from, the faith and obedi- 
ence we owe to our creator and fovereign mafter, 
and is alfo the firft ftep towards felicity. In con- 
dufting us to it, the feeble glimmerings of reafon 
lead us to the brightnefs of revelation. By the affif- 
tance of reafon we may certainly practice ma^ ap- 
parent virtues, and abftain from many vices, but it 
is not in the power of reafon to regenerate our hearts. 
Let us then be careful to banifh every falfe and fu- 
perftitious idea of virtue. This virtue is not con- 
fined to our underftanding ; it does not cpnfift in 
fome detached good aftions ; it does not confift in 
what proceeds from the lips, or in a grave demeanour. 
It is not that outward decency and propriety of con- 
duft, with which the world is fatisfied ; it is not a 
hypocritical bigotry, nor the gloomy devotion of a 
reclufe J neither is it a mere happy natural difpofition. 
It is the fruit of wifdom, and a conftant endeavour 
to reduce its diftates to pradice j it is the choiceft 
bleffing God beftows on us, not fuddenly but by de- 
grees ; not without our confent, but by a rational ufe 
of the means he has appointed for its attainment. 

" Thus O young man, incline thine ear to wif- 
dom and apply your heart to underftanding. If thou 
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fcekeft her as filver, and fearcheft for her as for hid 
treafures, then fhalt thou underftand the fear of the 
Lord, and find the knowledge of God. For the 
Lord giveth wifdom, out of his mouth cometh 
knowledge and underftanding."* This true and 
lively knowledge of wifdom, which enlightens the 
underftanding, purifies the heart, makes it capable 
of virtue, and produces in us a prevailing difpofition 
to do well, an aftive and conftant rcfolution to fub- 
mit ourfelves to our duty on every pccafion, as to 
the will of God good, agreeable, and perfeO: ; this 
is the fublime wifdom, conveyed by God to our 
fouls through the medium and efficacy of the divine 
truths communicated to us by revelation, and this is 
real virtue. 

Surrounded with fo many temptations, befet with 
fo many paflions, having to guard againft the fedu- 
cing attraftions of vice, and the influence of bid ex- 
amples, and the dangerous maxims of the world ; if 
it is difficult to preferve ourfelves inviolably attach- 
ed to the pra&ice of our duties ; if infurmountable 
obftacles, frefli irregularities and Jmperfeftibns of 
heart and underftanding requiring to be correfted^ 
prefent themfelves continually ; neverthelefs all im- 
perfed as we are, and as are even thofe far our fupe- 
riors in virtue, let us not be difcouraged. Let us 
continually reflefl: on the powerful affiftance which 
* Prov» ii. V. 3, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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IS promifed to us ; on the many great motives, and on 
the magnificent and infinite rewards promifed to vir- 
tue ; on the dreadful chaftifements referved for vice ; 
let us refle£k on death, judgment, and eternity. Pie- 
ty and true virtue, have the promifes of this life and 
that which is to come. What does our heart feek 
and defire but peace and contentment? But this 
peace, this- contentment is only to be procured by 
piety and virtue. What then (hould we feek with 
more ardour ? What good ought we to prefer to vir- 
tue, and to a good cohfcience? Heavenly wifdom and 
virtue are not inimical to our enjoyments. If its pur- 
pofe is to humble us, to regenerate our hearts, to fet 
bounds to our defires ; if it lead us to God, by the 
painful path of repentance unto faith, even in this 
it fhews itfelf fo much the more worthy to ferve us 
as a guide, as it gives elevation to our fouls, and to 
our hearts all poflible fatisfaftion. It makes us 
friends to ourfelves, friends to mankind, friends of 
the all powerful, all wife, and all good God. Can 
there be any thing left for us to wifh ? Is there any 
thing left for us to defire befides contentment here, 
and the full enjoyment of eternal felicity hereafter ? 

I will allow that it is not eafy to perform the du- 
ties required of us by virtue, but there is no other 
direfl: and certain way to happinefs ; this is fufEcient 
for any one who feeks to attain felicity. 

God purpofes to make us happy, and in this view 
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has given us laws. Thefe laws tranquilife our hearts 
and are the delight of our lives. God didates 
them in conjunftion with reafon and confcience, ' 
which by his direftion point out what beings formed 
by him after his likenefs ought to permit or forbid 
themfelves to pradice. The fear of God is wifdom, 
and our liberty confifts in being governed by it. In- 
ftind fubjugates brutes, whilft man is under the 
guidance of reafon. What is the effence, the pro- 
perty of his foul, his earthly deftinarion ? Virtue. 
What is his reward, his glory ? A refemblance to 
God, which eternity will continually improve. 

May God to whom be honour and glory, through* 
out all ages, grant us all this felicity ! 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



FROM 



A FATHER TO HIS SON. 



My Dear Son, 

1 SHALL, in this letter, repeat to you 
thofe inftru<9:ions in writing, whicji I have given 
you from your earlieft years, or when I was already 
preparing you for your courfe of academical ftu- 
dies. Let it be a conftant teftimony of my affec- 
tion for you, and a continual encouragement to 
you to fulfil the new career which will bring you 
nearer and nearer to the end you ought to have 
ever in view. You enter the world as a ftranger, 
and will lead in it a life quite new to you. The 
attention with which I have thus far conducted 
you, feconded by the cares of your worthy precep- 
tors, has had for its objed to enable you hence- 
forward to need no other guide than yourfelf, 4md 
to make your firft ftep out of your paternal man- 



fion as beneficial to you as poffible. I know the 
goodnefs of your heart, your attachment to me, 
your decided tafte for the fciences, the defire you 
feel to deferve the efteem of the well-informed and 
virtuoufly difpofed. But I alfo know the faults of 
your age and temperament. The errors into which 
want of experience may lead you, the feduftlons 
to which you will be expofed, in a world where 
vice puts on its brighteft allurements, and whofe 
attraftions are fo powerful that the moft virtuous 
heart finds great difficulty in refitting them, unlefs 
daily armed with courage and circumfpedion. 
Liften, therefore, my fon, to the voice of a father, 
who propofes to himfelf nothing lefs than to point 
out to you the path you mutt follow in this life to 
lead you to a happy eternity. The God who ha^ 
cntrufted you to my care, will one day call me to 
account for my inftru6tions to you, and you will 
be alfo required to anfwer as to what ufe you have 
made of thefe inftrudions. 

You are of that age which is, properly fpeaking, 
moft likely tx> decide on the future good or evil of 
your life. The years you are to fpend at the uni- 
vctfity are the more dangerous, as the fervour of 
the paflions being, during that period, in full force, 
will not always leave your judgment fufficiently 
cool to allow you to follow exadly the didatcs of 



wifdom and virtue, and that the liberty you acquire 
at this time, and which has proved fatal to fo many 
young ftudents, leaves you in many points entire- 
ly mailer of your own a<9:ions^ 

You devote yourfelf to the ftudy of the fciences, 
which have for their objed: the forming your mind 
and heart, and which may enable you to promote 
the good of ftfciety, as well as your own. To ad 
on this double view is a duty impofed on you by 
God, and this divine vocation, which your natural 
difpofition inclines you to follow, fhould ennoble and 
animate your ftudies. Apply yourfelf to them, 
therefore, from motives fuperior to the defire of 
furpafling others in learning, of getting a worldly 
reputation, of obtaining an eminent ftation, and 
of finding your application rewarded by the ac- 
quifition of a brilliant fortune. You cannot ftudy 
from thefe views, without injuring the virtues of 
your heart by pride and vanity, even at the very 
time you enrich your memory and underftanding 
with knowledge very ufeful in fad, but from which 
you would derive but small advantage. Study then 
with a view to the glory of God, that is to fay, con- 
fecrate your talents to the acquifition and conftant 
pradice of wifdom and virtue, to gaining over an 
increafing number of partifans to its purfuit, andi 
this from motives of obedience to God, whofe gra- 

A 2 
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^ious intentions you will thus glorify at the time 
that you will be engaged in ftudies worthy of a 
Chriftian. Religion, as I have repeatedly told you, 
my dear fon, does not merely confift in what k 
properly called worfhip. It is having a very poor 
idea of it, to confine it wholly to certain ads of de- 
votion, and to view it merely as a tribute we oc- 
casionally pay to God. No, it is a divine fcience, 
which has been communicated to uis with the in- 
tention of ennobling^ the fentiments of our hearts, 
of establifhing them in calm compofure, and confe- 
quently muft influence the whole courfe of our 
lives. We may and ought to apply purfelves to 
the fciences from the fame principle which leads 
us to the.exercife of prayer, or the practice ofcha* 
rity and benevolence, from that great principle of 
performing our duty in obedience to God. He it 
is who impofes on us the obligation of carefully 
ufing every means of improving our different fa- 
culties for our own advantage and that 6f man- 
kind in general. Let us suppofe in:two perfons an 
equal capacity, an equal application, and suppofe 
them in circumfl:ances equally favourable to the 
profecution of study ; it is certain that he who de- 
votes himfelf to it from fo noble a motive, will go 
much further in the career of fcience than he who 
is only fupported in it by vanity or views ©f inter^ 
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est. An application which we renew every morn- 
ing from an idea of duty, of a duty to which our 
happiness is attached ; which we fuitain through- 
out the day by wife reflections and the precepts 
of more experienced perfons ; an application thus 
regulated, and' zealoufly continued during feveral 
years, cannot but be crowned with the happiefl: 
fuccefs, and produce much more abundant and 
precious fruits than all the labour of the moll ar- 
dent young man, who has in view nothing but vain- 
glory, or the profpe6l of gain. 

He who not only ftudies from tafte, but alfo 
from a principle of piety, will be more difpofed to 
economife his time, inore capable of refilling what- 
ever obHacles might arife to his progrefs, more 
conHant in purfuing the path he has traced out to 
himfelf, more defirous of direding his views to the 
moH interelling objedls, and more careful to avail 
himfelf of the advice and information of thofe moll 
able to inftrud: and dired him. As it is not with 
a view to fliine by his learning, to make a parade 
of it, or to feize the firll lucrative employment he 
can attain, that he devotes himfelf to fcience, he 
will not be fatisfied with fuperficial and ill-digefted 
information, he will defer making ufe of his ac- 
quirements till they have attained to maturity, and 
whatever talents he poflefles will be folely devoted 
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Co the acquifition of real folid worth, and not to 
what has it only in appearance. A young man of 
parts, and whofe ftudies are well direded, will not 
long remain unknown to perfons of merit, nor be 
in want of friends who think nobly, Thefe friends 
will be to him frefh fources of advice, encourage- 
ment, of zeal in applying to his ftudies, and of pro- 
curing himfelf valuable books not in his pofleffion^ 
and perhaps till then unknown to him. How great 
an advantage does a ftudious young man derive 
from the obliging and communicative difpofition 
of thofe who are his fuperiors iu learning and 
virtue ? 

Whoever ftudies not only from tafle, but alio 
from a motive of zeal to acquit himfelf of his duty^ 
will find more fatisfadicn in ftudy than others. 
How delightful a compofure of mind he enjoys ! he 
is confcious that he labours to make thatufe of his 
faculties, his time, and his fortune, which the en- 
lightened perfons he confults point out to him as 
moft proper : this confideration confoles him even 
when he does not always attain the end he pro- 
pofes to himfelf, or that he feels himfelf fubjedt to 
thofe failings which the weaknefs of human nature 
expofes us to commit daily; failings which we 
ought to know that we may correft them, what- 
ever may be our fituation in life, or whatever ftnij- 
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^le fuch a ta(k may occafion us. Jealoufy of the 
fuperior adyanccment of others in the world, or of 
their poflefling a capacity which allows their minds 
to take in a greater variety of objeds, this jealoufy 
will rarely Aide into the heart of fuch a young 
man as we arc defcribing, or will not long diftu^b 
it; how inferior foever his talents may be, compar- 
ed with thofe of others, he ufes them as a facred 
depofit committed to him by a God, who always 
difpofes his gifts with wifdom, and who, if he has 
given us but one talent to improve, will only re- 
quire of us in proportion to what we have receiv- 
ed. He wh6 faithfully employs whatever talent 
God has bellowed on him, is what he ought to be 
according to the views of the Almighty ; and hit 
heart will not eafily allow itfelf to be infeded by 
the poifon of envy and jealoufy, on account of the 
prerogatives granted to others. As he will make a 
juft eftimate of his own powers, and attend to the 
judgment formed of him by thofe who have an 
opportunity of apprcciating his capacity, he will 
never ufelefsly afpire to what is beyond his ability, 
but he will folely apply himfelf to thofe objeds in 
^hjch his natural difpofition will enable him to be 
moft fuccefsful and moft ufeful. Every man who 
propofes to himfelf fuch a noble end in his ftudies, 
who warms his heart each day by fuch confident- 
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tions, with the defire of performing his duty, and 
who, without neglefting a prudent attention to 
human means, implores with confidence the Author 
of all wifdom, entreating his blefling on his under- 
takings, may better promife himfelf than any one 
who afts differently, that he fhall obtain this blef- 
ling. That wife and good Providence who fees 
at all times what is in the heart and difpofitions of 
his creatures, will not fail to grant his aid to thofe 
who alk it, and whom, by his foreknowledge of all 
events from eternity to the prefent hour, he fore- 
fees will make a good ufe of it. 

Let then this thought, my dear fon, be ever 
prefent to your mind, and conftantly influence 
every a6lion and circumftance of your life; let 
it be indiflblubly connefted with the whole courfe 
of your ftudies, if you wifh them to fucceed happi- 
ly, to procure true peace of mind, and to become 
not merely learned, but wife and pradent. Be 
always the fincere friend of virtue, it will make you 
ftill more the worthy friend of letters and of men. 
You may be learned without being pious, but^know 
that he who has the moll knowledge unaccompa- 
nied by virtue, is of all beings the mofl: defpicable 
and the mofl unfortunate. 

Rife early, that you may devote the hour, in 
which you are leaft likely to be interrupted, to the 
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cxercifes of devotion, and to the perufal of the fa- 
cred writings* Confider each day as loft which, 
either through carlefTnefs, or from forae other bad 
motive, you have not begun by ad^s of grateful 
adoration, and humble prayer to the Almighty, 
imploring his affiftance with fentiments of filial 
fubmiffion and gratitude : Conlider each day as loft 
in which you have not employed your mind in 
pious reflexions on the value of life, of religion, of 
a good confcience, and which you have not de- 
voted to God in confequence of the alliance he has 
deigned to form with you through Jefus Chrift* 
After having acquitted yourfelf of this firft duty, 
turn your thoughts, my dear fon, to your various 
occupations, confider on the method in which you 
may beft purfue them, make a proper and regular 
diftribution of your time ; and perform with zeal 
and refolution whatever your duties require you 
to do. 

If four hours are fuflSicient for your academical 
ftudies, four more for repeating in private what you 
have fceard from your different profeffors, and fout 
more to the cultivation of the fine arts, and to bo- 
dily exercifes, you will have five hours remaining, 
which you may devote to your meals, to recreation, 
to the cultivation of friendihip, and feven which 
ought tobedevotedvtofleep. Purfuingour employ- 
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ments with ardour for one hour, may frequently be 
nioreprodu<3:ive than a knguid and conftrained ap- 
plication could be in three. Repeat frequently to 
yourfelf, " it is my duty and my happinefs to be in- 
duftrious, as much as lazinefs would be my fli^me 
and my mifery. I might this day give myfelf up 
to the pleafures in which my imagination and my 
fenfes folicit me to indulge, but will employ my- 
felf according to the diftates of my reafon and 
confcience* I have a plan to follow : I muft not 
allow myfelf to deviate from it without very co- 
gent reafons : I fliould fail in my duty, if I was 
only to purfue it occafionally." 

Be cautious, my dear fon, in regard to your 
pleafures. Your application to your ftudies gives 
you a claim to fome relaxation, and recreatiotas are 
never fo agreeable as when we have performed 
our duties. Never are we cheerful with more fa- 
tisfa6lion than after having been wifely employed 
in ferious matters; in fad, true wifdom,fqr from be- 
ing gloomy, is what procures us the moft uncloud- 
ed ferenity. Enjoy the innocent pleafures arfibrd- 
ed you by the view of nature, by the fine arts, by 
friendlhip and society. My parental tendernefs 
folicits you to this, and I am no lefs defirous you 
fliould partake of innocent pleafures, than that you 
fliould apply affiduoufly to your ftudies. I am a 
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anan advanced in years, who remembers he has 
been young, and I am fond of thofe young people 
who are in the habit of refle6Ung that they will 
not always remain fo. 

The choice and degree of our pleafures certain- 
ly requires a continual and wife circumfpedlion. 
Thofe fields enamelled with flowers which we 
meet with in our way, offer us fcenes of agreeable 
repofe, but we ought to flop in them merely as 
long as is neceffary to acquire frefli ftrength, and 
4>urfue the end we have in view with frefli vigour. 
Taken in this view, pleafure itfelf may become a 
virtue, and thus you may more eafily efcape the 
fecret danger with which it is attended. In fre- 
quenting places of public amufement, go there 
.with fome fenfible and virtuous friend rather than 
alone. He will have an eye to what may efcape 
your attention, and you wUl watch over yourfelf 
from friendfliip and deference for him. A walk, 
the reprefentation of a good theatrical piece, a 
concert, a moderate game at cards with friends, 
are pleafures which we may allow ourfelves, by 
way of refrefliment. But fly carefully from thofe 
dreadful fcenes in which the paflion of gaming 
rages, and in which many a well difpofed young 
man has loft his tafte for ftudy, his fortune, and 
contaminated his morals. I fay nothing of thofe 
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houfes in which, under pretence of a country ex- 
curfion, young men give themfelves up without 
fliame tolibertinifmanddrunkennefs. You have 
too juft an abhorrence of thefe ever to expofe your- 
felf to their feduftions, and unlcfs you was to ceafe 
entirely to be what you are, I need not warn yoti 
againft thefe kind of dangers. 

Aflbciate eafily with every body, but reftrid 
your friendlhips to few ; to have a great number 
is commonly a mark of having no true ones. It 
ihows that We have neither judgment nor experi- 
ence; it proves us eager, hght, and inconftant 
in our attachments : and the defire of pleafing 
and captivating a great variety of perfons, eafily 
leads to compliances which at firft are merely 
weaknefres,but which often degenerate into extra- 
vagancies, and frequentiy,alas too frequently, leads 
to vice and crimes. With a profufion of friends 
could you poffibly remain attached to your duties, 
and mailer of your time ? Befides, our true friend 
is not always he who fuddenly excites our partiali- 
ty. The intimacy of clofe connexion is frequent- 
ly neceffary to bring us acquainted with his moft 
valuable quaUties. The friend who deferves this 
noble title is he who fliares our forrows, who grieves 
when we are afBidled, and whofe tears flow over 
thofe diftreiles he cannot alleviate. His -affiftaiiee 
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is given before we requeft it, he loves us with fin- 
cerity, and, even at the rilk of difpleafing us; re- 
fuies to flatter our paHions. But how feldom do 
we meet with fuch a friend ! 

Be as much on jour guard, my dear fon^ againi): 
every kind of intimacy with the declared infidel, 
as with the canting hypocrite, and always coniider 
that man as unworthy your friendfliip, who has 
not fufEcient virtue to be the friend of God. 

Learn to take pleafure in folitude, and to find it 
in amufing yourfelf alone with mufic, with a ufeful 
and entertaining book, with drawing, with paint- 
ing ; or in walks and rides in the open country, in 
a garden, or in a wood. Keep alive your fenfibi- 
lity to the fcenery of nature, to the pleafures of 
harmony; let the beauties you difcover in thefe ob- 
jefts prove to you a fource of enjoyment, which 
being frequently repeated, may conftantly lead 
you to adore the Author of thefe wonders. Thofc - 
amufements, which are procured without piurchafe, 
are within the reach of every one, and are intend- 
ed for all men, but which fofew know how to re- 
lifli, are preferable to all others, and are the moft 
lafting.-- 

Acquire a lively fenfe of the'.focthing fatis&ftion 
« 
attending on having done your duty, on having 

chiefly had its perfi)rmance in view j let the d&- 
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lightful fentiment it produces in your mind, fervc 
daily to encreafe your attachment to piety and vir- 
tue : it is a moil encouraging fatisfadlion, a con- 
ftant fource of delight to the foul. 

It is a bad omen when a young man can find no 
pleafure except in the fociety of perfons of his own 
age, and never feeks the company of men of a ma- 
ture age, and even of thofe ftill farther advanced 
in life. He ought to make ufe of the gravity of 
their well formed chara&ers, to reprefs his fickle-- 
nefs and impetuofity : it is in their fociety that his 
prudence may acquire maturity, and thehr appro- 
bation ought to fatisfy his love of glory. 

Some learned men may certainly be reproached 
with being of difficult accefs to young people ani- 
mated by a defire of information, and who, both on 
approaching and on quitting them, experience the 
moil repulfive coldnefs. But it is a ftill greater 
feult in a young man not to feek carefully, and 
with a modeft caution, every allowable method of 
obtaining the fociety of perfons of merit. Never 
be fo prefumptuous as not to efleem fuch an ad- 
vantage, or to believe yourfelf fufficiently enlight- 
ed to defpife the advice of thofe whofe capacity 
authorifes them to give it. TefHfy your gratitude 
to them by demonflrations of refped, without fe- 
tl^uing them with flattering compliments, Bq 
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fiiicere without indifcretion, and let not a foolifh 
babble take from you the praife-worthy delire of 
improvement. This defire, accompanied by mo- 
defty, will always make you converfe in an agree^ 
able manner, and conceal your trifling faults from 
obfervation. If the refpeftable man, whofe fociety 
you feek without pretending to force him into in- 
timacy, deigns to admit you to the free ufe of his 
library, to make you fhare in his amufements, and 
invites you to his table, form yourfelf on his exam- 
ple. Do not, however, aim at being like. him in 
every thing, and remember that the deportment 
which is proper in a man of his age, is not in every 
point becoming a young man of yours, and that 
he may have failings which you ought to be on 
your guard againil imitating. Attending to thefe 
precautions, belides the advantages already enume- 
rated, the fear of incurring the difapprobation of 
fo worthy a patron, will preferve you from many 
youthful errors : whilft your refpedl for him, and 
the fociety to which he admits you, will ferve to 
poliih your manners. Whenever you feel yourfelf 
inclined to ad contrary to reafon, alk yourfelf what 
this refpeftable man would think of your condud, 
and whether you ihould dare to acquaint him with 
it. Say to yourfelf, fhould I not give him caufe to 
be aihamed of his connexion with me, and fliouU 
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I dare to appear before him without fhame, after 
having fallen into fome ferious fault ? 

With regard to your female acquaintance, I can 
enly give you general inftrudlions. Watch over 
yourfelf narrowly, my dear fon, and refift every in- 
clination which you would blulh tQpwn to the friend 
from whom you would expcd the fevereft cenfure. 
O my fon ! love is a feducing pafiicHi, but religion 
and vigilance furniih us with fuch arms of defence 
as are proof againft all its fedudlions. Its voice is 
enchanting, but religion, which calls out to us, 
•* How shall I commit this great sin ?** is of divine 
efficacy for difpelling its enchantments. Dwell 
frequently on the thought that this natural pro- 
penfity is impreffed on us by God himfelf, and that 
it will be allowable for you to follow its impulfe 
without wounding the purity of your charafter, 
when, havihg attained the proper age of forming 
the foft ties of a lawful marriage, conformably to 
the wife arid holy views of Providence, for the pro- 
pagation of mankind, you will find your felicity in 
the fociety of a wife, to whom love and friendlhip 
will have united you. You are as dear to me as 
myfelf, and I would prefer death to the over- 
whelming knowledge of your being abandoned to 
vice. Let this paternal love penetrate your heart, 
let it ferve to ftimulate you to care and vigilance : 
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but dwell ftill more on the love of your heavenly 
Father, which you would renounce, in a manner 
you ought to tremble at, were you to allow your- 
felf in voluntary vice. Yes, my fon, my dear 
Ion, you who can conftitute my felicity as long as 
you remain faithful to your duty, do not negledl, I 
befeech you, to arm your fufceptible heart now, 
in the following, and in every period of your life, 
againft the mifchief of a tender foible. Create to 
yourfelf ferious occupations, and even in your hours 
of relaxation do not be entirely idle. Be temper- 
ate in your food, and moderate in your drink. 
Abftain, your father conjures you, abftain from 
reading thofe books in which vice is difguifed, 
cloathed with the charms of poetry or eloquence, 
and prefented in the moll dangerous manner, fe- 
ducing the underftanding in order to corrupt the 
heart. Never allow your eyes to dwell on pidures 
defcribing voluptuous fcenes ; whilft they feduce 
the imagination they are fatal to innocence, of 
which they ftifle every idea. Let not your eyes - 
gain the mattery of you in female fociety : fubjed 
them to your diredion, and fmother in its birth 
every illegitimate defire. Modefty impofes this 
law, and its office is to conftrain you to its obe-. 
dience. Dread the firft ftep towards vice, it leads 
to an approaching fall, and terminates in the fall 

c 
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itFelf. Your good difpofitions, however, lead me 
to hope that vice will not eafily fcduce you, when 
it appears in its natural deformity. What is moll 
^ngerous for a well inclined young man of fenfi- 
bility, is when paffion is difguifed under the malb 
of friendfliip and warrantable inclination. He may 
converfe whole years with the moft amiable female 
in fociety : He feels nothing for them beyond 
cfteem and friendly regard, and fufpeds no dan* 
ger : he ftill preferves his liberty ; and, at length, 
the intimacy arifing from this innocent friendlhip 
cncreafes his confidence in the purity of his views 
without leading him to deviate from it. His mo- 
deft condud procures him a greater degree of con- 
fidence, and his modeft referve is rewarded by en- 
creafing teftimonies of regard* He ventures fome 
little freedom of behaviour, though entirely under 
the guidance of innocence. He allows himfclf 
now and then in fome little familiarities which he 
would himfelf fhudder at, could he fuppofe he 
would overftep the bounds of decency. Not aware 
of the nature of his fentiments, he thinks himfelf 
only attached to virtue m a female friend. for whom 
he has already a dangerous paffion : and thus, by 
an imperceptible progrefs, he finds himfelf under 
the dominion of a vicious inclination, which hst^ 
ieduced him under the appearance of firiendfhip. 
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O ! then, if the vigilance of a friend, or a fenfe of 
religion, does not perform towards him the part of 
a guardian angel, one unhappy moment may be 
his ruin. Be therefore always on your guard, my 
beloved fon, and feel always fome miftruft of your 
heart in your moft allowable intimacies with wo- 
men, whofe fociety is however the bell c^culated 
to form and polifli your manners. Be affured that 
every inclination towards a woman, which weakens 
your affiduity in the performance of your duty, 
your attachment to ftudy, the pleafure you find in 
the fociety of your intimate friend, and your fatis- 
fadion in the duties of piety, cannot fail to become 
pernicious to you whether it befo already or not. 
TksLt yoa may learn to know and to corred your 
errors in this point, and in every other duty and 
circumftance of your life, examine yourfelf at the 
close of each day. As an affectionate father, I 
earneftly recommend to you this exa<a daily exa* 
mination of your heart, of thofe difpofitions which 
have influenced whatever you have faid, thought, 
or done, whether during your ftudies, your recrea- 
tions, in private or in company. Put all thefe 
queflions to yourfelf. What fentiments and con- 
duct have I purfued this morning, this afternoon, 
and this evening ? What account can I give of 
myfelf ? Have I proved a friend to myfelf, to duty 
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to induftry ; a rational and fociable friend, a friend 
to religion, and faithful to God ? O ! my fon, if 
your attachment to God and to virtue fhould dimi-^ 
nifhy and that each day you was to acquire more 
learning till you became a prodigy of fcience, your 
fituation would only become each day more de-> 
plorable. 

I now proceed to give you fome advice concern- 
ing your ftudies, and the economy with which yon 
ought to regulate your expences. 

On the Method of Studying. 

. The ancient authors which you have already 
gone through muft ftill occupy you, my fon, during 
the courfe of your academical ftudies, and you 
fliould make it a rule to read fome portion of them 
every day, particularly thofe that have moft merit. 
Dedicate one particular hour to this employments 
This courfe of reading regularly purfued will qua- 
lify you to acquire a profound knowledge of the fu-* 
perior fciences. In the ancients we find the four-* 
ces and models of hiftory, eloquence, and poetry; 
and in many cafes they are our inftruftors in phi* 
lofophy. This fcience, as well as hiftdty, the know* 
ledge of which is indifpenfible for a man of letters, 
cannot be learnt with more fuccefs than by a fa- 
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miliar acquaintance with the ancient writers, and 
the better you underftand their language, the more 
pleafure and advantage you will derive from their 
works. The more you advance in them, the more 
you will be convinced that Xh&chefd^ceuvres of an- 
tiquity are not books whiqh we ought to run over 
Without refledHon in the inferior clallcs, and only 
with a view to attain a knowledge of words. The 
moll efleemed authors amongft the ancients were 
not only great geniufes, learned men whofe know-f 
ledge was not confined to their clofets ; they were, 
befides, great men, who governed the ftate, com- 
manded armies, and who had ufefully improved 
and employed the powers of their underftandings 
in the moft important aflfairs of life. I am well 
aware that our veneration for the ancients is exag* 
gcrated, that we deify their writings, with a view 
to depreciate the moderns; and that they are fre- 
quently ftudied with no other view than to make 
a vain difplay of the knowledge acquired in them. 
I know they are read from' pedantry, or a kind of 
intemperate tafte, often to the prejudice of religion 
and at the rifk of corrupting the purity of the heart:, 
that fome become fo attached to their manner ot 
writing, as lo be difgufted with the ftyle of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to efteem nothing juft and beauti- 
ful, but what Homer, Plato, Xenophon, Horace 



and Cicero, have faid and thought. Neverthelefs 
wc are called upon to read carefully the beft writ- 
ings of the ancients, propofing chiefly in fo doing, 
to enlighten our underftanding by their learning, 
to enrich our memories by their information, and 
to warm our imaginations by the fire which glow& 
in their writings : we may, however, employ our- 
felves lefs on their purely fpeculative philofophy, 
which requires a greater ftretch of underHanding; 
and furnifhes lefs nouriihment to the mind. Do 
not fuppofe, from what I fay, that I am an enemy 
to found phUofophy : I couW not be fo without 
being an enemy to reafon. I have myfelf given 
you a flight knowledge of modern philofophy ; you 
mufl: not negled to engage again in a courfe of it, 
and to apply to it, provided it is not at the expence 
of the other fciences. It would be an error in you 
to fuppofe, that becaufe you are thoroughly pof- 
fefled of the rules and principles of fome particular 
fyftem, you poflefs the fcience itfelf, and that you 
have the talent of thinking with equal juftice and 
folidity. You can no more have a right thus to 
flatter yourfelf, than to fuppofe yourfelf endowed 
with the fublime talent of eloquence, becaufe you 
are well inftruded in its rules. You will fome day 
have an opportunity of knowing many pretended 
philofophers, who have their fyftem well arranged 
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ill their he&ds, and who, notwithftandmg, are as 
poor writers, as fad orators, and as pitiful profeflbr»> 
as if they had not the flighteft knowledge of philo^ 
fophy. Accuftom yourfelf early to reduce the 
principles of logic, which you comprehend, into 
pradice, and continue this ufeful exercife under an 
enlightened mailer. By this means you' will fee 
that there is a great difference between the rule 
and its application. Employ yourfelf on the ideas, 
propofitions, and proofs of natural law and morals, 
as the eafieft conceived, and of general utility. 
The more you le^rn to think and judge juftly, the 
more qualified you will be to venture on the ftudy 
of fpeculative philofophy and metaphyfics, without 
being in danger of being bewildered in philofophi* 
cal reveries. You certainly cannot acquire too 
juft and precife a mode of thinking, but it might 
happen that, too much taken with the myfterious 
fubtleties of philofophy, which are fo captivating to 
a young man*s underftanding, who is led away by 
an ardent defire of learning, that you might devote 
yourfelf to it for aferies of years, without acquiring 
a proper mode of thinking, and without being able 
to write any thing but a trifling letter, a ridiculous 
differtation, a difcourfe entirely devoid of common 
fenfe. Refleftion and found criticifm are necef- 
fary to a juft mode of thinking, together with a de^ 
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-gree of clear precifion adapted to each partictilar 
cafe : reading, tafte, and experience, are necefikry 
to our thinking delicately and proptirlj on each 
fubje<9: which prefents itfelf. A fuperficial ftudy 
of philofophy tends only to confufe the mind, and 
to promote vain talking ; but to ftudy it profound* 
ly, making ufe, at the darnt time, of our under- 
ftandings, is the way to form our judgment, and 
teaches us to become more refenred in our deci- 
fions* ^• 

-^ Keep a journal of what you read, tranfcribing 
into it the moft beautiful paflages you meet with, 
which you would do well to learn by heart. In 
general, purfue the method I direfted you to fol- 
low, which is, not to engage in many different kinds 
of reading at the same time^ but to read much; not 
all sorts of books, but the best in each kind, and 
that over and over again. In reading, obferve the 
rule I have given you for doing it with advantage, 
not fo much to apply to it all the powers of your 
memory, as thofe of your underftanding, not to 
run through an author with an impatient curiofity, 
but to follow him ftep by ftep, attentively obferv- 
ing the courfe of his ideas ; ftudying to compre- 
hend his plan, to take in the whole of it carefully, 
to remark its developement, attending to the force 
of each proof, both in itfelf and according to the 
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light in which the author places it ; Bemarking 
each new and ftriking thought, the expreffion of 
each noble and energetic fentiment, and to collect 
together in a fhort extradl whatever is beft and 
moft important in the. book. By continuing to ob- 
ferve this method, my dear fon, you will have read 
much, not as many do, from oilentation and mere- 
ly to adorn your memory, but for the improvement 
of your underftanding and your heart, which will 
be by thefe means truly enriched. As to the or- 
der to be purfued in your reading, the ancients 
ought to precede the moderns, which you may 
read after them, without however laying them 
even then entirely afide. Read the good writers 
of the age of Lewis the Fourteenth. You will 
find they have formed themfelves on the examples 
of the ancients. Read them, my fon, and let their 
mode of thinking animate yours. You will have 
no caufe to regret the time you devote to them, 
any more than that you may employ in ftudying 
Engliih, German, and perhaps Italian. As a man 
of letters, it is neceflary you fhould exprefs your- 
felf well in Latin : therefore do not negled to ac- 
cuftom yourfelf to write and fpeak it : the facility 
you acquire in it will fome day be very ufeful to 
you. Called upon to live in the great world, you 
muft conform your language to that ufed at court, 
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which is alfo that of the beft modem authors ; and 
if you afpirc to a place amongft the fcholars of your 
country, you muft poflefs your own tcMigue fo as 
to exprefs yourfelf with facility, corredlnefs, and 
agreeably, in happy and well chofen terms. At- 
tach yourfelf, for this reafon, to the perufal of the 
beft works produced by your countrymen, and do 
not think it a credit to you not to know your own 
tongue better than your footman. From this time 
you ought, with the afliftance of a good guide, to 
form your epiftolary ftile, and try your abilities. 
in other compolitions eafier than difcourfes on 
eloquence, which you had better defer attempting 
till the laft years of your refidence at the academy .^ 
Beware efpecially of taking too foon upon you to 
become an author, whether in profe or verfe. It 
is neceffary that genius fhould be nouriflied with 
folid acquirements before it can produce any thing,, 
and flie itch of writing Ihould not be confounded 
with real talent. The rage for authorfliip is like a 
malignant fever : The fymptoms uneafy itching^ 
which changes into a devouring heat, which ex- 
haufts the genius, and thofe powers of application 
which (hould be devoted to the ftudy of the 
fciences. I have already exhorted you to read the 
claffical writings of your own countrymen ; attach 
yourfelf to thofe with which I have already brought 
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..^ Prcferve yourfelf from the contagion of reading 
nothing but journals, periodical papets, and litera« « 
^ ry ga^ttes* Thofe portable didionarics, thofe 
abridgments of the fciences, which are now fo 
much the i&fliion, chara($erife the frivolity of our 
age. I fhall allow you a fpecific fum for the pur- 
chafe of books J follow your own tafte in thofe you 
buy: I only deiire to referve to myfelf a right of 
giving you my opinion concerning them. Do not 
decide too fpeedily, according to the judgment 
pronounced by the reviewers : neither be eager to 
procure every good book, but be a good econoraifl 
of thofe leifure hours which you can devote to read- 
ing a confiderable number of the bell, I purpofe 
leaving you five or fix years at the univerfity. 
Your obje^ there muftnot be to read every thing, 
but to confine yourfelf to what is moll eflential ; 
and whilft you acquire a tafte for reading which 
may ferve to influence your future life, learn to 
know the charafters of the many excellent works, 
in reading which you may employ yourfelf after 
your academical fl:udies are finifhed. To acquire 
this knowledge endeavour to procure admiffion 
into fome extenfive and well chofen library ; en- 
deavour to form intimacies with perfons of great 
erudition^ an accefs to the principal bookfellers, and 
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pDOciire one of the mod approved literaiy journab. 
Remember, however, that more than a mere ac- 
quaintance with books is requifite in the world^and 
that you maj find jourfelf much at a lofs in fo^ 
cietj, if you are not conver&nt with geography, 
hiflory, and what is called political economy. A 
fchdar is required not to be ignorant of our globe. 
Rather reftrid your perufal of works of mere 
ingenuity, than forget what you know of geogra- 
phy, and what relates to it : I fhould alfo prefer 
your knowing one language fewer, rather than fee 
you lofe the good hand-writing I took the pains 
to have you taught by the bed mafters, and forget 
the inftrudions I myfelf gave you in mathema-. 
tics. 

I wifli you to communicate the journal of your 
ftudies to me every three months. If you continue 
it in the manner I taught you, it will givt me plea- 
fure to fee what you read, and how you read. It 
will alfo be a great fatisfa<3ion to yourfclf at a cer- 
tain age, and an agreeable retrofpeft, to fee the 
catalogue of all the books you have formerly read, 
the extrads you have made from them, aiid the 
opinions you formed concerning them, fome of 
which you will approve, whilft you corred others* 
I do not abfolutely difcourage you from reading 
fome inferior works, in the hope that they will difc* 
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guft you from what is fo. But as to dangerous 
books, however delicately, however ingenioufly, 
they may be written, you would ri(k too much 
were you to tead them now, notwithftanding the 
good principles I know you to poffefs. You muft 
not fuppofe, my dear fon, that I wifti to impede 
3K>ur amufement ; your fatisfaftion is as dear to me 
as my own, and you know how much pleafpre I take 
in lively clever books. But wit difplayed in li- 
centious writings, however exquifite, were it even 
the wit of a Crebillon, appears to me fit only to be 
compared to a beautiftd woman in a houfe of prof- 
titution, and who is the more feducing in propor- 
tion as flie difguifes vice under the exterior of vir- 
tue and innocence. 

Make ufe of your times of vacation in reading 
and in repeating the Icflbns of your profeflbrs* 
You might pafs your life in. their different clafles, 
witibiout making any confiderable progrefs in the 
fciences, if you do not co-operate with them in 
your own inftrudion by the affiftance of your 
books, by daily application and refletSlion, The 
public leffons, commonly called examinations, are 
moft ufeful, for which reafon I recommend it to 
you to frequent them. Let me defire you to at- 
tend to the important advice I am going to give 
you, throughout the whole courfe of your acadp- 
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mical ftudies. Have it always present to your mind 
that the particukr fcience to which, after mature 
deliberation on your talents, and after conftdting 
circumflances and judicious perfons, you have de- 
voted yourfelf; that fcience, by which you are to be 
condufted to fome employment ufeftd to fodety, 
ought to be the prime objeft of your ftudies. Con» 
fecrate regularly a confiderable part of each day to 
it, and do not allow yourfelf to be frequently turn- 
ed afide by other ftudies from your principal ob- 
jed, however thorny and difficult the path may 
be which leads to it. It would have fad confe- 
quences for you, if the love of the belles lettres, 
and of the fine arts, were to ftifle your attachment 
to the fcience which is to qualify you for the per* 
forraance of the duties of that fituation in which 
you are intended to be placed. The afFeftation of 
wit and fine talk, is often a dangerous malady to 
many young men. He who brings to a public 
employment nothing but incapacity and repug- 
nance, would have been very differently qualified 
(or it, and have engaged in it with more fuccefs 
and iatisfaftion, if he had ftudied to fit himfelf for 
the performance of his duties rather than to gratify 
his tafte. Be the more on your guard againft fuch 
a dangerous abufe in the purfuit of the belles let- 
trcs, inafmiich as it is what young men are particu- 
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larly inclined to fall into. They are intended to 
give you a tafte for folid leammg, not to deftroy it : 
they ought to purify and improve your tafte and 
your judgment, not to debafe and ftifle them. In 
a word,^ the true ufe of them is not to make you 
a frivolous and polifhed man of letters, but a man 
of folid learning, and of a charadler fitted to attrad 
efteem. 

On the Regulation of Expences. 

My fon, be a good economift. Economy is not 
only commendable in itfelf, but alfo from the in- 
fluence it has on more eflential virtues. There i* 
no prince, however rich he may be, who may not 
value himfclf on his economy, and to whom pro- 
digality does not attach blame. Thus, whoever 
does not know how to regulate his expences, will 
often put himfelf in a fituation, if not to want ne- 
ceflaries, at leaft to lofe the opportunity, the pow- 
er, the compofure of mind, together with many 
other means of doing good ; and in many circum- 
ftances will find himfelf led to act contrary to the 
€xa(ft principle? of probity. Economy is confe- 
quently a diftinguifhed virtue, and I reconnnend 
it particularly to you, as it is not often the virtue 
of young people. Learn, then, to be cc<Miomical 
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even in trifles, which, taken finglj, cofl: little, and 
bj this means more eaiily feduce ; but, in the Icxig 
run, and taken altogether, come to be a conlider* 
able fum fq uandered away. That economy, which 
conilfls in not purchafing ufelefs things, is, accord- 
ing to the opinion of a Roman Conful, whofe dig- 
nity placed him above kings, and whofe difinter-. 
eftednefs fecured him from the temptation of ac- 
cepting the mod coftly prefents, a great revenue. 
Many things are worth the price fet upon them ; 
but, if neither neceffity nor propriety call upon us 
to purchafe them, it is only fafhion, the reputation 
of an artift, the defire of whatever pleafes us by 
its novelty, or its rarity, which induce us to procure 
them. All thefe things, my fon, muft be reckon- 
ed amongft thofe which you ought to deny your- 
felf : confider yourfelf as too poor to purchafe 
them, and you will have the more money to fup- 
'ply your real wants, your prudent conveniencies, 
and to fpend in afts of beneficence, and in buying 
books. Would it not be Ihameful, if, to acquire 
fome very expenfive piece^ of furniture, merely 
agreeable to the fight, you reduced yourfelf to an . 
incapacity of paying the expence of fome reafona- 
ble recreation, or of giving a friendly reception ta 
thofe with whom you aflbciate ? Though the pur- 
chafe of a valuable book is a reafonable expence^ 
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it is often much more praife-worthy tp dedicate 
the money it would coll to the relief of a perfoa 
in diftrefs. Never put it out of your power to al- 
leviate the melancholy lot of him whom you fee 
in want. Be on your guard againfl: feltindul* 
gence, fo far as now and then to deny yourfelf 
fome gratification, though it may be perfedlly in- 
nocent, and attended with little expence, that you 
may gain a power over your inclinations, and keep 
within the proper bounds of your fortune. You 
muft learn, by making a proper ufe of what be- 
longs to me, to regulate what you will one day 
poflefs of your own with propriety. I need not 
warn you againft thofe foolifh diffipations which 
involve thofe who pradlife them in debt. I well 
know your prudence on this head. But mere want 
of attention in regard to fmall expences, leads us 
to borrow at firft with timidity ; then we are often 
forced to become dilhonourably in debt, and, in 
the eyes of reafon and religion, we muft appear in 
the light of plunderers. Examine your accounts 
each week, and every month ; at the clofe of each 
month you may fend thpm to me. Adl openly 
with your father. Some expences, imprudently 
incurred, will not hinder me from fending you the 
fum I have affigned you, but I Ihall not encreafe 
it but with my own entire free will, and according 
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as I think proper. Make yourfelf worthy of my 
care, by the fiilcerity of your attachment to me, 
and I Ihall, by my tender folicitude for your wel- 
fare, endeavour to deferve fuch a fon. That re- 
gard to economy, which I recommend, by preferv- 
ing you from gaming, drinking, and extravagance 
in drefs, will alfo preferve you from the dangers 
and ridicule which attend them. Without a pru- 
dent economy, all your application to ftudy would 
not fave your reputation for regularity and good 
conduft from fufFering; and from hence would 
arife much detriment even to your ftudies them- 
felves. But, had you acquired the utmoft degree 
of learning which can be attained, and was you 
wanting in no other kind of merit whatever, you 
may yet, from ignorance of economy, be incapable 
of managing the affairs of any public employment, 
and find yourfelf a very diftrefled father of a fa- 
mily. The propriety of our outward appearance 
depends on a variety of fmall things, which, how- 
ever unimportant they may appear, call for at- 
tention and care on our part, without requiring 
much capacity, and ftill lefs much erudition : and 
this is what makes it fhameful for all men who 
have fenfe enough to underfland thefe concerns, 
and, ftill more fo for men of learning, to negled: mak- 
ing ufe of their underftandings in points wherein 
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even the weakeft is not wanting in comprehenfion, 
and to be negligent where he cannot be fo, with- 
out expofing himfelf to indigence, to contempt, 
and to derifion. Order is as neceffary in a family, 
as a good articulation is in a well-framed difcourfe ; 
and order is not lefs the fruit, than the fource of 
econoniy. How many things, eflential to a proper 
appearance, or limply convenient, are preferved in 
good condition, in proportion to the careful and 
regular ufe made of them. What we fave in this 
manner, is the fruit of a prudent care, and every 
man who thinks properly, will confider it a duty 
incumbent on him to attend to it. Suppofe that, 
without wounding propriety, you can, in the fpace 
of two or three years, fave the expence of a fuit of 
cloaths, and that with what that would have coft, 
you procure one to an indigent friend, are you not 
• fenfible that there would be fomething noble in 
a careful economy, which would procure you fuch 
a fatisfa€lion? Confidering economy in this point 
rf viev/, it cannot but appear to you as commen- 
dable : it is no longer .a fimple advice, given as by 
prudence for the promotion of virtue j it is virtue 
itfelf, reduced into aftion. Riches are the means 
by which we may attain many excellent ends, 
confequently, to diffipate them is worfe than folly. 
An inconfiderate negligence, or an improper ufc 
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of our fortune, ferves to feed every irregular affec- 
tion of the heart, from which, in reality, fprings 
entirely the little care we take of it, whether 
brought on by indolence, fenfuality, pride, carelefs- 
nefs, love of pleafure, or any other vicious difpofi- 
tbn. This confideration makes me affirm, that 
want of economy is worfe than folly, inafmuch as 
it infenfibly corrupts the heart, even though it w^s 
not to bring on worldly ruin. A fpendthrift can 
neither be an intelligent nor a virtuous man ; and 
the qualities of the fpendthrift may exift in the 
difpofal of the fmalleft, as well as the largeft for- 
tune. Accuftom yourfelf^ therefore, to the prac- 
tice of economy from your youth, that you may 
be certain of pofleffing this precious quality as you 
advance in life. An extravagant young man, who 
is reclaimed or reduced to poverty by melancholy 
experience, eafily becomes avaricious in old age ; 
and I conjure you, my dear fon, never to let ava- 
rice ftain my family, any more than intemperance 
and prodigality ! Do not think it beneath you 
to have an eye to certain things which do not ap- 
pear very eflential, but let an attention to thefe 
make you contraft a habit of regularity and good 
order in your moft important affairs. I flioald pre- 
fcribc thefe rules to you ; and I fhould equally 
confine your expences to wh^t is proper for your 
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ftation, was I even much richer than I am, and this 
becaufe I love you rationally, and wifli to give you 
fuch an education as reafon and paternal tender* 
nefs require. It will not be a blind affedtion, but 
a fubmiffion to the laws of confcience, which will 
ever guide me in what I appropriate to your ex- 
pences. So condud: yourfelf, my dear fon, at the 
univerfity, as you would wifli to have done when 
you arrive at old age. Live fo as to recolleft with- 
out fhame,. or rather with heartfelt fatisfadiion, 
your refidence at the univerfity. I here give you 
my folemn and tender benedidiion ; and I implore 
the Almighty to reftore you to my arms, enriched 
with all the treafures of learning and virtue, which 
may make you a ufeful member of fociety. I 
fhould fee you return with indifference, was you 
to be reftored to me lefs virtuous, though more 
learned : but if, added to great improvement in jife- 
ful knowledge, you have alfo improved in religion 
and virtue, I fhall receive you with tranfport. 
Was you the greateft genius of the age, without 
being a pious and a virtuous man, I fhould grievouf. 
ly lament having given you birth. Adieu, my 
beloved, my worthy fon. 
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MORAL CHARACTERS. 



CRITO: 

Or^ Methodical Sensuality. 



In the world, people give the title of gentleman, 
of worthy man, and a man of goad behaviour, to 
thofe whom a prudent adivity enables to regulate 
their condud in fuch a manner, as to have ac- 
quired for themfelves a good appearance, reputa- 
tion, conveniences, pleafares, and the power of 
living as they like. 

Crito ha^, for twenty years, lived on his own 
eftate, fingle and without a family. He has the 
character oS a man of merit, a man of bufinefs, who 
entertains his friends and acquaintances handfome- 
ly, and whom his neighbours reckon happy. He 
is never unoccupied, nor has he time to indulge in 
theexceffes of which idlenefs is the fource. He 
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every morning fuperintends the country bullnefs : 
He informs himfelf thoroughly of whatever is ufe- 
ful, and relates to it : He gives it all his care, he 
executes it well, he enriches himfelf, and iacquires 
the lands of his poor neighbours, but without tak- 
ing advantage of their diftreffes ; and, in the fpace 
of twenty years, he has added three other noble 
eftates to that which he inherited from his ancejk^ 
tors. 

He never intentionally offended any one : he 
pays his workmen with punftuality, and there is 
not a parifh in all his pofieilions, that does not 
tafte of his liberality. Does a church want the or- 
nament of an altar, of a bell, or an organ of more 
effeA ? he fpares no expence. He receives every 
one with welcome, but more particularly thofe who, 
aniong other qualities, have a tafte for country bu- 
finefs. His table, always well fexved, without lux- 
ury or fordid parfimony, is what is perfe<91y fuit- 
able to a man of his fortune. He feldom indulges 
himfelf in hunting, which would wafte precious 
time, which he knows fo much better how to em- 
ploy. He examines leafes, he infpeds the bills 
prefented to him, he overlooks his workmen, and, 
as he exprefles it, builds for pofterity. On one 
fpot, improper for tillage, he plants a wood, or digs 
a quarry, which may become a benefit to the 
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country. Not one idle moment : from mornings 
to night he is feen bufied in his various occupa* 
♦tions. He lives in harmony with his neighbours, 
by whom he makes himfelf beloved, and who praife 
the happy and well regulated life he leads. la 
faft, what could he change for the better in his 
mode of life ? Very little, it fliould feem. Is 
it not all well ordered, and agreeable to the prin- 
cipal objed he has in view ? Yes ; but what is 
his grand objeft? For what does he fo hve? About 
what does he occupy himfelf, and his labours fo 
methodically regulated? To what point are they 
direded ? Perhaps he does not well know him- 
felf. He gives himfelf up to a confufed idea of 
what can render him happy. It feems to him a 
proper thing to be always employed, to do more 
than people of his own rank, to acquire more pro- 
perty, and to be able to give himfelf credit for it. 
Is that true happinefs, or the purpofe for which 
life was given him ? 

,To make you a judge of what Crito does to ren- 
der himfelf happy, obferve his jjretended felicity^ 
with the eyes of reafon. View him on his death- 
bed. He breathes his laft with the title of mailer 
of fucii and-fuch lands. Was it then the bufinefs of. 
his life, to labour to enrich himfelf, and to leave at 
his death fix manors ? Was he ferviceable and 
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Itind? Did his dependants find in him jup^oit 
and counsel ? Did he fhew hinafclf difpofed to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of his faithful do'mefties ? 
Did he difpenfe of his fuperfluity with as much 
kindnefs as prudence ? He was unwearied in the 
view of making himfelf rich ; attentive and regu- 
lar in every endeavour to have his houfe commo* 
dious, well furniflied, and agreeable to his tafte, 
and fuch as to do him honour ; nor did he ever in- 
dulge in any excefs, left he fhould hurt his health, 
or difturb his occupations. With all his punftua- 
lity, he lived not for fociety, but folely for himfelf j 
for his own profit, and not to fulfil a duty. He 
lived a life methodically fenfual, and it is thus that 
moft men live. 

If Crito would have made ufe of his reafon,would 
he have loft fight of the purpofe for which he was 
fent into the world ? Could he have been ignorant 
that his foul was of more dignity than his body ? 
that the good qualities of the heart were preferable 
to the acquifition of new eftates, to a well-cover- 
ed table, and to the admiration of his neighbours ; 
that there was more wifdom in acquiring the goods 
which remain to us beyond the grave, than thofe 
which we muft abandon at the end of a few years ; 
that it is &x more honourable to be a wife and be- 
neficent man, ufeful to the public, and pious, thw 
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to be the wealthicft perfon of the country ; that 
there is infinitely more merit in difcharging duties 
towards God and his neighbour, than in Ihewing 
himfelf themoft rigid obferver of the regulation 
of an eKtenfive eftablifhment. 



EUPHEMON.^ 

OR 

TJie character that contrasts to that of Crifo^, 



EupHEMON finds himfelf in a fituation almofl: 
fimilar to that of Crito; and he knows how to take 
care of his eilate, and to enjoy it. He labours as 
far as his condition requires, and he regards his at^ 
tention to bufinefs as an obligation which God has 
impofed upon him, to provide for his own fubfift- 
ence and that of others : in order to render him. 
fclf and them better informed, more content, and 
more happy. Thefe are the grand objefts to which 
all hi* occupations are direded ; and if he allows 
himfelf in a wifh to become rich, it is only in as 
much as it accords with his duties towards God and 
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fais fellow-crieatures, £xa£t in riling early, he il 
not lefs exad in his devotions. His firft care is to 
begin the day by the exercife of a piety beneficial 
to his foul, and likely to procure to him a blefling 
from above ; after which, he attends to his tempo- 
ral affairs. There is not a moment in the day ill 
which he i; not employed about fome thing ufeful } 
but his ardour in bufinefs does not aduate him a^ 
it does Crito, to puzzle himfelf in details, which 
his fteward is more capable to execute than him- 
felf. He watches over the interefts of his tenants, 
he lends a helping hand to the poor and willing 
labourer, and urges him to work who is not incline 
ed to do it of himfelf. Without lofing any thing 
of the refpcft due to a fuperior, who from duty 
wifhes to maintain order and fubordination, he 
knows how to be familiar with them who are hia 
dependants, and they honour him as much as they 
love him. The expence which Crito is at to de- 
corate the churches in his different parifhes, is con- 
fecrated by Euphemon to the fupport of fchoofe, 
which he provides With good mafters, whom h^ 
penfions decently, and in proportion to the pains 
they take to inftruft well the youiig people. He 
is still more attentive in choofingforthe churches, 
in his patronage, the moA enlightened and pious 
paftors, whofe aeal he encourages by his kind at* 
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tentions, and hy prefenting them with books» and 
other nfeful things which their iituation does not 
permit them to procure. Not lefs hofpitable than 
Crito, befides the friends which he receives at his 
table, and to whom he endeavours to render his fo« 
ciety agreeable, he maintains more than one old 
domeilic labourer ; more than one agpd perfon, 
and more than one in ill health, are cherilhed and 
affifted by his benevolence. He has a perfon in 
whom he can confide, particularly employed to in- 
form himfelf of thofe in diftrefs^and in want, which 
they are unwilling to difclofe, that he may convey 
afiiftance to them by a third hand. Euphemon 
ereds buildings £3r ufe and convenience, but al^ 
ways in the laudable defign to find employment 
for thofe who are unoccupied, from indolence, or 
from want of work. He will not exercife his be- 
nevolence in fuch a manner as to encourage the 
lazinefs or indifcretion of thofe who might be in-» 
clined to abufe his bounties. His liberality is cir- 
cumfped, and fometimes, from a principle of good- 
ncfs, he even ^umes the appearance of being harfh 
^nd fevere, He is fenfible that the cuftomary fer- 
vi^es which are due to him from his tenantry are 
opprefiive to them, and as prudence will not allow 
Jiim to difpenfe with them entirely, he contrives 
however tp lighten tlt^c burthen, to gratify on^ 
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firora time to time with money, another with grain, 
a third, by releafing him from fome cuftomary fer- 
vice, and thus to foften by equity the rigour of 
what he has a right to demand. As lord of the 
place, he fets the example to all thofe who hold of 
him ; he is the life of his own houfe ; and all his 
cares, all his endeavours, are diredled to do as much 
good as is in his power. Though he has no chil- 
dren of his own, he is never without fome young 
people of his family who are educated in his houfe. 
The conduft and manners of his domeftics are to 
him the objeds of an attention- which wifely com- 
bines feverity with goodnefs ; and, in guarding 
them from idlenefs and vice, he encourages them 
his example to be affiduous in the exercifes of de- 
votion. Euphemon has continued this kind of life 
during twenty years ; he has made no new pur- 
chafes, nay, there are fome years in which he has 
trefpafled on his capital; but, in comparing him 
with Crito, you will own that he has condudled 
himfelf much better. He has not only managed 
well his domeftic affairs, but he has made his for^ 
tune and his credit fubfervient to the didlates of his ' 
confcience; he has rendered himfelf happy, by pro- 
moting the good of others. How much is he to 
be commended; but how few Eviphemons are 
there in the world I 
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CHRYSES; 

OR, 

7^6 Rich Man, who runs from pleasure to 

pleasure, in search of a happiness 

which he seeks for in vain . 



Chryses, pofleflcd of a conliderable eftate, at 
the age of twenty-five, propofes to become hap* 
py, by giving himfelf up to every fpecies of plea- 
fure, which, though permitted in the main, ceafe 
to be fo, when we devote ourfelrej entirely to 
them. Liftlefsnefs has obhged him to create to 
himfelf amufements, and his fenfes and his irnagi* 
nation have determined his choice. Always un- 
fettled, he begins a thoufand things of which he 
foon tires; his new refolves do not long appeat 
worthy to occupy him ; he pafles to fome other ob- 
jeft, which is equally incapable to fix him ; and, 
wilhing to live according to his fancy, his is an 
unquiet life, which only gratifies the fenfes, and 
e^ofes him to ridicule* 
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He purchafes a manor, and is at the height of 
his joy. Hunting becomes his paffion and his bu- 
finefs. Every thing relating to that appears of im-» 
portance, every thing elfe unintercfting : the qua- 
lities and powers of his dogs, his fuccefs in the 
chace, even the difficulties which render it a moft 
fatiguing exercife, make the continual fubjeds ^ 
his converfation, and the fubftance of his journal. 
His pheafantry is more dear to his heart, than a 
province to him who has conquered it ; and the 
ftag of feven years old, which bounds about hi» 
park, is every day an objed from which he derives 
food for vanity. He ereds a little hunting-feat ; 
and when the weather does not permit him to hunt, 
he makes himfelf amends by fcafting his ejt^ in 
looking over the whole of his hunting equipage, 
or in direding the repair of what is not in good 
order. Sometimes he purchafes a dog ; • or, 
that he may have a new horfe, he gives one in ex- 
change that has no longer for him the charm of 
ttovclty. Thus, he paffcs a year or two ; becomes 
difgttfted with hunting ; and finiihes by laughing 
at himfelf that he could take plcafure in fo fa- 
tiguing an exercife. 

Behold him, then, become more wife, and buildU 
ing is the amufement of the moment. That oc- 
cupation, fays ChryfeSy is afiuredly more creditable 
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and ufeful. But, does he propofe* to render liisi 
houfe more convenient by his building ? No : but, 
to build according to his own tafte, he pulls down 
on one fide, and builds up on another ; he ere<93 
a ftately fummer^houfe, and by and by a magnifi- 
cent fl:able, becaufe the old one is not to his mind : 
another day it is a faloon ; and, with the fame in* 
fatuation, he muft have the moft beautiful pigeon- 
houfe of the diflrid the day after. He forms one 
plan after another; purchafes all the books on ar- 
chitedure which can be found, and of which he 
knows nothing, though he makes a great noife 
about what he has learnt ; he tires his vporkmen to 
death, fpends much of his fortune, and knows no 
felicity but in his buildings. But, after all, what 
he had planned did not anfwer to his fency : it is 
executed too flow for his views ; it is badly done ; 
he is fretted ; and he gives the thing up. 

He muft find fome other amufement ; he feeks 
it in company, and he afpires to the glory of keep- 
ing open houfe. His houfe, he fays, muft be the 
rendezvous of all that is fafhionable, and in the 
higheft ftyle ; and he fills it with none but flatter- 
ers and parafites. He bufies himfelf in taking 
meafures to have a table delicately ferved, apart- 
ments fumptuous, and in great order, and every 
thing that can give fatisfaftion and pleafure to his 
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gu^ ; wd he thijiks faunfelf ricl;ily paid in ap« 
plau£bsy wo4 in afltirances of friendfhip and admi-p 
ration. Thus he liv.w a whole year, for thofc who 
laviih their praiies, and confume his fqbftance ; 
and at the end &Q.ds bjimfelf furfeited with thi^ 
kind of life^ which appear^ to him, as in fa<5t it is, 
infipid and Djayiih* 

That brood of dinner^hunters, of bafe flatterers^ 
which the hpfpitality of Chryfes has aflembled 
^co^nd him, buzz unmercifully in his ears. TThe 
poor man appeats ridiculous to them, even when 
he ftrivifs to entertain them beft ; and when they 
Ixdvc almofl ruined him, theie warm friends aban- 
don him : A man without fortune and a fool, is of 
jllp account with them. Chagrin weighs him down ; 
.qpEd he falis fick : he will entertain no i^ore, and 
thiiUlfs to ceMeilablfih his he^h by leading a retire4 
.1^ : he becomes: a qui^t a^d folitary byer of gar- 
dens. In fine, he taifes, in ima^uoaupn^ the moil 
innppent pl^afures, thoi^e of %iple nature. Flow- 
ers are his onjly expi^nce, amj. to cultivate and bring 
to pei^iSaoB ev^ry fpeci^s, is his only of;cupa|iQi|« 
He has broii^t i^om a%, ^nd at a gr^at ^xpen^, 
the mp4 T^^^ bulljipii^ roots ; he feeks oh|1< W^ 
a$)^ufly, the zppft celpbmted florifts^; he knpws 
no ^upaaA creatures whpfe feij^npe is cp^sfiaiiable 
to that of g^dene»»; and woodfrs^ajt If^Vp^^ (hat 
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he could fo long negled (b agreeable an occupa^ 
tion, which amofes him fo delightfully a whole 
fummer. Winter comes, and deftrojs a number 
of his fineil flowers ; his tafte for gardening vanifh* 
es, add he takes up that of books. 

Cfaryfes purchafes a fine library, he applies him* 
felf to reading ; he would become learned : His 
fkvourite ftudy during a month is geography ; the 
next week heraldry appears to him the moil inva* 
luable fcience ; he applies to it, and tires of it very 
foori ; he next pafles to hiftory, which he quits for 
poetry : already reading has no charms for him. 
He has his books magnificently bound, he puts 
them in order, he dedicates to them the principal 
room in his houfe, purchafes mathematical inftru- 
ments ; in a very little time abandons his fcientific 
colleftion, as well as his refidence in the country : 
he becomes a man of the town, mingles in the fa- 
fhionable world, and laughs at the poor country 
folks. The court feems now to comprehend all 
that is really agreeable ; the play-houfe is far fu- 
perior, in his opinion, to all the amufements of a 
country life ; the opera effaces all that hunting or 
building can have moft attracting. The draw« 
ing-rooms are to him the fchools of what is feal en- 
joyment ; he cohfiders himfelf as ridiculous, when 
he thinks of his former tafte for books, and his Iib« 
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rary. He ftndies fafhions with the moft fcrapulous 
exadnefs, as the ftaodard of propriety, of manners. 
He congratulates himfelf on his good tafte in drefs, 
and values himfelf on his neat equipage, till he is 
forced, by the too evident diminution of his foi^ 
tune, to return to the country j and there becomes 
at lafl fenfible that, in hiS' fearch after happinef^ 
he has done nothing during almoft twenty years 
but diifipated his fortune, loft his time, and miiapi» 
plipd his imderftanding. 



DORJNTUS: 

The Man who has but one Vice, and many 
Virtues, 



Men are feldom fo depraved as to give into ma- 
ny vices at a time, or fo hardened in wickedneis, 
that they would not wiih to compound, in fome 
fort, by feveral virtues, for the favourite vice to 
which they abandon themfelves. Dorantus belongs 
to this lafl clafs. He is inclined to be a fenfualift^ 
though, with fome reftridions, and he frankly con- 
fefles that he is a flave to that pkffion : but he is 
li](ewife jnfti fincere, beneficent, and obliging. Hfi 
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knows, and puts in pradSce, all tie £ttle aitk 
which can impofe on young perfons, dT whom hd 
is enamoured; and betrays their innocence, though 
he cotdd not behold diftrefs without being af&fted 
by it, and feeking to refiere it. His kind-hearted«> 
nefs makes him beloved by thofe whofe acqu^n^ 
tance does him honour, ^rid who eteh know h& 
vice. He detefts brothels, and would not allow one 
to exift ; but he does not attach any confequehcfe 
to keeping one miftrefs, and difmiffing her to take 
another. In beftowing on her a few pounds, he 
thinks himfelf acquitted towards her he fends away, 
while on the contrary be would reproach himfelf 
of injuftice, were he to turn her oflf without fomc 
provifion. Ite eten puts himfelf to incdnvenien- 
ces to procure her an advantageous marriage, and 
the world praifes him for the care he takes of her. 
Dorantus, fay the falhiohable gentry; has at bot- 
tom an excellent heart. Yet that does not hinder 
this man, whofe rank and apparent decency 6f 
manners give him accefs to the beft ^mifies, from 
being a dangerouis enemy to female honour, by 
paffing for a man of honour and probity, rie eri- 
gages to recommend me on fome intereftihg otca- 
fion, and does me fervice without pfentiittihg nie 
ever to think myfelf dbliged ; he dbes it, he aflbres 
me, with fo much plcafure. Let one i^ak iH of 
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Ibite aafiiaintaiice» of t^ii^n ^f a i^etttA tttkn^^ 
hetmmediately takes fite in bis biiShidif, and tefti- 
£e8 a noble indignation^ tbat isftiy one tttould aim 
a Mow at the reputation of a perfm of whosn We 
ihootd be difpofed to judge &¥Otiri^biy. Dotantos 
iSt^ht become heir to a dch reUbtlon^ if he wotiM 
ihew her more complaifance. * I avoid it/ fays 
hre^ ' k iffotAd be lan injuftice to another Mktion, 
' iM^er, and more ki want 6£ it than 1 aisli.' He is 
Indulgent to his inferiors^ and his fertant^ have in 
him the beft of maftets^ when they behave W^IL 
In fockty he conduas himfetf'With mode%, and 
hb Would think ^nfelf culpal^fe^ were he t6 ^Vt 
^n to any oxke, or di^b their &,ikkGS6fk. He 
hatts j^layj drinWng, and eitravagittce* What 
tilen are we to think of Dorantdi? lii the lan- 
guage €^ the Wcxrld he ha^ but 6A6 Vice, and m^ 
VhtUA^^; in the language of truth be ha% In fift, 
liot o^e Virtue ; but a gbokl tempdr, and difpofi- 
tiitms &Vourabte to Virtue. He Ms too niucli 
good fehfe to ^lUbgfe into eV^ry Vice, aiid too lit* 
tie to difcem that k fitigle vice, knoWingly indul- 
ged, is fufficient to pollute the heirrt. His cfM- 
Ibience is too tender to fin without temoife, tod 
that is the reafon why Ke Wifhes to bilktice the eVil 
by the good, and to jiilHfy hiis intdntmehw by the 
praaice cf the fecial duties* He fele^s^e vfttues 
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tdiich are mdl natural to him, and whkh coft a 
tender heart the leaft pain ; fuch as good naturet 
equity, mildnefs, and a difpofiticm to do fervices. 
He cultivates thofe virtues which are moil agree- 
able in the ordinary commerce of life, which are 
inoft admired, and which are moft willingly repaid. 
His virtues, then, are thofe which are conftitutional 
and feemly : and the diiy^ce he ihews to certain 
vices, is nothing but the fruit of education, and the 
good examples upon which he formed himf^lf in 
his youth. Ferfons of his charader are not rare, 
and they are not a little prejudicial to decency of 
xnanners. We are but too much inclined to the 
Bnitation of a vice which decks itielf with fo many 
virtues ; and a young man, who likewife has good 
fentiments, may eafily allow himfelf to be impofed 
on. The more unlucky it is, that men of fuch a 
caft neverthelefs preferve in the world a certain 
degree of confideration ; fo that what belongs to 
them of vicious, is merely the objed of pleafantry, 
and there attaches only little more than a joke to 
extravagances completely reprehenfible. We ought * 
no more to allow ourfelves in an indecent jefting 
on the fubje£t of incontinence, than on that of 
theft or murder, which may even be cdnfequences 
pf it. Dorantus, capable of robbing women of their 
jpnopeope and Ixonour, for whom he lays h^s fnai^ 

\ 
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cannot arrogate to himfelf, in Arid morality, tlie 
pofleifion of a virtuous heart, till he fuppreiles the 
paffion that governs it. However ilriking may be 
his good a&ions, they have their foundation in 
conftitution, education, ielf-love, or in a bad con- 
fcience, which wifhes to make itfelf eaiy. Virtue 
is nothing but that lively and fincere intention to 
obey whatever reafon and revelation prefcribe : 
and can that intention be fincere when it admits 
of exceptions ? Is. not Dorantus obliged, by the 
fole motive of good example, to reprefs his vicious 
inclination ? And does not he by his condu<5):veeak« 
en in the mind of others, the authority of a divine 
law ? It is true that we cannot pradtife every vir- 
tue in the fame degree ; but there are none which 
we may not intend to pradife. It is poffible, with 
the beft difpofitions, I own, to fall into errors, and 
the moft virtuous perfons are not faultlefs ; but to 
perfevere in them, not to repent, becaufe we can- 
not refolve to amend, is no more a weaknefs, it is 
a depravation of heart. 
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^EQULJR IDLENESSz 

OR, 



Eeastus, moie foUtarj t^c^n spciaU^, lives but 
fiir iucttTclf dofifi, wA iregiitet^s hk ^Tf^P^e^ in f^ch 
41 manner as to b<3 %^h to livQ I^oi^oambly and 
f^iui^X.. Withwt fewiJy, apd vith<?ut dopjeijyp 
cacc9» he is lon^r qf hj|s owq tigiiBi^ an^€|i4eayoitfs 
not to giye tioublis tp, wy OP?* J>WBg eightecp 
}&eais, ^ne.da^ to bini i$ Qi^a^y like ^pptiieir, a^ 
«jJDyiiiggQQdi?aJtb, hc^ is feti^fed witfe ^ Ipf. 
At e^ o'clock be waives, t^^s b}s< ^9» Si^s ^ 
gazette, and amufes himfelf %t tkp wl94PW tm t^«« 
Then he attends to his affairs ; that is to fay» he 
enters the expence of the preceding day into his 
journal ; examines his drefs of lad evening, in cafe 
it fhould want repau: ; he decides on what he ihall 
put on to-day ; writes a letter, if any duty of good 
manners calls upon him to do it ; turns over the 
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leaves of a new book, fedt by his bookfeUer ; per* 
haps he amines himfelf for half an hour with draw- 
ing, or plays on the harpficord. He is drefled be« 
fore mid^day, he fits down to table, makes a good 
dinner, but widioat excefs. He does not recoU 
lejft, in thirty years, ever to have fo fiur forgotten 
himfelf, as to have exceeded the bounds of fobriety« 
After his nap, his time is not lefs regularly difpof- 
ed of from tvro o'clock to ten. He amiifes him*^ 
felf by playing an hour at bilMards : the next is 
dedicated to tl^ receiving and paying vifits : he 
refts half an hour ; he gives up a whole hour to 
the perufal of fome book of amufement : another 
to a walk, when the weather permits : He fups» 
and exadly at ten o'clock he goes to bed. No- 
thing can make him vary fipom this formal plan^ 
except that on Sunday he goes to church. He 
poilefles the reputation of leading a retired and ve- 
ry regular life ; and his fervant extols his regula-*" 
rity in faying his prayers every morning, and fing- 
ing a pfalm every day. It muft be owned that 
Eraftus is a fober and economical man ; that he is 
neither voluptuous, nor a friend to noify pleafures* 
He does not allow himfelf.to backbite ; be gives to 
every one the honour that belongs to him, pays 
his debts punctually, and lives p«ceably, without 
difturbing himfelf with what others do* Yet what 
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is.Eraftus, m rev^wing the wiiole of .his oondoA ? 
a man regular in his idknds. Wha2t is the grand 
4]bje£l he has ia view > a convenient and mechodi- 
bal indolence* He bves temperately from regard 
tQ his health ; with economy, tiaZ he may mfi isu 
tvoive Umfelf in dsfficnlties ; with regularity, that 
he may fhun die troublefome caiiffequenoes of da£- 
order. He lives fbr bimfel^ and not for others. 
Bast ia thb the maaner in which he performs his 
duty to fociety at large, of whdcfa he makes a part ? 
He bofies himfelf ivith what may pkafe bim : limt 
18 that all which reaCbn didates ? The ufe which 
he miakes of las fintune is proper ; in which duty 
ihe acquits Umfelf like a pirudecit man : Is it kfs a 
duty ta regulate the employment of his time, acid 
ia the obligatBoa to perform it ever to cea& ? and 
how docs he pafs his? In taking fuch care o£ hk 
■perfecb, that he may Eve as long aspoflible. He bais 
no mdmd fbr any tiling but the gratification of hs 
ien&s ; and kia reafon fecres him no &rther than 
to difeover.the objeiSlts whickmay contrilmte tokas 
i^onvenient &£t of life. Becaufe he is careful to 
avoid the vices wlucb bring their own puniikment 
-along^ with them, he thinks he does no ill. But 
all the plan of his. conduiSI is wrong; iOi a& much aa 
it is repugnant to reafm, and the views of Godfbr 
jato. He pmves^ by the arraagexneos of las time. 
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that the mmd is an a&ive principie, fince frobi 
houi* to hour he has affigned to faimfelf forae fort 
of occupation^ Wbj cannot he comprehend, that 
fo he a laborious and ufeful man, is preferable tb 
being a bufj idler? Does he flatter himfelf^ thea^ 
that God will one day recompenfe the pains whicii 
he has fo aiSduoufly taken to provide for the gi» 
tificatibn of his fenfes ? If he could indulge in fleep 
as much as he would, there is every reafon to think 
that he would dose away the greateft ij^rt of hii 
time. However fmail the talents with which m^ 
ture has endowed hun, reafon and religion iaipoSi 
on him, as on all mankind, the duty to render them 
truely ufeful to fociety. It is In this applicatioii 
that man's virtue and happinefs oodfift; and. if he 
would live in fuch a way as to find contentmenti 
it is as a citizen of the world, and not as a xeclufe, 
who dreams away his life. He is permitted to pro* 
vide for his comforts, but not to live merely to pro- 
cure thefe, without interefting himfelf in the con- 
cerns of others ; elfe the Creator would have affign- 
ed him a habitation in fome cavenii round which 
he might have found colle<9:ed every thing necelTa^ 
ry to the fupport of his life. It is not in fatft true 
that a life of eafe is always comfortable or happy. 
When Eraftus refleds, (and furely his mdoknce 
does nc« put to flight every fetious thcnight !) doesr 
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hit conldeiice mdce liiiD no leptoadics on 1 
of hk life, b ffc&Aj fenfoal ? Does he fisd no 
▼oid at the bottom of his heait ; no diiqaiet to 
lee himielf defpiied hj thoCb who can lepioadt 
him Ibr the olelefknels of his fife ? Does he fed 
no ihame at having arrived to his fertieth w fiftiedi 
jsar, without finding himfelfotherwife than he has 
always been ? Can he tmft in Providence, in cafe 
his finrtone, which he dedicates entirely to his own 
gratificatian, fhonld be no longer fuffident to fop- 
pljr his wordly wants? Gould he find his coniblatioQ 
in God and in his aid ? Could he, when he thinks 
of death, dare to die with the hope of falvation ? 
And if hi«ibul is denied fuch comforts, it cannot be ' 
»t eafe. That kind of eafy life to which he is a 
Have, may well affed him agreeably forfome years, 
in return for a fubje^n which will likewife prove 
his puniitunent* 



The Firtuous Melanchofy Man. 



Owl ccmftitutional &ult will always mingle even 
with our virtues, and prcfent them to us under 
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the form which beft accords with our particolar 
incKnations« From thence fpring nmnberlefs er- 
rors, which we admit as fo many truths : and of all 
our faults none are more difficult to coned): than 
thofe which have their fupport from our charader 
and conflitution, at the fame time that they are 
conMent with goodnefs of heart. 

Ariftus has a real love of virtue ; his zeal is nei« 
ther that of a hypocrite, nor of a bigot of presump- 
tuous fpiritual pride. But» being naturally melan* 
choly and timid, his virtue bears the ilamp of his 
pharader. He flies the innocent pleafures of life^ 
becaofe he believes them unlawfid. And whence 
has he that idea ? Is he not fufficiently inilruded 
to perceive that he is in an error? Yes ; but his 
reafon is clouded by a gloomy and hypocondriac 
temperament. He is naturally inclined to melan-* 
choly, and the ideas he forms of virtue, the more 
difmal they are, the more they agree with his mode 
of thinking. You will rarely fee him fmile : his 
virtue imprefles gravity on his coimtenance, and a 
fmiling air would appear to him to border on le- 
vity. From the principle, *^ that he fhould at all 
times fet a good examj^e to others," what falfe 
conclufions does not he draw ? It is according to 
his own difmal humour that he reafons. He de« 
Jiies himfelf every mode of behaviour that is not 
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accor(img to tbe moft fbrmal refcrre ; he lalutes 
jou with dx fame gravity that he would fay hi^ 
{Mrayers, and he aiks you how you do id the fame 
taDe that he fpeaks to yoa of a dreadful fire. Shouhl 
you indulge yourfelf in innocent i:aillery, if the 
conyeriation is not always on moral fubjeds^ if you 
do not always fpeak his language^ it would be fufU 
ficient to make him heave the deepeft fighs» , In 
the view of fetting a good example, he never fails 
to difclaim againft the great relaxation of manners ; 
and, on every occafion, utters the fineft maximg 
without order or method. His defire <^ being ufe<* 
&I, is fo out of all bounds, that he recounts the 
news of the day with the folemn tones of a preach^ 
er ; and even at table he never fufpe&s that hi$ 
diCcourfe is ill-timed, believing that it fliould ap- 
pear to others only as it feems to himfelf. Should 
a party at play be propofed which he cannot re-^ 
fufe, he plays with the fame gravity of countenance 
which he wears when he vifits a fick friend. He 
thinks people ihould be uniform in their condud, 
that is to fay, according to his opinion, they ihould 
be auilerely ferious. Should you take a walk with 
him, and be inclined to enjoy the cheerful kndU 
fcape ; that is a pleafure his heart cannot feel, but 
he will make himfelf amends by defcanting on the 
wonders of nature ! it i$ more eafy for him to talk 
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olitf than to enjpy it. The moft ddightful dell 
Sxts his attention lefs than fome fleep rock^ whicb^ 
bending at the fammit^ forms a gloosny cavern^ 
^ fumiflies him with matter fof melaiKhoily refle&* 
tions. WitlKMj^ being a mifer^ be fciiipks to al« 
low l^mfelf to fpcfid tiae fmalleft fum to cany him 
into tfas oHmtry^or to procure him the plcafareof 
a concert : m:ixfic^ he hys^ is a rcinptimos gratifi.- 
catioa of the &nies. It wouM be well £or him that 
lie had fomethimg capable of movkig lodm, and a& 
feAing him agreeablj ^ bnt becaufe mufic diftorbf 
his ^w>my ideas, hecoofiders it as dangerous^ and 
pidbs thnfe for whom it has charms. As he esjofs 
pmvicy, aii nnmenHis companies terrify him ; he 
coofidess all great aflSembbes as icfasds of woridijr 
i^amty ; and exhorts Us atcqnaisQlaixces to lead a 
retired bfe^ that is to faj^a life of difmal folitudr. 
Anftos is at bottom mclined to be nfeful, buit one 
\roidd {ky that he was not,, etc at leaft that k cb0 
him. niBch to be fo ; fince he'finds^ it fbrdifficitlt to 
look cfararful whefn the btifinefi Is to oUif^e. What« 
eret attadmaent he vr&y have for tiie iBidiTid«aU 
of tis.&mily, and! whatever interefk he may take m 
it, he is. fo nngraciouflr that he lofes alnioift ali the 
merit of Im efforts, or renders ham&If lidiculoat. 
He has two fizxns, one of which is Uvdty andf giddjr, 
tlffi ctfihecccid.and: phlegmatic. He woidd hare 
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the eldefl:, at twelve years old, take the mannen 

of a ileady man, and vexes himfelf that he cannot 

make him afiume the ferious ak which he himfelf 

has contraded. He takes pains to render the ie« 

cond completely phlegmatic, and applauds himfelf 

in perceiving every day in him moire and more in* 

fenfibility : fo that he hopes every thing froni him, 

while he augttrs nothing good of the eldeft ; and, 

with all the feelings of a tender father, he will fpoil 

both by a miferable education. Ariflus is compaf- 

ffionate, and capable of taking as great an intereft 

in the misfortunes of others, as he takes little in 

their joys. He takes care of a number of fick 

people, for whom, without wiihing to appear in it^ 

he procures medicines and cordiab, while it would 

be a fruitleis attempt for his relations to try to per- 

fuade him to make a little party of pleafure for 

them, and give them a fupper in a gaideh he hst^ 

without the town. *• It is not that I mind the ex- 

•* pence," fays he, " but can I not employ mjtime 

•* much better ?*' Believe me, Ariftus, were you 

to make it a duty to procure them that recreatimi, 

to treat them kindly, and conciBate their efleem, 

they would better reliih your good leflbns, when 

you have cheered them by your afiability : that 

would be employing your time better than you 

yna^ine. One of his nieces marries a gentlemao^ 
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fiiUt op on one of his eftates, where he fees nobody : 
he gives her a rich dowry, and felicitates her on the 
happy folitude in which flie is going to live. He 
gives a much fmaller portion to a lifter not lefs de- 
fcrving than her : but fhe has efpoufed a brave of* 
ficer, and he fays to her, with tears in his eyes, that 
he pities the choice flie has made. Of two or-- 
phans whom he has brought up, the one has made 
choice of the buliness of a miner, and Ariftus com- 
mends it as an ufeful employment : " I will fup- 
ply you with all you want for an objedl fo praife- 
worthy. God has not placed the metUs in the 
bowels of the earth, but that men by their induf- 
try niight draw them forth and employ them ad* 
vantageoufly/' Let people fpeak to him of the 
other orphan's admirable tafte for painting, it is 
enough to make him cease to intereft himfelf on 
his account, becaufe he thinks that the art has pro* 
duced dangerous works ; and that he himfelf pays 
no attention but to what is ufeful. " I don't con- 
demn painting, fculpture, and mufic,"fays he, "but 
Irefufe to apply my money for others to be inftrud- 
ed in them, and I have very good reafons for it/* 

How amiable a man, how ufeful to fociety might 
Ariftus be, did he not darken his virtues by his 
gloomy manners ; did he not confound the fug« 

I 
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g^oos of his melancholy with thofe piefcribed 
by duty ; and would he comprehend that it fae-^ 
longs to virtue to reform the difpofition, and not 
to adopt its defers ! perhaps he might confe& him* 
felf wrong and amend, if he would refled on the 
niifctiief which from thence refults to fociety. All 
his goodness of heart, all his noble views, do not 
prevent his virtue from being fufpeded, and often 
defpifed. He deprives himfelf of numberlefs oc- 
caiions of doing good, by throwing people at a dii^ 
tance by his grumbling aufterity, or by withdraw* 
ing from them to give himfelf up to privacy. He 
often becomes cruel and unjuil, when he meam to 
be upright ; and renders himfelf odious' and troa* 
Uefome, by an ill-timed zeal. Can he believe that 
we are pious in proportion as we deny to ourfelves 
and others thofe innocent pleafores^ which the 
Creator has allotted us ? Can he think that it is 
not allowed to us to feel whatever is pleafarit in 
our condition, and can he doubt if God does not 
always intend our happinefs and that of all his 
creatures ? Ought he to confound together as he 
does, a timid difpofiticm and a fufpicious temper^ 
with a prudent circumfpedicMi and a wife vigi- 
lance ? Moft certainly men would be in many 
refpeds better, if they were fo many Ariftufes ; but 
it is no lefs true that they would form but a dif- 
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^recaUc and fifjetfiil focicty, where fuperfUtion 
and continual complainings would foon take place 
among them* Our virtue fhould as little degene- 
rate into lad humour, as into ligfatoeis and fri- 
Toiity. 



A YOUNG MAN 
Viewed on the good and bad side. 



The young man has all the qualities requifite for 
the foundation of his happinefs, and to anfwer the 
^xpeftations of fociety. Internally and externally 
all is favourably difpofed, maturing and perfedling 
his talents, fo as to render him one day as happy 
in himfelf as he is ufeful to his fellow-citizens ; as 
beneficent towards mankind, as he is fure of a re- 
turn cf grd:titude and kindnefs. Let us cenfider 
the whole of thefe good qualities together, whether 
we take the good feparated from all that is ami^ 
in them, or the bad as far as they can be re&ified 
by ^dttcatiop^ and 4ire<^ed to the fide of virtue. 
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' The young man is naturally and ordinanly bold 
and inconftant in his defires and purfuits. Giddi- 
nefs, a rcftlefs ardour for glory, a natural tendency 
to imitate every one, without giving him&lf time 
to refleft, a violent difpofition to the pleafures of 
fenfe, guide him, take polTeflion of his heart, and 
very eafily too of his reafon, which becomes an ac- 
complice in all his extravagancies. He is credu- 
lous, eaiy to be won, and no lefs eafily offended, 
and prompt to vengeance. Much difpofed to ex- 
pence, he difdains economy. Feeling.his powers 
increafe every day, he ralhly puts them to trials, 
without folicitude for his health, and feldom even 
for his life. He rejects for the moft part all infpec* 
tion into his condad, he is not inclined to take ad- 
vice but from himfelf, and thence the numberlefs 
extravagancies into which he plunges. Regret 
for his faults feems to penetrate him readily ; but 
at bottom it is the reproach and the Ihame which 
af&id him rather than the fault itielf which has 
Irought them upon him. Such is the young matt 
when viewed on the bad fide, and, neverthelcfl, 
thofe very faults which disfigure, ought and may 
concur in making him the worthy man, capable of 
becoming ufeful to himfelf and to others, 

The boldnefs, the impetuoiity of the young man, 
vrill ferve as a foundation to that courage and ap^ 
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plicatkm in biiflnefs, which he wH exhibit in more 
advanced life : his ficklenefs and giddinefs onde 
ibttled, he will become a man of a docile and fe- 
date mind. How flowly would his memory, his 
imagination, his underftanding, feize the objeds 
and information neceflarj in common life, were he . 
not unfettled in his likings, and did he not pafs ra- 
pidly fix)m one wilh to another ? Every ftep he 
took towards each fpecies of folly would be one 
advance towards vice, if he did not become quickly 
difguftedwith thathy which he has allowed him- 
felf to be fo foolKhly feduced. All impetuous and 
enterprifing as is the young man, nature, to make 
tip for his want of experience and information, has 
endowed him with a noble fentiment of modefty, 
which ferves him as a monittM: and guide, when he 
does not ftifle its voice. However independent he 
defires to be, he finds himfelf bound to his family 
by ties which he can in no fort break, and which 
chain him, whether he will or not. Love and gra* 
titude towards his parents and benefadors often 
are to him in place of reafon. Though eager in 
the purfuit of his wiihes, he is not infenfible to the 
prayers of a tender mother. The grave repri- 
mand of a father keeps him in order, and the weU 
diieded advice of a friend, often proves a lefibn 
which finks deep into his heart. 
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The jomg man^ naturally cfedidous, plunges 
into many ersois ; but that vety dHpofiiicKi reo- 
4ei8 him aaore fofceptible of the impreifions of 
truth and Tirtue, particulady fiom thofe' who koow 
htm to concUiate his attachment and eileeni. 
In that refped, his credulity^ dicedted by men of 
ttnlightened reafon, turns to his advantage : their 
leilbns, ftrengthened by their ^xperieocc, added to 
his having often felt how eafily be has allowed him- 
felf to be impofed upon^ will ia&n&bly reader him 
diccumfped. If, under fome circumftances, he has 
intentionally difguifed his faults, he is &r the moft 
part ingenuous enough to avow them ; and he 
loves talking too well, not to fpeak fomctimes what 
does him no honour. Thus fa*e has an opportuni- 
ty to blame himfelf, and, from his manner of doing 
it, enables others to judge what he ought to be, 
and what we may promife ourfelves he will one 
day become* 

The wiih to be approved and admired occupies 
the young man, and he fwms high notions of Imo- 
felf, and of what be fuppofes bitiifelf able to ua- 
dertake and to perform. This difpo&tion, re&ified 
and guided by wifdom, may render him ard&ic for 
adioa, and animate him to do well : but may oat 
J» alfo place his glory in things which be oi^^ 
rather to defpife and deteft? Yes; but thsA k 
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good exsimpks* Howererdefe&ive may have been 
his ediKr^ioQ, he w^its foraetknes biiit a lii^^ 
model of virtue to ^tcSt his deiire of fame wkoll/ 
ta the fide of behaviour truly good, and to the 
moBt laudable objeds. One failure becomes to faho^ 
as often as he recoUeds his bad f uccefs, a leflbn ta 
dhred his ambition, and maiies him more circu]ii« 
fped in'purfnit of that which he makes it his pride 
te obtain, if be puzfue a vicious objed, bis con* 
fdence condemns it, and excites him to return to. 
the path of virtue ; he fpeaks to his heart not yet 
hardened, as loudly as his irregular inclination will 
permit liim. His love of feme, and the eagemcfs 
wkh which he gives himfelf up to his enterprifes, 
would very foon cool without thefe lofty ideas 
which be has formed of himfelf, and of ^ the part 
which he will one day ai^ in the world. He un- 
doubtedly fometimes deceives himfelf^ but his mif- 
take may tura to his advantage if be makes a pro^ 
per ufe of it. There are none of his qualities, crea 
his prefumption, which might not, if he pleafed, 
be converted into modefty and humility, which are 
qualities fo excellent, and fo uidifpenfible in fa- 
ciety. His enterprffing ambition urges him to 
fiarm in himfelf the qiaalities mo& proper, and moft 
fevourable to his views. He applies to learn- fuch 
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felf on his knowledge and merit ; he is fall of ar* 
dour, and propofes new plans, always having ia 
view fomething to acquire and to undertake ; ever 
feme &ult to corred, ever fome noble example ta 
imitate and furpafs. His acquirements thus gra^ 
dually increafing, experience, time, and mortifica- 
tions, having taught him how imall his merit, how 
imperfed his virtue, his pride is infenfibly convert*- 
ed into humility. Thus the caterpillar, difengag- 
ed from its ugly covering, which it has buril in its . 
growth, becomes a butterfly as agreeable to the 
fight, as it was difguiling in its firil form. 

The young man is raih, and that natural nifh-i 
nefs may, by management, be changed into intre- 
pid courage in the midft of dangers; a diTpoiition 
which will one day juftify the high expe&ations 
formed of him by his femily and his country. The 
blood which boils in his veins renders him impetus 
ous and eager ; but from thence comes too that 
vivacity with which he gives himfelf up to aftive 
purfuits, which keeps his mufcles in a£tion, ftrength* 
ens them, and inures his body to fatigue, to a&ive 
employment, and to many inconveniences of life. 
Without that impetuofity, the redundant humours 
would load his conftitution and hurt his healthy or 
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leiid(f If him lefi difpofed to all that aOiyity which 
he is called upon to exert. 

The paffioAs^ thofe which have their feat in his 
boiling blood, fuch as anger and luft, Teem to form 
-the moft difgttfting and dangerous parts of his cha- 
raden To what gufts of paflion is he not liable in 
his anger ! but thanks to his natural inconftancyi 
the fire is foon extinguiflied. His heart is incapa* 
ble of irreconcilable enmities, fuch as thofe of fome 
people advanced in years; He readily pardons the 
mifchief which people have done him, and frankly 
teftifies the regret of having caufed diflatisfadtion 
to others, provided the reprefentation is made with 
mildnefs, or in a tone of ferioufnefs. His anger 
appeafed, he is but the more circumfpeft not to ex- 
pofe himfelf to new injuries ; and when reafon 
<»ice makes itfelf heard and liftened to, all his vi« 
yacity is but an immediate and ftrong averfion to 
whatever can unduly trouble his own repofe, or 
that of others. 

The inclination which attaches him to the other 

fcx, that inclination fo delightful, fo indifpenfable 

.for the prefervation of the human race, would prove 

. the moft dangerous enemy to his life and bappi- 

nefe, if, fortunately, its manifeftation were not dc- 

.layed to an age when the young man is in a ftate 

to be guided by reafon and religion : a fentiment 
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^ bdfliCubdi^ ienr«9 too as a dj^Mice againft Itkot 
inclination. Animated by the love of praife; and 
tfgentl^l approbation ^ intimidated bj tb^ fear of 
^honour i encouraged by a wife preceptor^ who 
knows how to gain his afS^ion ; docile, by motives 
of love and of fear, to the inftruAions of parents 
ftod relations ; having a taftc for occupations which 
do not permit him to remain idle ; finding himielf 
engaged likewise in a feries of pteafure& which 
friendihip, the fenfts, or the imagination, procai^ 
him ; guarded by temperance, and by that fenii* 
ment of a yet tender confcience, which marks, in 
a forcible manner, the obligation of holding no- 
thing more facred than the commands oE his Crea- 
tor ; thefe are fo many difpofitions favourable to- 
wards fubdubg hi^ inclination to love, that incli* 
nation which, regulated by virtue, i& beneficial to 
health, to life, and to pofterity, when Hymen fhaH 
unite him to the 6bje<3: of his afiedtions : That 
fame affedlion which, direded by virtue, rend- 
ers him attentive to bufinefs, and to every thing 
that can make him more fit to be beloved, and 
the hope of tailing one day in the fociety of an »- 
miable companion all the fweets of lifij and of un- 
alterable friendfliip, incites htm to acquire very 
many of the qualities which are previoufly neccflfe- 
xy to his becOTiing an happy man. 
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His difregar<J of moaey, feom li^icb might pro^ 
ceed prodigality, defends him from an enemy vtsxj 
dangerous to the virtues of his hearty I mean bm^ 
interest, which might otherwife tyrannize over him 
in more advanced life. With this contempt of 
money, beneficence and generofity will more rea-; 
dily fpring up in his heart, which produce in their 
turn fo many of the fbcial virtues. 

His decided inclination to imitatipia, though <H}e 
fourceof many extravagances and dangerous ttmp^ 
tadons, may render him an ufefnl citizen of the 
world, when prudence guides it. Inacceffibie to 
care, bis mind preferves that ftridnefs which enaw 
ble6 him to give himfelf up entirety to the occu- 
pation he has chofen ; and his eagerneis to acquire 
new information, though it naoil inclines to objei^ 
of fenfe and memory, procures for him, however, a 
fundwfaichgreatlyenricheshis judgement. I would 
compare him to a tree, which in f]pringpu(hes out vi^ 
gorous branches, an abundance iDf kaves, of budSp 
and of flowers^ None of thefedould unfold wit^^mt 
the others; and aU together could not produce, 
fruit, were not the tree in a condition to bear iu 
That ardour, fo alive t^ novelty^ does hot allow ft 
a young man to remain id^le ; and though govern^ 
ed by his fenfes, no one finds more eafily where* 
with to fatisfy his hunger, and that at lefs expence^ 
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without complaining of the fcantinefs of his meal. 
Unacquainted with aU thofe conveniences which 
old age requires and feeks after, he fubmits pa- 
tiently to a hard mode of living, provided it accords 
with the wilh of his heart, and with what his duty 
impofes. 

The heart of a young man is undoubtedly lia- 
ble to dangerous pafEons, but when thefe are well 
managed and regulated, they confpire to render 
him happier. Avarice, envy, cunning, fraud, in- 
folence, and cruelty, are rarely the vices of yoiith. 
On the contrary, the young man is happy enough, 
becaufe fociability, a defire a pleafe, to gain friends, 
an inclination to imitate others, courage, the love 
of glory, compaffion, a defire to be ferviceable, be- 
come as fo many fprings which enrich his heart, 
and enable him to yield, in abundance, fruits cal- 
culated to benefit foclety, and to encreafe his own 
particular happinefs. He has a number of faults, 
but either his education, or his own peculiar en- 
deavours, may greatly amend them, and render him 
every day more wife, more circumfpeft, more mo-f 
derate, and more virtuous. When he early im- 
bibes jufi: ideas of religion, he is fo much the more 
capable of guarding againft all perfevefance in a^ 
py vice which may come to his knowledge. 
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; * Difcipfinc thy Heart, then, young man, in eaiv 
• ly years.' Acquire knowledge, but apply thy* 
ielf yet more to acquire virtue. Reflect that peace 
pf mind is the greateft of bleffings, and that yavg 
faappinefs depends wholly on yourfelf» 



The Insidious Slanderer. 



Mali GNUS afieds to efteem talents and m^t, 
wherever he finds them, and to be more defirous 
to conceal the faults of others than to difclofe 
them. In fad, he cannot bear merit in others, 
and he would perceive none of their virtues, if his 
jealoufy and pride did not awaken his attention. 
He feels ftrongly a defire to be better than fuch a ' 
one and fuch a one whom he envies ; but his heart -. 
is too depraved to think of furpaffing them in real 
excellencies; and he aims but to lower them, by 
expofing their failings, true or imaginary, and in 
making a merit of it for himjfelf. However bafe 
tjiat may be, Malignus facrifices to it all his faga^^ 
city, ill his learning ; and it is that which proQur^n 
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Inm in tite irodd the title of a man of petetm* 
tioii^ of an enlightened cenfcr and moralifl. 

It is commanlj by ptaifing that he tiies to (£il 
guiie his cahimnies* He ihons all the befaafing 
epithets, and in his cenfwes chu&s only the miid« 
eft terms; but it is not language alone that 
fuffices to fliew his fentiments; the tone with 
which he fpeaks, fays jrct ittuch more. The air 
which he aflumes, the ftudied look, the eyes caft 
on the ground, the wrinkled brow, a fignificant 
gefture, flanders yet more than his words. 

We praife the underfianding of Honeftus, and 
no perfon praifes him in higher terms than Malig- 
nos. He would make you beliete that he khWs 
his merit) and that he pofiefles that rate ^piafify^ 
c£ efteieming ^nd admiring the pre-emmenoe of 
others wkhcftitenvy, * I owe much/feys he, ' to inm 
and to bjs acquirements : I know him well, and 
am but too lenfibly BSk&oi when the woiid attacks 
that woithy maa, refpeftm^ <&e fentiments of the 
heart' He isfiknt. The ferious and difconteiU^ 
ed look he pufo on^ oonfirms his nffe&ed {ottmn ; 
and a certain movement of the head, which Ibems 
to give a0ent, renders the fuipicion yet moi^ pro- 
bate to the whole oE the company* That is 
CQOUgh.fdr jMalignus ; he continues to cry xiptbt 
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Vfkf the und^sftaiidiag, the pditenefii of Honeftos, 
Bpd makes no farther mention of his good heart. 
. Harken to him in another compan j, where the 
talk is of Amicus. * That is a friendly man/ he 
will tell yon, * a man of probity, i know hint to 
be fo. If he does not diftinguifli him&lf ib much 
by his wit, probity, after alt, is a more commenda« 
ble title ; and if, as people pretend, be b not equal 
to his buiine&, the fault cannot be imputed to his 
heart/ I own that the bear in the &ble, who 
breaks the bead of the man his friend, in meaning 
to do him a fervice, is a dangerous ftiend ; but cor<« 
diaUty does notceafe to.be an eftimable vntue. 
^ The good Amicus!* exclaims he widi a forrowfU 
kx>k, and an equivocal tone of vcMce. Some one 
aiks him what is, properly fpeaking, the fault of 
Amicus ? He flares at the perfon who aiked the 
queftion, feems not to have underftood him, and 
anfwers the queftion by the moil malicious fiknce. 
Mal^us has no doubt but they will aU imagine 
by it, that he knows more than he allows himfelf 
to fpeak. 

* Certainly,' faid he» (on an occafion when one 
of the company Inghly pcaifed a preacher), * he 
delivers him£elf wkh the greateft eloquence, and 
he truly merits the diftinguifhed fituation he holdis 
411 the cjinrch. He is almoft a Bofiuet, a fecond 
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Saatin/ After a (bdrt companfin between Smi^ 
iia and the clergyman of whom they are fpeaking, 
and of whofe eloquence he himfelf gives inftances, 
he interrupts himfelf by a btUf and heiitatesu 
WhydoyouhefitatelVfolignus? Nothing. 'Have 
not fuch men as Bofluet and Saurin been taxed 
with overbearance and avarice? For is there, 
in reality, any gieat man whom we can perfuade 
ourfelves to believe to be without favltJ 

Another day Malignus, in a large company 
where fome one fpeaks drfadvantageoufiy of thci 
virtue of a married lady : he is afraid to speak out : 
but his fignificant look fays more than is necefla* 
ry to confirm every fufpicion. He llily introdu-* 
ces fome fententious phrafe, which ferves as a co* 
ver to the flanders which he dares not fpeak plain- 
ly. Thus, you will hear him fay on all occafions : 
" Are we always to credit the evil which we hear 
" fpoken of others ? Humanity demands that we 
•* ihould prefume nothing but good of them, till 
•* cruel neceflity obliges us to think otherwife. It 
" is much eafier to difcem the faults than the vir- 
" tues of another. Every one has his defeias, 
" and he is the moft perfed who has the feweft. 
" Without an obligation to conceal and bear with 
*^ the faults of mankind, what would become of in- 
" dulgence and humanity ! Evil fpeaking magns- 
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** fies the objects, even without intending it ; let 
•* us always abate one half." Under fhelter of fuch 
fentences as thefe, he lances his fhafts, and wounds- 
without difcovering or expofing himfelf. 

Cleanthes, that author fo generally efteemed, 
and juftly too, enjoys, in fpite of Malignus, a repu* 
tation againft which he can allege nothing. " That 
" writer," fays he, " fo relifhed by the public, is al- 
" fo my favourite author ; and who but muft take 
" ^ pleafure in reading him ! He writes to the 
" underftanding, to the imagination, and to the 
" heart, and that with a precifion and application 
" that, if we may believe fome people, had almoft 
** ruined his health. It is an injuftice not to have 
*^ fecured to a man of fuch merit an honourable in- 
" come. Great geniufes ought not to be reduced 
" to the neceffity of writing for bread, or of facri- 
" ficing health to the care of providing a fubfift- 
" ence. What a Ihame for the age in which we 
" live !" By that public-fpirited complaint he 
makes a famifhed fcribler of his favourite author, 
and his works, fo famed, no other than the pro- 
dudlions of an interefted foul, who labours merely 
for money. 

Our infidious flanderer is too expert at his bu- 
finefs, not to underftand all its finefles. The ter- 

X. 
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r3)lc but does not always immediately foUoW the 
prefent inflatit commendation. Malignus prepares 
to^ay and to-morrow, the batteries intended, by 
exaggerated praifes, to ruin the reputation of Mon- 
tanust TTie eflfedt muft not follow till he has efta* 
blifhed hi» credit as a itncereand true fpoken man, 
fo that k may be neceflary to employ weeks^ attd 
even months. He knows that Montanus feeks in 
marriage a perfen of much merit, and hitherto he 
has made hini his hero. To-day his converfation 
foils on the perfon with whom Montanus is fmit- 
fen, and Malignus perceives with difpleafure that 
he is likely to gain her. He draws from his pock- 
et fome verfes which Montanus compofed long 
ago, and reads them without mentioning the fub- 
jt&, or the oceafion. They applaud them : " But^ 
•^ Malignus, docs that gallant little poem apply well 
•* to Doris: whom Mcwitanus courts ? it does not ap- 
" pear to be fuitable to her.'* — *^ Oh V" replies he^ 
fmiling, " cannot one cajole more tha^ one pretty 
•* woman at a time. It k a privilege of poetSi Aft: 
** Montanus to whotn thcfe verfes are addrefled. 
•* It is enough tf they are pretty. The other quef- 
** tions it is not for us to a(k : they fhould only be 
" decided in the court of love." With the affiftance 
of this infipid joke, Malignus gains his point. Peo* 
I^e tax Montanus with fcvity and art. Our geo-. 



tleman no fooner perceives that he has fucceeded^ 
than he fcals the mifchievous impreffions he has 
excited, by adding : ** I beg you, however, ladies, 
^* not to betray me,^ He often leads the conver- 
fation to people whofe faults are partly known, and 
he is filent till others have taken upon them the 
office of flandering. He then makes himfelf un- 
<ierftood by his fmile, by his manner of flourifliing 
with his cane, which he now and then puts to his 
mouth, where ,he holds it with a penfive air, with 
an occafional, Oi how ! what ! He conveys more 
csilchief by his fiience, than others by their words, 
and from that manner he pailes with many people 
for a juft and difceming man, — he, who at bottom 
is a mere envious calumniator, a being whom the 
fon of Sirach ranks with fcoundrels, and evea 
amongftthe chief of them« 
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FALSE SHAME: 

True Decency sacrificed to Imaginary 
Delicacy. 



Erastus, ambitious youth ! is defirous to acquire 
the manners of the great world, and to procure 
himfelf friends and protedors. 'His good coun- 
tenance recommends him : his lively fpirit, and a 
certain air of modefty, joined to the honourable 
rank his family holds, give him accefs into the 
moft creditable houfes^ The flighteft offence which 
ignorance or want of thinking makes him commit 
againft decorum, puts him to the blufli. But, too 
much a flave to the approbation of others, and 
too weak to be above attending to what might 
difpleafe^ he often miftakes true honour, and fa-» 
crifices it to felfe ihame. A friend to truth, 
he never is guilty of a deliberate faUehood; 
yet, in recounting a ftory, he is apt to omit or 
change circumftaoces ; he exaggerates or dimiQilh^ 
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es according as he imagines it will embellifh that 
which he relates : and he becomes unfaithful, from 
the ftrong defire he has to fay uncommon things, 
and to pafs for an agreeable teller of a ftory. He 
often reproaches himfelf apart for this, without at 
all changing the manner which he has before af. 
fumed in company, if the converfation in the leaft 
animates him. He is too full of fentiments of 
piety to difdain an a<9: of thaiikfgiving before and 
after his meals ; but he fees that many people dif- 
penfe with it, and, though with reludance, he 
thinks himfelf called upon to imitate them, from 
the fear 6f making them judge unfairly of his de- 
votion, " People will take me for a Angular man," 
fays he, " for a hypocrite," and of courfe he afie&s 
to be irreligious. All excefs, and particularly in 
drinking, is difagreeable to him ; but the princi- 
pal perfon of the company challenges him to 
pledge him, and makes him drink many toafts. To 
refufe a man of that confideration would be im- 
polite; and to fhew that he underftands good 
breeding, he puflies his complaifance fo far as to 
intoxicate himfelf, and lofe his reafon ; he endan- 
gers his own health, or expdfes himfelf to fall into 
a vice approaching the neareft to drunkennefs. 
Some one of the company permits himfelf to utter 
8 filthy equivoke, with which Eraftus is ihocked : 



\mt he ccmftmns himfclf to laugh with the reft^ 
left fome impudent fellow ihould confider fakn as 
too ^piomnt to underftand it. He has performed 
Vadlj fome part of a dance. How great his con-^ 
iafiofi ! but in the next movement he utters an im^ 
pertinent witticifm to a lady« by which he makes 
them forget his miftake, and he recovers his aflu- 
mnce. He is guilty of fome inadvertency at play^ 
he is afiiamedy he thinks to repair it by an oath, 
and his ihame vanifhes. Eraftus dreads to be 
thought a lover of contradidion, which be knows 
to be an odious charader in fociety, fo that fhould 
any one cruelly fet upon Amicus, and many things 
be falfely imputed to him, Erafttis dares not take 
his part, however much he may wifh it. Clelia, 
who has moft maligned his friend, looks ftedfaiUy 
at him, and he inilantly applauds in a mani^r that 
belies his heart. She appeals to his teftimony^ 
** You have beard him as well as I, Sir*"-^" Ger- 
^* tainly, madam,** replies he, from a falfe ihame 
which thus renders him a ilanderer« Without be* 
ing foppiih, the dread of being leis richly drefied 
thw others, makes him condefceqd to be gawdy 
In his drefs, and by and by he runs into extra* 
vagance. What then hinders Eraflus firom free- 
ing himfelf from that ill-placed baflifulnefs fo pre-^ 
judicial to virtue ? Let him be but a JUttle honeit 
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and he will readily own that he picque^ faimfefiP 
Ie& on virtuous manners than on good breedings 
That is the fource of all the defeds of his charac- 
ter, and that is what above all things he ought to 
amend. He is only diredted in his C(Kidud fay 
public opinion : and yet, does he not know that 
the real merit or turpitude of an a£lion does not 
depend on what the multitude thinks of it ? His 
ingenious equivoke, his oath which was Co fuccefs- 
ful, his complaiiance in drinking till bis reafon was 
gone, would they be more worthy approbation, 
even fhould all the world applaud them ? Which 
h moll honourable, to conform to ufages which 
impofe <m the multitude, or to the laws of cott- 
fcience, adopted by a few of the truly wife ? But 
you fay, Eraftus, " I muft then confent to give up 
•* the approbation of thofe who give the ion in the 
♦• world, and whofe fuffrage can give me mdl con- 
** fequence.** Why not ? You could not but gaiii 
and do yourfelf honour by it, ikiGe the proifes la- 
vifhed on fuch miferable fdlies, even from a mo- 
narch, a queen, a prince, a hero, or a fcholar, 
would not be Icfs difgraceful to him that beftows, 
than to him who receives them. Will you have 
a proof, Eraftus ? Your falfe ihame has made you 
a<a to-day againft the fuggcftions of confcience 
and your own convK^ion : a whok afiembly hare 
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rewarded you by teftimonies of confideration. Yc^ 
xy well ! Refled: on thefe when you are on the 
.point of going to fleep : figure yourfelf to be on 
your death-bed ; fince it is poflible you may die 
that very night. Compare the reproaches of your 
confcience with the applaufes with which you 
were honoured by the company you have juft left. 
That judge within, does he ceafe to accufe you, to 
condemn you, even by what you can fay for your- 
felf ? " They reliflied my converfation, they have 
" applauded me, they have enjoyed my pleafant- 
" ry." Suppofe a being of a fuperior order ap- 
pears before you, and you Ihould alk him what 
judgment he has formed of your fituation : you 
will probably hear him anfwer : " Unfortunate 
" Eraftus, whom a falfe glory has deceived ? Thou 
" art alhamed not to be approved ; and thou ra- 
♦' ther choofeft to be out of humour with yourfelf! 
" Thou feekeft mortal glory, and difdaineft that 
" which comeft from the fupreme Ruler of the 
•* univerfe ! Thou fmothereft the inward fenfe of 
" what is criminal, and that is what conftitutes 
" thy fliame. Thou governeft thyfelf by what 
** fome wretched fools think of thy conduft, and 
♦* thou refpedeft not the commands of divine wit 
** dom. Canft thou find any glory in thefe things? 
•* Anabitious young man, thy heart has only che- 



^ rifhed miiphced aiid abjed lentimehtSi and if 
^* thou doft not take pdkis to think niore fenfibly, 
^ thy teart will fooa be ccm^leteljr corriipted* 
^ Seedc to obtdin the approbatioa of tedfeaaUe 
M peofde, Imt ne?«r in a waj repugnant to tint 
*^ which duty points out to thee, fince the real de^ 
^^ corums of ibdety can nerer be in contradkftioa 
^ to the kws of rea&a and religion* That great 
^ man^ of wfaofe approbation thou art this daj fi> 
^ ambition^, will foon be as thou wilt be^ cmmbled 
'' into a Utile duil. Rc^ea that tadk which he 
** YidiAt fmm Providence, but pay no regard to his 
'' etton and his vices ; and know^ that the appiou 
^ batioiiof all that is moft ^ftinguifhed on earthy 
^ when obtaimfd by the violation ^ wof doty^ m 
** in heaven the greatefl difgnu^e/' 



^ROUD HUMILITY. 



I'stfetifi ift mhxit whkli ihockd ud ifiait in otlRar 
|>eople than pride } aiid yet there it nothing thiC 
We give mole ea% hMo, tt mote wil]iii|ly hide 
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from outfelves : £> that we hardly admire any rir^ 
tue fo much in perfons of merit as humility; of 
.which perhaps the pra£iice would coil us more 
than that of any other duty- It is that which 
makes thofe who hare any knovdedge cf the world 
leftrain themfelves, in whsatever might difclofe a 
pride which nobody can bear, while they cherifh - 
it in fecret, and even unknown to themfelves; and 
thence it comes that they clothe themfelves with 
.the external fignsof humility, without adopting 
its fpirit. Belides, we cannot difiemble to our^ 
fclvcs, that for creatures as imperfed as we are, 
humility is no virtue of fupererogation, .but indif^ 
.penfable ; that which operates againft humility is 
what lowers us the moft. We cannot examine 
ourfelves^ without being obliged to own,, that in 
beings fo liable to error, pride is altogether mif- 
placed, and even monftrous j but it is felf-flattery 
which pleads in its favour, and makes us fo imwil- 
ling to banifli it from pur heart, and fo ready to 
imagine that we have expelled it. Antenor is a 
man of parts, who cannot bear pride, and from 
thence believes himfelf to be humble. Though a 
imm of a good family, he derives no vanity from 
it : " It is a. folly," he fays, " to be proud of an ad- 
*• vantage which we did not ;|procure to ourfelves. 
" That the nobility of our anceftors may be ho. 



'^ nourablc to us, we muft render ourfelvesworfljjr 
** of it by our own proper merit.** Though Ante- 
rior Ihews in all his behaviour condefcenfion arid 
j'egard to his inferiors, modefty and confideratioH 
to his fuperiors, yet he has a lurking pride, ii> 
that he fliews it fo little. But if we* do not remark 
or do not extol his condefcenfion, he aHuraes an 
air of difcontent and coldnefs; but if you admire 
his affability, the more you will find him prepof- 
•fefling and full of complaifance. His aim is mere- 
ly to make himfelf remarked. " Can there be a 
" more ridiculous merit," fays he, " than that 
•^* which we affeft to derive from our drefs ?— 
** not being obliged to live at court, in mine the 
** chief objed ftiould be neatnefs.*' He dreflfes 
himfetftherefore moft citizen-like, and much be- 
low what his fortune might allow ; and he flietvs 
the fame attentions to a man of merit in the plain- 
ed drefs, as to Mm who is the moft richly attired. 
Nor is he lefs flattered by having his modefty ex- 
tolled in what concerns his outward appearance ; 
and you rarely fee him in any hbufe, where 
he has been taxed with hidden pride from the 
afiedation of drefiihg himfelf below what his 
means can afford. He makes little account of 
titles, and he, with no lefs fincerity, rejeds the 
praife of deej) ftudy : he is not fo nice when praife 
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II delicately and well managed ; of vfHch ht h fi» 
greedy at the bottom cf his heart, n$ he is i^dy 
to diichim the qualities which really beloog tA hm^ 
Is repreffi the flattery wfaiqh k extravagant 9n4 
^o6« and tQ ihew himfelf indignant^ if any one 
ialutes him with an air too humble and ciulging. 
If you teflify your admiration in an ingenuous and 
indirei^ manner, he will be delighted with it, and 
whatever pains he may take to conceal the fecrot 
pleafime be feels, he will make it fujGciently evi- 
dent by the acknowledgment which he teftifies to 
you for the obliging things you hare feid to irini, 
or by the tone of good will with which he begs 
you to fpare him. It k even a great ilep towards 
gaining his efteem, when any one £bews him a per* 
ibnal attention and de&rence* " That man who 
^ load« me with compliments, does not pieafeme," 
- fays he, *^ for his manner and his countenance gire 
. «• no figns of good fenfe.^' Thus the Iminiiity 
of Anteoor is nothing but the rejection of the 
applause of feols and batterers hy porofeffioo. 
Yet be de£i» to be admired ; what bumili^ ! 
Outwaid marks of xdpeft diipleafe hkn, as i^ as 
they are ambiguous aad fiitiguing. They xmift be 
fuch as he can depend upon, and by whkh Im de- 
ticacy is not wounded ; can we bjame him? But 
is It not aSnwabk to fay« that in his mind he at* 
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tacliec too mach raloe to fach mmfcs of efteem ; 

that he makes them the grand ohjcA of his adjoos^ 

(b much a9 to do nothing but with a view to makd 

tare of them, and ereo to cooceive a diflike for 

whoever refufiss them ; or to avoid all intercour£i^ 

with a man of probitj and merit, merely faecauie 

he does not praife him a& much as he hkes ? Tlie 

modefty and humility of Antenor, then, is at hot^ 

torn mere pride, bat a pride fubtlie and delicate. 

He is fenfible that be has defeds, he will confeis 

it ; hut it is that he may applaud himielf in private, 

that he be held better than others, and to engage 

jTOu to think and fpeak yet mom &vourably of 

him* Can we believe that thb is doing him inju^ 

tice ? No ; &>v why ihould he fpeak io often of his 

4(&ds, while he takM fo much pains that no one 

may ohferve diem ? In his own home he gives 

hunfelf up to the moft yiolent fit^ of paifion, which 

his domeftics feel on committing the flighted 

fault : if he has company, he is a man that keeps 

his temper, whatever his fervantt may do to pro* 

voke him. With whet compofure of mind he 

bears to be ciiticifed! Whether you may fiqd 

fiiult widi his dre&, his apartments^ or the arrange* 

ment of his gardens, he Mens to you with afmile 

4of complacency, apptauds your remarks when they 

mt well founded, without ever profiting by them, 
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^d but very feldom corredling any thing in con-* 
feqaence of your obfervations. But let you praife 
his buildings, his gardens, as much as you pleale, 
if you criticife his library, you make him ferious 
and gloomy. Admire, on the contrary, the num* 
lier, the neatnefs, and, above aU, the choice of his 
books, Antenor is of all fcholars the moil gracious. 
You will perceive him penfive and depreffed, if 
you do not appear quite charmed with the educa- 
tion he gives to his children. His wife is neither 
bandfome, nor of agreeable converfation : fhe is 
lather the contrary. Neverthelefs he is ieldom 
fecn without her, and whenever they are met to- 
gether, he is the moft attached, the moft complai- 
iant of hufbands. She adores him, and he allows 
ber to have many defers, without in the leaft di- 
fniniOiing hi« regard for her. " It is but juft,'* fkys 
he, ** that we fhould bear with thofe from whom 
** we expeft indulgence ourfelves : I love my wife 
*» muchmoreforhervirtuethanher underftandmg.'* 
I belfeve you, Antenor, but perhaps you love her 
molt becaufe fhe idolizes you before all the world, 
^d, on all occafions, extols your noble manner of 
thinking and ading, with regard to her. With 
much learning, Antenor is as far from making a 
difpky of it, as of his riches. You will hear him 
fyy^ thgt we ought never to affume vanity fixuiv 
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li^hat we know ; never make others feel the tixpe* 
tionty of our learning ; and that, far from humb* 
ling them in company, by expofing their weak* 
ne&, rather fhould ailift them to think and exprefi 
themfelves with more propriety. When called 
upon to fpeak his own fentiments, he delivers them 
with all poffible modcfty and circumfpeftion. Yet 
obferve how he takes fire at the leaii contradic- 
tion ! Why caqnot he behold the change which 
ihews itfelf in his features andexpreffion dTcoun* 
tenance : with what an imperious tone he fpeaks, 
with what quicknefs ; and with what an air he 
pronounces thefe common phrafes, or lam mtich 
wiataken ; without dotibt I may be in an error, but 
— / am not inclined to be positive. Another time 
if you difpute the point, he flops fliort, makes a 
long fullen paufe, and he refutesyou, by not deign-r 
mg to reply to you. Otlierwife. he is not a man 
to retain the remembrance of any criticifm or cen-« 
fure. Shew him on any occafion that you meant 
no reflection on his knowledge, he will feek you 
out, and he will conquer the imeafy fenfatioa 
which your ofFenfivc doubt had occafioned. It i« 
quite another thing if you do not appear perfuad* 
ed of hi3 modefly and humility. " Never," ikys he^ 
*' will I fuffei: anyone to impeach the fentiment&tsf 
^ my heart, I hate pride in others, fhall I allow it 
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" in myfelf ? To iajr that a man hna therit, and 
•* that he is vain of it, is to rob him of it entirely*" 
Antenor, I fear much, thit is in fa^ the merit you 
want^ and which, if you take to much pains to 
peifnade yoarfelf and others ttiat foakurt attain* 
ed, it is only becatrfe hamility is ai amiable as 
jiride is odious, and that an inoixUnate love of 
praife is what governs you- It may be hmeftlj 
alloired jnoa to be ienfible in what you are fupe^ 
rknr to others, to impel you to furpafs them in mt^ 
lit, to entitle yourfelf to their efteem, and to renr 
cdve their aflent to it ; all that is very conipati^ 
bfe with humility. 

But know, too, that humility has its feat in the 
heart ; that it does not Confift in oiete external 
appearances ; and whether it is for your learning 
or gobd qualities, oc for your exterior talents 9oi 
riches, that you {rfume yours, it is fttll p^c at bot^ ] 
tom^ While you do not confider all your advaoH^ 
tagBs at gifts of God gratuitoufly bellowed, and 
that you do not acknowledge how d^cient yoo 
fre in many good qualities, ftfll more fhoutd yon 
aflfea to think yourfelf quite devoid of merit, you 
.ate Hoc trviy humble, neither before God nor t0u 
iMrds msm ; you are momlly but a moft imfietfed. 
>f idg J fotM 19 biit a proud humittcy^ 
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